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Najib-ud-daula, 1739-70 


Ca 


HE rise of the national state of Persia under Nadir Shah led to an invasion 

of Afghanistan by the Persians to avenge the past insults they had suffered 
at their hands (1738). Such terrible atrocities were committed by the Persians 
on the Afghans that many of them migrated to Hindustan to save themselves. 
These newly ‘arrived Afghans received a ready welcome from their fellow 
brethren in India known as Rohillas. The Rohillas had come down to India 
during the confusion prevailing there after the death of Aurangzeb (1707), 
and their present leader Ali Muhammad Khan had established himself at 
Aonla as the recognised servant of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. So Nadir 
Shah invaded Hindustan to punish the Emperor for harbouring the Afghan 
rebels, and after defeating him entered Delhi. But he was dazzled by the 
fabulous wealth which he acquired in India, and went back home satisfied, 
leaving alone the Afghans in India (May, 1739). (1) 

Najib Khan was one of those unfortunate Afghans who had been forced 
to leave home for India. He was a Yusufzai of the Umer Khel section and 
belonged to the village of Man Rai. He came to Aonla and entered the 
service of the Rohilla chief as a footman. The condition of lawlessness pre- 


vailing in Hindustan: after Nadir Shah's departure prompted all the Mughal 


jagirdars to assert their independence. All Muhammad Khan Rohilla also. 


followed suit, and the Rohilla army was let loose to make a conquest of the 
neighbouring lands. This was Najib's opportunity to show his worth. He 
displayed such bravery in the infantry section that he was soon promoted to 
the cavalry: ‘department. He proved to be equally brilliant as a cavalryman 
and earned for himself within a year of his arrival at Aonla the rank of a 
small Jamadar. He then played an important part in the establishment of the 
kingdom of Rohilkhand under his master (1748), and “was gradually elevated 
to the rank of a Jamadar, commanding 500 men, (2) 





[N.B.—All the foot-notes cover the entire paragraph which they denote.] 

(1) Tarikh-i-Jahan Kushai (India Office Ms.), ff 222a-227a, 231a-231b; Tawarikh- 
'i-Afaghana (British Museum Ms.) ff 20b, 56a; Siyar-ul-Mutakhkh@rin (Lucknow Ed.), 
Ill, p. 854; Gulistan-i-Rahmat (I. O. Ms.), f£ 10b-15b; Akhbar-i-Hasan (B. M. Ms.), 
ff Ila-53a; Qissai-Ahwal-i-Rohilla (B. M..Me.), £ 7b; Tarikh-i-Muzaffari (B. M. Ms.), 
f 192b; Hadiqat-ul-Agalim (Lucknow Ed.), p. 139. 

The word Rohilla merely means mountaineer and comes from the word Roh. 
This term was used by the contemporary Indians to distinguish the new rough and 
-uncouth arrivals from the already civilised Pathans. 

Ali Muhammad Khan Rohilla was the ruler of the present Mulk Katehr in U. P. 
and in 1737 he acquired a Mansab and a considerable addition of territory. 

(2) Nuraddin (B. M. Ms.), ff 5a-5b; Tarikh-i-Nawab Najib-ud-daula (B. M. Ms), 
f 2b; Tarikh-i-Faiz Bakhsh (I. O. Ms.), f 30b-3 1a. 
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After Ali Muhammad Khan's death (26 Sept., 1748), Najib served with 
the same zest and vigour his old master’s son and successor, Sadullah Khan. 
Towards the end of 1751, while the Rohillas were besieged at Chilkiya by 
the Wazir Safdar Jang and his hired Maratha allies under Jayappa Sindhia 
and Malhar Rao Holkar, he was placed in charge of one entrenchment. He 
maintained his own post against the enemy and also showed resourcefulness 
in bringing timely succour on his own initiative to any other post where the 
enemy attacked in strength. Finally, when the Rohillas were saved by the 
conclusion of peace (Feb., 1752), his services were rewarded by the Rohilla 
Nawab and he was made a Jamadar with 1000 men under his command. (3) 


Najib's dash, energy and presence of mind had also attracted the atten- 
tion of Dundi Khan, the Sipahsalar of the Rohilkhand state. His wife had 
just died, leaving a son, Zabeta Khan So Dundi Khan wanted to have him 
attached to his own family and offered to give him his own daughter in 
marriage. Najib agreed but did not fail to turn the marriage to his own 
advantage. He received a dowary of some of Dundi Khan's mahals, such 
as Nagina, Sherkot, Bijnour etc., as amali jaidad (hereditary). Thus he was 
no more a Jamadar receiving a salary but a Resaladar ruling over his own 
territories. (4) f i 


Even in the selection of his jaidad Najib had been very careful. He was 
a very ambitious man. So he had taken'for himself.the outlying parts of 
Rohilkhand bordering on the Ganges opposite Saharanpur. And directly he 
had established a firm administration in his own possessions, he began to 
encroach on the neighbouring territories. The government at Delhi was in 
a rather weak state at this time. Hence two or three times he seized some 
of the khalesa (Royal) lands in Saharanpur. But every time he was forced 
to evacuate these by the Rohilla Nawab, who was anxious not to bring the 


“wrath of Safdar Jang on himself once again. (5) 


The politics at Delhi, in 1753, however, presented Najib Khan with an 


' opportunity he was ever longing for. The Emperor, Ahmad Shah, being 


goaded by the galling bondage exercised over him by the Wazir Safdar Jang, 
had brought about a coup d’ etat on the 18th March, by which he had regained 





A Jamadar was given a salary according to the number of cavalrymen he was 
put in charge of, and his status in the army also varied accordingly. 

Rohilkhand comprised the present districts of Bijnour, Muradabad, Budaon, 
Bareilly and Shahjahanpur, and the state of Rampur. 

Man Rai is about 50 miles distant from Peshawar across the river Abasin. 

(3) Nuruddin, Æ 5a-5b; Faiz Bakhsh, f3la. The Rohillas agreed to pay the 
tribute in future and took an oath of allegiance to Safdar Jang. Chilkiya is 22 miles 
N. E. of Kashipur. 

(4) Gulistan, f 69a; Nuruddin, f 5b; Faiz Bakhsh, f 31a. The Resaladars remitted 
a fized revenue to the Jagirdars and also maintained an army according to the size of 
their jaidad. The four Jagirdars being also officiale of the state, viz., Diwan-i-Kul, 
Sipahsalar, Bakhshi, Shansanan: always stayed at the Capital away from their ewe, 
jagir. 

(5) Nuruddin, £ 5b- 6a. Najib's jaidad was situated in the extreme north-west 
corner of the present Bijnour district in U. P. and was opposite the territories then 
called Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar. v 
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the control of the Palace fort. Thus an armed conflict between the tiparialicns 
inside the Palace and Safdar Jang outside it was inevitable. And both the 
parties tried to win over the Rohilla support. (6) 


The Emperor sought the help of the Rohillas by promising to grant them 
their own lands as aliamga (in perpetuity). Safdar Jang on the other hand, 
concious of ‘his own power, merely asked them to march up to his assistance, 
threatening to destroy them in case of their refusal to do so. And since the 
latter had already been reinforced by his Oudh troops and the Jat contingent 
sent by the Raja of Bharatpur, the Rohillas marched up to Hapur to escape an 
immediate attack from the anti-imperialist party. Their idea now was to halt 
there and await future developments. This cautious policy of the Rohillas, 
however; was not in the interest of Najib Khan, who had secretly been pro- 
mised the grant of Saharanpur and a mansab by the Imperialists for the Rohilla 
support. He, therefore, exerted his own influence as well as that of his 
father-in-law and brought about differences of opinion on the matter amongst 
the Rohillas. Finally in the Council meeting of the Rohillas held to decide 
the issue, the Imperialist Ulemas represented that according to Canon law 
obedience to the call of the Emperor in a war aganist a rebel and a heretic 
(Safdar being a Shia) was incumbent on every true Muslim. This argument 
appealed to:the rather fanatical Sunni Rohilla soldiers. But the majority of 
their leaders were in favour of a policy of expediency and tried to justify 
their standpoint by maintaining that they had ‘taken oath of allegiance to 
. Safdar Jang’ (in 1752) and that ‘breach of agreement, was a very bad thing’. 
And finding that the opinion of the house was still against them, they had 
the decision on the matter postponed by proposing to refer it to their Akhundan 
(religious teachers). (7) 

The Emperor's position at Delhi was still rather precarious and hence 
the slightest delay in getting outside help was likely to ruin his cause. Najib 
therefore, took the bold plunge and, before the meeting had broken up, 
declared that he was going to join: the Imperialists with his own men and 
exhorted all the others to follow his example and serve the cause of Islam. 
And the result was just as he had expected. A wholesale desertion followed 
from the ranks of the other Rohila chiefs, so that when Najib started for Delhi 
on the following day he was in command of about 11000 men. (8) 

Najib at the same time took care to have himself reconciled to all the 
Rohilla chiefs. He knew they would prove to be his only hope in case his 
adventure miscarried. So he obtained for them a farman (Imperial order) 
from Delhi confirming them in their possessions and corfmanding them to 





(6) Tarikh-ic-Ahmad Shahi (B. M. Ms.), ff 48a-49a; Siyar, 111, p. 891; Nuruddin, 
ff 6b-7a; Gulistan, ff 67b-69a. The Imperialist party consisted of the Queen-mother, 
the new Wazir Intizam-ud-daula and the Mir Bakhshi Imad-ul-Mulk. 

(7) Ahwal-i-Rohilla, # 37a-40a; Nuruddin, ff 6b-7b, 12a-12b; Gulistan,  67b-69a. 
The first two sources say that Najib had been given the mansab etc. on his arrival at 
Delhi, which is not true. But it shows clearly that he had gone to Delhi on that 
understanding. 

(8) Nuruddin, ff 7b-8b; Gulistan, f 69a. 
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remain neutral. The Rohilla chiefs were perfectly satisfied with this. and they 
marched back home. (9) 


Reaching Delhi on the 4th June, 1753, at the head of about 15000 men, 
Najib Khan played the most decisive part ori the following day in. frustrating 
the grand assault of Safdar Jang on the city. After this, but for two more 
minor attempts made by the Nawab of Oudh, the war dragged on in a desultory 
manner, and: Najib was joined there by 8000 men from Rohilkhand. The 
campaign came to a sudden end when the Imperialists had actually gained 
the initiative. This was because the Emperor and the Wazir Intizam-ud-daula, 
being apprehensive of the, rising strength of the army of the Mir Bakhshi 
Imad-ul-Mulk, decided to save Safdar Jang to be a check on‘him. Safdar 
Jang was confirmed in his own Jagir and he retired from the Delhi politics 
(5 Nov., 1753). (10) 


The peace, however, did not bring any money to the empty Imperial 
treasury. And Najib took advantage of it. He was anxious about the fulfil- 
ment of the promise secretly made to him as a price for his help in the late 
contest, because the political situation at Delhi was then ın a very unstable 
condition. Hence he decided to force the hands of the Emperor by demanding 
immediate payment of the arrears of pay due to his army. The Mir Bakhshi 
being directly responsible for the payment, he had a sharp dispute with him at 
Ballamgarh and even kept him confined to his tent for two days by having it 
surrounded by his soldiers. The Emperor in consternation, decided to get 
rid of him and he was granted a jagir consisting of his previous possessions in 
Rohilkhand and Saharanpur besides the title of Najib-ud-daula and a panj- 
hazari (5000) mansab. (11) 

Najib's next endeavour was to satisfy his troops who had not even been- 
fully paid for their services. So on his way back home he allowed them to 
carry on loot and plunder in the rich crownlands (end of Nov., 1753). And 
on his return to his own jagis his present followers remained strongly attached 
to him for they had also acquired an interest in their chief whom they had 
loved, admired and made. Besides they had also secured an extra importance 
and prestige for themselves by the elevation of their leader to the same rank 
as the Nawab of Rohilkhand. Nor was their allegiance to Najib-ud-daula 
resented by the Rohilkhand state, for it considered the establishment of a new 
Rohilla state as an addition of strength to itself. In fact it welcomed the 
separation from Najib, for it was constantly anxious not to be embroiled in 
troubles arising out of his adventurous spirit. (12) 

Very soon the* affairs at Delhi again gave Najib a chance to fish in the 
troubled waters of Hindustan. Imad-ul-Mulk forcibly secured the Wizarat 
with the help of a hired Maratha contingent and deposed Ahmad Shah 





(9) Gulistan, f 69a, ‘It seems likely that the Rohillas ware also allowed to hold 
their lands as Altamga. 

(10) Ahmad Shahi, # 56a-77b, 81b-85a; Siyar, 111, pp. 892-93; Muzaffari, f 266a- 
67b; Nuruddin, f 9a-12a. Najib was slightly wounded on the 5th June. 

(11) Afaghana, f 64b; Ahmad Shahi, f 88a. 

(12) Ahmad Shahi, ff 88a-88b. 
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enthroning Alamgir II in his place (2 June, 1754). He was then busy solving 
the problem of the promised subsidy to the Marathas and the arrears of pay 
to his Badakshi troops. Finally the Marathas went back home satisfied with 
grants of land in the middle Doab (Jan., 1755), and the Badakshis were sent 
- against the rebel Qutub Shah in Sarhind. Qutub triumphed over the Badakshis 
at Karnal (12 March, 1755). So Imad was. forced to summon Najib-ud-daula 
and Bahadur Khan Baluch to march up with him to Sarhind. (13) 

Both Najib and Bahadur answered the Wazir's call promptly and joined 
him outside Delhi. Imad now marched towards Sarhind but at Sonepat he 
learnt that his governor Adina Beg had defeated the-rebel. So he decided to 
solve the Badakshi problem while he had a strong army with himself, and 
ordered the Badakshi Captains to muster their troops at Panipat and receive 
payment of arrears according to the actual number under arms. He did so 
becaúse the majority of the soldiers under these Captains had dispersed long 
ago and they wanted payment for them all the same. But the infuriated 
Badakshis assembled at Panipat were not overawed and a section of them 
handled the Wazir rather roughly. Imad was now in a fit of frenzy and 
consummated a whole-sale massacre of the Badakshis at Panipat with the help 
of the Najib-Rohillas and the Baluchis (3 May, 1755). But henceforth having 
no army of his own, Imad was forced to keep the contingents of Najib and 
Bahadur permanently in his employ. (14) 

Najib-ud-daula, however, being in command of a much larger army than 
that of Bahadur and because of his close connection with the powerful state 
of Rohilkhand, was soon able to establish his position as the chief lieutenant 
of the Wazir. Thus on his return to Delhi, he was sent against Surajmal Jat 
to recover from him the lands in the Doab around Agra which he had forcibly 
seized. And on the Jat Raja’s submission to terms without any opposition, 
he turned back from Dasna (26 July) and accompanied Imad on an expedition 
to the Punjab (Dec.}. After the expulsion of the agents of the Afghan king 
Ahmad Shah Abdali from Lahore, he returned to Delhi with his master 
(June, 1756). (15) 

Najib was also a very clever diplomat and now he got his opportunity 
to show his merit in that respect. Imad was aware of, the intrigues of Shuja- 
ud-daula, the son and successor of Safdar Jang, to oust him from the Wizarat, 
while he was away in the Janjab. So he planned to check-mate it by playing 
off the Nawab of Oudh and Allahabad against Ahmad Khan Bangash, the 
powerful and ambitious Pathan Nawab of Farrukhabad. A farman was sent 
to Farrukhabad, transferring Shuja’s possession of Allahabadl to the Bangash 
Nawab. And a war between the two parties seemed imminent. The Wazir 
also began to take steps to come up and enforce the royal order. But Najib 





(13) Idom.,  1350-136a; Tarikh-i-Alamgir-i-Sani (B. M. Ms.), £ 16b-39b, 42b-44b, 
88a. The Badakshis were the heafty central Asian mercenaries who had been seduced 
away from Safdar Jang by Imad during the late struggle. Bahadur Khan Baluch had 
away from Safdar Jang by Imad during the late struggle. Bahadur Khan Baluch had been 
given a jagir in the Doab by Imad. 

(14) Alamgir,  48b-51a. 

(15) Idem.,  54b-66b. 
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was not prepared to antagonise Shuja for the sake of Imad. So he managed 
both to delay Imad’s march and to keep the Jat Raja away from Shuja. He 
also had, the Bangash troops reinforced by the forces of Rohilkhand, as a 
precaution against Shuja’s sudden attack on Farrukhabad. His idea was to 
bring about a compromise between the two parties. And the news from the 
Panjab of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasion made his task all the more easier. 
The Wazir was worried about the Afghan threat and he himself requested 
Najib to settle the present matter. Najib-ud-daula brought about a peace by. 
having Shuja confirmed in his jagir and by making the Bangash Nawab disavow 
in public all claims to Allahabad (Nov.). (16) 

While solving the Allahabad problem, Najib had talked freely about 
facing the Afghan danger first. Hence now, when Imad asked him tọ march 
up and deal with the invader in the same way as had been done in 1748, he 
was in an awkward position. He was not willing to take the risk of fighting 
the Afghan king single-handed. So, knowing that the Imperial treasury was 
empty, he evaded compliance with the Wazir’s request, on the excuse that 
his troops would not agree to follow him unless their arrears of pay waa cleared 
up. All the same, he was anxious about saving the Empire, for he was not 
yet sure about the attitude of the Abdali towards himself. ‘So he offered to 
help the Wazir win over Surajmal. Imad agreed, and he saw the Jat Raja 
at Tilpat, with the Wazir's envoy. But the mission failed. Surajmal was 
constantly afraid of the Maratha contingents then operating in Rajputana. 
He was also dubious about the sincerity of Imad who had only lately used 
the Marathas against him. So to be on the safe side, he insisted upon a 
campaign against the Marathas before marching up to fight the Afghan king 
who was still far from Delhi. This the Wazir did not agree to, for he was 
still relying upon hiring the Maratha help and had actually written to them 
about it. In fact he was rather sanguine about the Maratha support. But in spite 
of his earnest entreaties and ‘tempting offers, they remained adament and 
demanded the payment of a subsidy in advance, which the Wazir was unable 
to do. (17) 


Meanwhile, Ahmad Shah Abdali had taken Lahore (20 Dec.) and after 
crossing the Sutlej (10 Jan., 1757), was marching towards Delhi. Hence Najib 
secretly sent messages of friendship and loyalty to the Shah. Then from his 
post at Wazirabad, outside the north gate of the Capital, he secretly went 
over by himself to the Abdali’s camp at Narela (16 Jan.). He was the first 
Indian prince to court the favour of the Shah, and because he was also an 
Afghan, he was fmmediately taken into confidence. He then slipped back 
to Wazirabad and according to the order of the Shah joined forces with 
the Afghan vanguard under Jahan Khan at Luni (17 Jan.). (18) ° 

There was no question of any resistance to the Shah. Imad surrendered 


himself at Badli (19 Jan.) and the Emperor waited on the Shah at Wazirabad, 





(16) Idem., ff 79b-83a, Š ss 
(17) Alamgir, ff 81b-86a; Sarkar—Fall of the Mughal Empire, 11, pp. 436-38. 
(18) Nuruddin, # 14a-14b; Alamgir, ff 91a-93a. 

Najib evaded swearing an oath of allegiance to Imad. 
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when the Empire was again bestowed on him (26 Jan.). After a short stay 
at Delhi, Ahmad Shah marched out to realise tribute from the Jat Raja and 
was joined at Khizirabad by his vanguard and Najib-ud-daula. The Jat cam- 
paign bore no fruit. In spite of Najib's brilliant victory at Chaumaha against 
the Jat army (28 Feb.) and the occupation of Ballabgarh, Mathura and Agra 
by the Afghans, the Jats held on inside the forts of Dig and Kumbher, till a 
cholera epidemic in the Shah's camp at Mahavan forced him to beat a hurried 
retreat home (28 Mar.). (19) ' 


The Afghan king, however, settled the affairs of Hindustan before going 
away. His sole object was the realisation of a regular tribute from India and 
in this the Marathas alone stood in his way. So he tried to unite the different 
parties at Delhi so that they may put up a strong front against the Marathas. 
Hence Imad-ul-Mulk was made the Wazir and Najib-ud-daula the Mir Bakhshi, 
and the supreme agent of the Shah in India. The grateful Emperor in order 
to please the Shah placed the royal lands round the Capital under Najib and 
authorised him to appoint his own collectors. And the Mir Bakhshi transferred 
to Delhi a very strong force from his own possessions, on the plea of needing 


them for managing the royal lands. He also seized the Maratha possessions 
in the middle Doab. (20) 


The politics of Hindustan, however, took a new tum suddenly. The 
Marathas under Raghunath Rao, the Peshwa’s brother, invaded northern India 
and proceeded to re-occupy their outposts in the Doab. Najib evacuated the 
middle Doab quietly and the two Sahibzadas (sons of the Emperor) who were 
then in possession of the lower Doab fled away in panic. Ahmad Khan 
Bangash offered his services to the Marathas in their present mission in 
Hindustan and on the promise of the post of Mir Bakhshi by Imad, he had 
the Wazir reconciled to the Marathas. Even the Emperor played false to 
Najib because he had misappropriated the revenues of the crownlands. (21) 


The Marathas marched up and attacked the Capital, but Najib held out 
in the fort itself (Aug., 1757). He was mad with Imad for having proved such a 
traitor. So he had the Wazir’s house in Delhi pulndered and his zenana 
(female apartments) violated. Finally Malhar Rao Holkar then in the Maratha 
camp, succeeded in saving him, by bringing about a’settlement. Najib pro- 
mised to pay an indemnity of five lakhs of rupees and agreed to go back to 
his own jagir relinquishing his post of Mir Bakhshi to Ahmad Khan 
Bangash. (22) 


i i nis 


(19) Alamigir,  93b-115b; Irvine, W., Abdali and the Indian Wazir Imad-ul-Mulk, 
in Indian Antiquary, 1907, pp. 58-65. 

(20) Nuruddin, f 15b; Alamgir, ff 109a, 115b, 120b. 

(21) Alamgir, ff 124b-125b, 128a-130a; Nuruddin, £ 16a. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali had sent the Sahibzadas with Imad and a small army of his 
own under Jang Baz Khan, from the Jat territory, to punish Shuja who had not sent 
any Nazar to him, in co-operation with the Rohillas and the Bangash Nawab, after 
occupying the Maratha Doab. 

(22) Nuruddin, ff 16a-17a; Alamgir, ff 1302-139a; Sarkar—F. M. E., Il, p. 152. 
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Najib-ud-daula retired to his own state, by evading the payment of the 
indemnity (Sept., 1757). He then sent frantic appeals of help to the Afghan 
king. The Marathas, on their way to the Panjab, ravaged his territories in 
the upper Doab and handed them over to the Wazir’s agents (Octo.). Najib 
could do nothing except keeping himself safely away. Even the Abdali agents 
at Lahore were driven away by the Marathas (Apr., 1758). But luckily for 
Najib, Raghunath Rao had to leave Hindustan suddenly due to troubles at home 
between the Peshwa, Balaji Baji Rao and his cousin and minister Sadasiv Rao 
Bhau. And the Marathas went back home without even entering the Doab 
(June). (23) N 

lt was certainly a providential escape for Najib from utter ruin, but he 
knew very well that the respite was only temporary. He had already 
reoccupied the upper Doab by driving away the Wazir’s agents during 
Raghunath’s absence in the Punjab. So he now turned his attention to the 
building up of a coalition in Hindustan strong enough to drive away the 
Maratha invaders. Prince Ali Gauhar, the eldest son of the Emperor had 
been forced to leave Delhi due to Imad’s hostility and was now a homeless 
wanderer. Najib gave him asylum and came out as the champion of the | 
cause of the tyrannised Emperor against the arrogant and ‘cruel Wazir. He - 
appealed to the chiefs of Rohilkhand and Shuja-ud-daula to cooperate with 
the Prince to release the Emperor. He thought that the idea of the duty to 
the Emperor would have a great weight with the fanatical Rohillas. He also 
calculated that the bait of Wizarat, an honour which Shuja had ever been 
hankering after, would suffice to win him over for the Emperor's party. And 
he was sure that this combination could not only establish its control over 
Delhi by driving away Imad, but would also constitute a very strong anti- 
Maratha bloc. (24) 


Unfortunately, however, Shuja was much too selfish to think of any oné 
else but himself. He saw the prospect of using Prince Ali Gauhar for a project 
which would secure for him immediate material advantages and would not 
bring on him the wrath of the Marathas. He promised Prince Ali Gauhar a 
kingdom in, Bengal and Behar and invited him to join in the expedition to 
conquer those parts. And in order that Najib did not stand in his way, he 
must have assured hint of his co-operation in the campaign to rescue the 
Emperor at the conclusion of the present undertakings. Besides Najib was 
perhaps ‘under the impression that the Bengal adventure would be over before 
the re-appearance of the Marathas in Hindustan. In any case, Najib must 








(23) Idem., £ f9b:21b; Idem., f 147a-151b; Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, pp. 194-95; 
Duff—A History of the Marathas, 1, (1921 Ed.), pp. 504-5. 

Raghunath on his arrival to the Peshwa’s court was given the charge of civil 
administration and Bhau was appointed the commander of the army for the next 
campaigning season. 

The Sindia leader operating in Rajputana received repeated lettera from the retreat- 
ing Raghunath urging him to march to Hindustan to defend their new gains in the 
Panjab and the Doab against a possible Afghan invasion. 

(24) Alamgir, f 164a-165b; Nuruddin, ff 19b-21b; Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, pp. 157- 
58, 167-68, 533. i 
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have felt: confident that Ali Gauhar, who was very anxious about his father 
would do his’ best to placate Shuja: for the march northwards. Hence he 
gave the Prince all the necssary facilities for his journey to Oudh. (25) 


While the Bengal adventure ended in a fiasco due to Shuja’s treachery, 
the Marathas invaded Hindustan in right earnest. Their leader Dattaji 
Sindhia had definite instructions from the Peshwa: viz., (I) destroy Najib, 
(2) take direct charge of the Panjab, (3) replace Imad by Shuja as Wazir for 
50 lakhs in cash and surrender of Allahabad, or attack Bengal and Shuja with 
the help of the Wazir and secure a heavy Nazar besides Allahabad and 
Benares, or lead an expeidition into Bengal with Shuja on the basis of half 
and half division of the tribute to be realised from there, and the cession of 
Benares and Allahabad by Shuja. (26) 


Thus the mission of the Marathas in Hindustan was a very Samoka 
one and that proved to be Najib’s salvation. For, it was beyond the capacity 
-of a mere soldier like Dattaji Sindhia who had neither the intellect nor the 
temperament to be a diplomat. In fact the Maratha general sacrificed the 
entire scheme by adopting hustling tactics. Shuja being unwilling to be the 
Wazir at such a heavy cost, he plundered Najib’s possessions in the Doab 
(Jan., 1759). Then finding the Wazir entrenched in the capital, he marched 
up to Lahore and established Sabaji Sindhia as the Governor there. After 
that he came, back-to Samli and opend negotiations with the Wazir regarding 
the Bengal campaign (May). And _ finding the Wazir making excuses, he 
went to Baghpat, calling upon the Wazir to resign his post (June). He now 
invited Najib to come and discuss terms about his help in the Bengal 
expedition.. His idea’ was to frighten Imad into submission and also save the 
trouble of fighting Najib by imprisoning him during an interview. (27) 


So far as Imad was concerned Dattaji's calculation was quite correct, because 
he readily agreed to accompany him to Bengal. But Najib was a very different 
proposition. He was well aware of the intentions of the Marathas and had 
sent several letters to Ahmad Shah Abdali asking for his help. He had also 
made elaborate preparations to stand a prolonged siege at Sakartal in case of 
‘an’open war. And now he actually came to see Dattaji at Baghpat but only 
to gain time and to demonstrate to the neighbouring states that the Marathas 





(25) My article in I. H. Q., March, 1943, on Shuja-ud-daula as a Diplomat, 
1754- 65; Sarkar—F. M. E~ 11, pp. 157-58, 167-68, 533. He was given the following 
valuable information but has failed to understand ‘the game of both Shuja arid Najib 

(1) Najib merely advised Ali Gauhar to seek the help of Shuja. 
(2) Najib refused ` to go to war with the Wazir and the'Marathas. 

* (3) ‘Ali Gauhar marched towards Oudh taking many Rohillas into his service. 

(26) Sarkar—F. M. E., 11,:Appendix, pp. 232-33, Translatión of Peshwa’s letter, 
dated 21 March, 1759, to,Dattaji and Jankoji Sindhia.. 

Young Jankoji, the son of Jayappa, being the legal successor of the Sindhias all 
letters were received’ and replied in his name but Dattaji, his uncle and guardian was 
the’ de facto leader. 

(27) Alamgir, ff 192a-198b; Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, pp. 197-202." He has mis- 
understood Dattaji’s ultimamum to Imad; Peshwa's letter, dated 30 August, 1755 in 
Sarkar—F, M. E., If, p. 200 foot-note. “Dattaba’s nature is that of a soldier; hence 
he presses ‘violently on at.the wrong time and place.” 
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were the aggressors and that a similar fate awaited them all sooner or later. 
He even consented to follow Dattaji to his headquarters at Samli, but not 
without taking due precautions about his own safety. Hence Dattaji’s plan 
to imprison him in a friendly interview there miscarried. Najib's body guards 
forced their way inside the tent along with their chief and Dattaji showed- 
apparent embarrasment. So Najib terminated the interview quickly and later 
slipped away quietly to his own state. (28) ’ 

Dattaji now decided upon open war and marching into Saharanpur 
demanded cession of certain parganas. Najib declared his readiness to pay 
a fixed tribute. Still the Marathas’ pushed on futher into Najib's territories. 
So Najib withdrew his agents from his outposts in Saharanpur and entrenched 
himself at Sakartal (end of June). And now that his neighbours had seen 
clearly that nothing short of a complete enslavement of Hindustan was the 
Maratha aim, he busied himself in negotiations to form a coalition with them. 
His efforts were crowned with success and both the pacific chiefs of Rohilkhand 
and the selfish Nawab of Oudh came to his rescue. (29) 


Dattaji attacked Sakartal from the western and south-western side, 
because all the other sides were not vulnerable and were protected by the 
broad waters of the Ganges with its network of channels and the innumerable 
tortuous ravines sloping down to the loose sandy bed where cavalry movement 
was impossible. But Najib’s carefully laid out entrenchments, redoubts and 
sharpshooters made it impossible for the Marathas to carry the place by 
assault, So after a few determined attacks they laid siege to the post. Najib 
was, however, not in the least inconvenienced, because his provisions were 
coming in from the opposite side of the Ganges through the bridge that he 
had put up there. But when the Ganges became fordable and a Maratha 
_party under Govind Ballav Pant crossed over and secured the control of the 
bridge-head opposite Sakartal, Najib was in danger of being starved to 
surrender (end of Oct.). And he could not have held out for long but for 
the timely help which came to him at this time from the chiefs of Rohilkhand 
and Shuja. Pant was taken by surprise and he just managed to cross back 
saving his own neck but many of his followers were killed or drowned 
(3 Nov.). (30) ' l 

The balance had been upset against Dattaji and he was in danger of- 
being attacked by the enemy now. But he was saved from that by the 
arrival of the expected reinforcements from the Bangash Nawab and the Jat 
Raja (8 Nov.). The situation, however, was again changed within a few 
hours by the arrival of the fugitive Governor ‘of the Panjab with the news 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s rapid march towards Sakartal. Dattaji was in a 
fix. He was not strong enough to meet the combination of the Afghan king, 
Najib, Shuja: and the Rohillas.' Hence he accepted Shuja's offer of bringing 


(28) Afaghana, f 66b; Nuruddin, ff 22a-22b. He says “Najib rose up quickly 
and the Patel too did not press him much"; Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, p. 204. He says the 
Marathas termihated the interview quickly, without quoting any other source. 

(29) Alamgir, ff 209a-209b; Nuruddin, ff 22b-23a. 

(30) Faiz Bakhsh, f 46b-47a; Alamir, f 210a; Nuruddin, ff 25b-26b; Sarkar— 
F. M. E. 11, pp. 207-2127 Atkinson—N.. W. P. Gazetteers, IIl, pp. 444-46, 641-42. 
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about a peace between him and Najib, for that would give*him an opporutnity 
of marching’ northwards and dealing with the Afghan invader separately. (3!) 


Najib-ud-daula ‘was, however, far too clever for Dattaji. He was deter- 
mined upon joining hands with Ahmad Shah to destroy the Maratha army. 
He could not afford to antagonise Shuja till the Abdali was near at hand. 
So he carried on useless negotiations about the amount of indemnity to be 
paid by him. And at the near approach of the Shah, the Marathas counting 
upon the neutrality of Najib and Shuja, raised the siege to march up and 
fight the invader (8 Dec.). Najib in order to put Dattaji completely off his 
guard abstained from giving any trouble to the retirmg army. Then advising 
the Abdali to cross over the Jumna without meeting the Marathas, he moved 
up through the Doab. .The Marathas came to know of Najib’s plan only 
when the Shah had actually crossed over the Jumna and had been joined by 
Najib at Mirat. (32) 

Meanwhile Shuja had gone back home. The Bangash Nawab and the 
Jats had followed suit. Imad had started for the Maratha camp after having 
had Alamgir H murdered. The Marathas had turned back from Tarauri and 
were marching down the opposite bank of the Jumna. Finally when the Shah 
after being reinforced by the chiefs of Rohilkhand encamped at Lundi, Dattaji 
halted at Barari. The combined Afghan army with Najib leading the van 
crossed over the Jumna early in the morning of the 9th January, 1760, and 
delivered a surprise attack on the Marathas. Dattaji and Sabaji were killed 
and the Marathas fled away in panic to Rajputana. Imad was given an 
asylum by the Jat Raja. (33) 

The victorious army now marched towards Delhi. Najib was henceforth 
the medium in the dealings of the Shah with the chiefs of Hindustan. He 
wanted to have the last stronghold of the enemy destroyed. So the Shah 
bypassed Delhi and encamping at Khizirabad demanded tribute from the Jat 
Raja and the Rajput chiefs (14 Jan.). And merely on the ground of delay in 
complying with, the Shah’s demand, the Jat kingdom was invaded and the 
fortress of Dig was besieged (6 Feb.). (34) 


But the Marathas under Malhar Holkar then operating in Rajputana came 
up in light order and began to harass the Afghan fiAnks, grain depots and 
revenue collection offices. Malhar was caught and defeated near Dig. So he 
crossed over into the Doab to plunder Najib's territories. This forced the 
Shah to raise the siege and rush in persuit of the Marathas. His van under 
Najib and Jahan Khan surprised the Marathas at Sikandrabad and forced them 


(31) Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, pp. 211-12; Srivastava—Shuja-ud-daula, I, pp. 80-81. 
He wrongly thinks that Shuja came to the Afghan camp with the sole object of bringing 
about a peace, as can be seen from my article in I. H. Q., March, 1943 on Shuja-ud- 
daula as a Diplomat, 1754-65. 

(32) Gulistan, f 79b; Nuruddin, ff 27b-29b; Faiz Bakhsh, ff 47b-48a, Sarkar— 
F. M. E., Il, pp. 216-19. 

(33) Alamgir, ff 214a-215a; Nuruddin, f 29b-30b; Sarkar—F. M. E, 1I, pp. 220- 
24. 

(34) Nuruddin, f 3la; Sarkar—F. M. E, tf, p. 227. 
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to cross back to the Jat kingdom (4 Mar.). The Shah now turned to the con- 
quest of the Jat possessions in the Doab. He captured Ramgarh after a siege 
lasting 15 days. The Jat Raja was alarmed, because the Maratha help under’ 
Sadasiv Rao Bhau then on its way from the Deccan was still-far away. There- 
‘fore in order to gain time until the arrival of the Marathas, he sued for terms 
and carried on useless negotiations about the amount of tribute (26 Apr.}. (35) 


Najib was well aware ‘of Surajmal’s plans for he was also informed of 
Bhau’s advance northwards. But it suited his interest to see the Shah delayed 
in Hindustan till the arrival of the Marathas. He wanted the Afghan king to 
fight out the Maratha grand bid for supremacy, so that the problem of safety 
was solved for him once for all. In fact when ‘the Shah came to know of 
the Maratha challenge later on, it was really a difficult job for Najib to 
carry his point. He paid 10 lakhs in cash to meet the Abdali’s war expenses 
and undertook the responsibility of supplying provisions during his stay in the 
Doab. But the Shah's soldiers were clamouring to go back home and Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, the representative of the Rohilkhand- state, was advising the 
Afghan king to come to terms with the Marathas. Hafiz was even sent to 
Mathura to bring about a peace. But luckily for Najib the Marathas were 
determined upon revenge and made exhorbitant demands. This made the 


Shah finally decide upon fighting the Marathas. (36) ‘ 


A contest being absolutely inevitable, both the parties were now, com- 
peting to win over the Nawab of Oudh. Shuja knew very well where his 
interests lay, for he had seen the aim of the Marathas during their last visit to 
Hindustan. Only he was somewhat apprehensive of his own safety in the 
Abdali camp. Hence inspite of the Shah’s offer of Wizarat under Shah Alam 
and the personal influence of Malka Zamani, the widowed queen of the late 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, Shuja was still undecisive. Najib, therefore, went 
up to meet him and exert his personal influence on him. He met Shuja at 
Mehdighat and offered to take on himself’ the responsibility of his safety in 
the Afghan camp. He used such persuasive and convincing language that 
Shuja was moved. Still as a precaution Shuja insisted upon a written solemn 
assurance of safety and a robe of investiture as Imperial Wazir from the Shah. 
This was readily accepted by Najib and the Shah complied with Shuja’s 
request. Shuja joined the Abdali camp at Anupshahar (18 July). Najib had 
achieved a great diplomatic triumph, for the Marathas were at that stage 
endeavouring to secure only the neutrality of Shuja. (37) ` 





— 

(35) Imad-us-Saadat (Lucknow Ed.), pp. 76-77; Nuruddin, ff 31b-33b, Sarkar— 
F. M. E., 11, pp. 224-25, 227-29, 272.73. 

(36) Nuruddin, f 32a; Sarkar—F. M. E. Il, pp. 246-47, 273-74. 

(37) Srivastava—Shuja, I, pp. 86-92, 94-95; Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, 276-78. 


“God is my witness that, even if the Shah himself casts a stern eye on your 
Excellency, I shall dig out both hia eyes with these fingers; and if I do not do so 
I am not the son of my father. Either your Excellency should come with me or here 
is the dagger and here is my neck, you can cit it off with your own hands. If you 
order, I may hand over a written paper under my signature and seal absolving you 
of the (congequences of) murder.” (Najib). 
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The Afghan king had also been joined in the meantime by Ahmad Khan 
Bangash through the mediation of Hafiz, so that the combined Muslim army 
was indeed a very huge one now. And because the Doab had been ravaged 
constantly since 1756 there was scarcity of food in the Abdali camp. Even 
the money that had been ‘forwarded by Najib was exhausted because provi- 
sions had to be transported at a heavy cost from distant places. Hence the 
Bangash Nawab and the Rohilla chiefs who pleaded poverty were allowed to 
send their army home for the rainy season. The Shah then turned for con- 
tribution to Shuja. Just at this time news came that the Marathas had been 
joined by Surajmal and Imad and that they had captured Delhi from the 
Abdali agent there (2 Aug.). The Bangash and the Rohillas began to corres- 
pond secretly with the Marathas. And the Shah's soldiers again raised a 
hue and cry to go back home. So Shuja, already annoyed at the demand of 
contribution, offered to be a peace-maker. The Shah in his distress agreed. 
Even Bhau encouraged the peace negotiations, with the real intention of 
taking away Shuja from the Afghan party. But in so doing Bhau annoyed 
Surajmal and Imad whose interests clashed with that of Shuja’s. And finally 
when Bhau insulted Surajmal, the Jat left the Maratha camp in chagrin and 
retired to his own state with Imad. Bhau’s scheme of winning away Shuja did 
not materialise either, because the latter was not pressed for money by the 


Shah any more. (38) 


Bhau precipitated the conflict by planning to starve the Shah to surrender. 
Already there was famine condition in the Abdali camp and the situation was 
under control due to the resourcefulness of Najib and the Shah's iron will and 
influence over his troops. So when Bhau marched up and captured Kanjpura, 
a store house for the provisions of the Afghans from Sarhind, the Abdali was 
forced to come out to give battle (16 Oct.). Ahmad Shah crossed the Jumna 
with all his allies and marched northwards. Finally the two armies encamped 
at Panipat facing each other and both the sides waited for their expected re- 
inforcements (1 Nov.). But the Afghan army of 5000 horse from Qandahar 
reached first and it succeeded by forced marches to destroy the Maratha re- 
inforcement then on its way in the middle Doab under Govind Pant (7 Dec.).(39) 


The Maratha General in despair now appealed to Shuja to arrange a 
peace at any price. The Shah's Wazir. was actually won over by Shuja and 
Hafiz. But Najib carried his point in the Shah’s Council Chamber by taking 
advantage of the fanaticism of the Afghans and representing the present war 
as a jihad (holy war) against the infidels. There was starvation in Bhau’s 
camp. So he was forced to come out of his entrenchment and fight (14 
Jan., 1761). The result was obvious, for, besides the superiority in mobile 
artillery and cavalry, the Shah’s well fed forces carrying meat and dry bread 








(38) Gulistan, f 82a; Imad, p. 180-81; Nuruddin, & 33a-33b; Sarkar—F. M. E., 
Il, pp. 247-49, 252-55, 279-81. 

(39) Nuruddin, f 34a-35b; Sarkar—I. H. Q., Sept., 1935. Translation of Kashi- 
raj's account of the events leading up to the battle of Panipat, p. 547; Sarkar—F. M. E, 
11, 259-61, 280-81. Extracts from letters of Govind Pant from Etawa. 
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in vihet saddle bags and water in their leather bottles were much too good in 
a long drawn out battle against an army half-fed for the last month and carry- 
ing no food or water with them to the battle-field because of their prejudice 
against the use of leather and the defiling touch at meal time. Yet the battle 
was hotly contested. Bhau:and Jankoji Sindhia, along with the young Viswas 
Rao,. the innocent son of the Peshwa, met a soldier's death. Mahadji Sindhia 
was lamed for life and the Maratha army was routed. Malhar Holkar alone 
escaped unscathed, because Najib was not ungrateful enough to forget his 
services in the past. (40) 


The victory was a turning point in the career of Najib-ud-daula. [Ít 
shattered the Maratha power for a long time to come and established Najib 
as the Dictator of Delhi. ‘The Shah effected a temporary arrangement for 
Hindustan pending his return from Afghanistan next year and gave the Wizarat 
to Imad and the Mir Bakhshiship to Najib, with instructions to work in co- 
operation with each other. He also’ advised the return of the Emperor to 
‘Delhi and a conference of all the powers to settle terms of peace with the 
Marathas. But no sooner was the Abdali’s back turned than Najib by taking 
advantage of the dread of Imad amongst the royal family obtained from Prince 
Jawan Bakht a sanad (rescript) which made him the faujdar (governor) of Delhi 
and the mukhtar (regent) of the Imperial administration (7 Apr.). And the peace , 
conference held at Mathura broke up without achieving anything, because 
Shuja, the Bangash Nawab, the chiefs of Rohilkhand, the Jat Raja and Najib- 
‘ud-daula were not really interested in it, for, otherwise, they would have had to 
part with their share of the Maratha possessions in the Doab. Nor was the 

' titular Wazir Imad-ul-Mulk supported by any of the parties for regaining the 
control of Delhi. And Shah Alam ratified the present arrangement under 
Najib. (41) č 


Najib poured in a garrison of 6000 men in Delhi and always arranged to 
leave it in charge of trusty lieutinants like Afzal Khan and Sultan Khan his 
brothers or Zabeta Khan his son, He also employed his own men to all the 
offices in the city, such as tax collectors or grain market controllers or com- 
manders of the Palace-fort gates. The administration of the city under him 
was a very benevolent one. The inhabitants were accorded strict justice. 
Robbery was rather scarce due to vigilant policing and severe punishments to 
crimiņals. The traders were given all the facilities and a market place called 
Zabetaganj was established. The people were treated with sympathy and 





—y 


(40) Sarkar—I. H. Q., June & Sept., 1935—-Translation of Kashiraj’s account of 
the battle of Panipat (an eye witness), pp. 258-73, 547-58; Gulistan, f 86a-87a; 
Nuruddin,  35b-52b. He saya Hafiz was the mediator; Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, pp. 227- 
72, 282-354; Sarkar—l. H. Q., Dec., 1935—Translation of Bihari Lal's Najib-ud-daula 
p. 641. “Not one Deccani Sardar could escape with his life from the Durrani soldiers, 
except Malhar Rao, who was safely sent away by Najib on account of his friendship.” 

(41) Nuruddin, ff 53b-55b; Gulistan, f 96a; Ahwal-i-Rohilla, ~f 54a; Sarkar— 
F. M. E., 11, pp. 377-82; Faiz Bakhsh, f'58b. According to him, of the Maratha jagirs 
in the Doab, Najib had Mirat, the Rohillas had Etawa and Shakohabad and Shuja had 
Kora and Karra. y 
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received ready help in their distress. . And the Royal family received their 
due respect and protection, besides a reasonable monthly allowance. (42) 


Najib as the Regent of the Empire was directly responsible for the payment 
of the tribute of 40 lakhs promised to the Afghan king on the eve of his last 
departure from Hindustan. But he was himself penniless after the late costly 
campaign and Delhi had been robbed of every thing valuable by Imad and the 
Marathas. Further.the Shah had left specific instructions to bring the Emperor 
back to Delhi. And the Emperor's presence at Delhi would strengthen Najib’s 
hands by giving him moral support for his power. Najib’s only hope of 
solving both the problems was by placating the Jat Raja. Surajmal was at that 
time the richest prince of Hindustan. He had also become very powerful by 
seizing the Agra district and the fort, along with many Maratha mahals in the 
Doab. Najib, therefore, proposed to make peace with the Jat Raja on the 
basis of the recognition of the latter’s recent illegal gains in return for a suitable 
tribute and co-operation in conducting the Emperor to Delhi. Since the Jat 
was not averse to the proposal, Najib invited him for an interview near Delhi 
by sending a Quran on which he had sworn solemnly to safeguard his person. 
But in order to hasten matters and to demonstrate his sincerity he quickly took 
the bold step of going up to Surajmal’ s camp at Dakaur (23 Oct.). Yet he 
failed to achieve his purpose. The Jat Raja saw in the Emperor's return to 
Delhi a potential threat to his Agra possessions. Hence he did not agree to 
go himself or even send his son to conduct the Emperor to Delhi. The only 
result of Najib’s efforts was the conclusion of a mutual agreement of friendship 
between him and Surajmal. (43) 


` Meanwhile Shuja who had been commissioned by the Abdali to release 
the Emperor then under the English at Patna, had marched up to the borders 
of Behar and the English had allowed the Emperor to depart for Qudh. The 
Emperor had then passed the rainy season at Jajmau and had been joined by 
the armies of the different states in Hindustan. But Najib failed to put in an 
appearance for his presence was needed in the Hansi-Hisar country to subdue 
the tenants who had risen in revolt (Nov.). Shuja, therefore, undertook an 
expedition mto Bundelkhand with the Emperor. The expedition bore no per- 

manent result and the royal party returned to Shivrajpur (May, 1762). (44) 
Najib-ud-daula, in the mean timè, had gone to the Sarhind-Patiala country, 
where the Shah had come from Afghanistan to deal with the Sikh menace 
(Feb., 1762). He was the only Indian chief who had answered the Shah's call 
for help and hence was extolled by him publicly. He brought about a peace 
ee en a 





(42) Nuruddin, ff 55b-56a, 97b-98a; Sarkar-—F. M. E. II, p. 378. 

(43) Sarkar—F. M. E., II, pp. 265-66, 279-80, 378, 443-49; Nuruddin, f 56b. 

(44) C. P. C., 1, No. 1174; Siyar, HI, p. 916; Sarkar—F. M. E. 11, p. 387; 
Srivastava—Shuja, l,-pp. 118-31, 136-46; Nuruddin, f 56a; Sel. Com. Pro., 17 Feb., 


_ 20 May, 1761. Letter to Major Carnac, and letter from Shuja; Idem., 19 April, 26 


June, 1762. Lettera from Wendel and Papere of Intelligence. Shah Alam after having 
crowned himeelf as Emperor on his father's death had made two more attempts to 
conquer Behar and had finally thrown himself on the protection of the English in 
January, 1761. Jajmau is situataed 2 miles south-east of Cawnpore and Shivrajpur 
20 miles north-west of Cawnpore. 
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between the Shah and the Patiala ruler, Ala Singh, by which the Abdali was 
promised a large tribute and was paid a part of it immediately. He then 
followed the Shah to Lahore to help him put the affairs of the Punjab in order. 
After that Najib returned to Delhi (15 Apr.), and the Shah invaded Kashmir 
and annexed it to his Empire. Ahmad Shah now called a conference of 
all the powers of Hindustan, including the Marathas, at Lahore, to settle the 
affairs of the Delhi Empire. Najib presented himself promptly at Lahore 
(Oct.). The agents of the Emperor and the Marathas also came. It was decided 
that Shah Alam should be installed as the Emperor at Delhi, that Shuja should 
be recognised as the Wazir, that the Afghan king must be paid 40 lakhs a 
year as tribute, and that Najib was to be held responsible for the payment of 
the tribute. Issuing letters to this effect to the powers of Hindustan, the Shah 
left for home (12 Dec.), and Najib came back to Delhi (18 Jan., 1763). (45) 


_ The Emperor started for Delhi with his Wazir and summoned the Indian 
chiefs to attend on him (Jan., 1763). But Shuja at this time demanded from the 
Bangash Nawab the expulsion of his ex-servant Umrao Gir Gosain who was 
then in his employ. This the proud Bangash refused to do and while the 
Rohilla chiefs started for the Royal camp at Sikandrabad, he stayed in his own 
capital. Hence Shuja succeeded in persuading the Emperor to agree to punish 
the Bangash for his rebellious conduct. But the Rohillas who had come up to 
conduct the Emperor to Delhi refused to fight the Nawab of Farrukhabad and 
even threatened to defend him. Najib arrived on the scene at this stage and 
offered to be a peace-maker, on the ground that his followers might refuse 
to fight a fellow Afghan. But Shuja was concerned about his prestige. Najib, 
therefore, prevailed upon the Bangash Nawab to banish Umrao Gir from 
Farrukhabad, by securing for him the exemption from personal attendance in 
the Imperial camp on grounds of ill-health. (46) 


The Emperor's prospect of being conducted over to Delhi, however, 
fizzled out. Shuja’ was ‘not serious about the Emperor's return to Delhi after 
the late unpleasantness and began to waste time in formulating futile schemes 
about the intended march to Delhi. This made the Rohillas lose interest in the 
Imperial project. Finally Najib’s prolonged illness in the camp at Sikandra 
and a minor clash between the Shia Oudh troops and the Sunni Najib-Rohillas, 
settled the matter. Najib took leave of the Emperor and went back home 
(16 May). And the Rohilla chiefs followed guit. The Emperor, therefore, 
had to return back to Shivrajpur. (47) 


Najib inspite of a long rest at home failed to recover his health. Hence 
on the news of the Jat attack on his protégé at Farrukhnagar, he first of all 
protested about it. But Surajmal asserted that since he was attacking those 
who had harboured highway robbers, he was not commiting any breach of 





(45) Nuruddin, ff 56b-57b; Siyar, Ill, p. 74; Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, pp. 387, 
487-89. 
(46) Imad, pp. 88-89; Srivastava—Shuja, l, pp. 152-58. He wrongly assumes 


that the Rohillas had arrived “really to lend support to the Bangash chief.‘ 
. (47) Ain-i-Alam Sahi: (I. O. Ms.), ff 217a-225b; Nuruddin, ff 57b-60a; Sarkar— 
F. M. E, IIl, pp. 388-89; Srivastava—Shuja, 1, pp. 158-59. 
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agreement. So Najib had to leave his sick-bed to defend Farrukhnagar. But 
he was too latè. On his arrival at Delhi he learnt that the city had already 
fallen two days previously (14 Dec. 1763). And what was worse still he heard 
that the Jat had decided to fight him and had marched up to the suburbs 
of Delhi. Najib had no other alternative but to come out and give battle. 
The Jats delivered the attack, but Surajmal was caught in an ambuscade and 
killed (25 Dec.), and his army dispersed without being really beaten. Najib 
refrained from pursuing the enemy and returned home. (48) 


But Najib-ud-daula was not allowed to. rest in peace for long. A Sikh 
horde of forty thousand strong invaded Saharanpur (Feb., 1764). So Najib 
hurried to the scene and bought off the invaders with Il lakhs of rupees, 
for he was well aware of the enormous preparations of Jawahir Singh, Suraj- 
mal’s son, for a war of revenge. He tried this best to pacify him, but in vain. 
Jawahir marched up with Imad to attack Delhi. Najib entrenched himself 
in the capital and sent appeals for help to the Afghan king and the Rohilla 
chiefs. Being reinforced by 20,000 hired Marathas under Malhar Holkar, 
Jawahir delivered the assault on Delhi (15 Nov., 1764), but failed to carry 
the place inspite of repeated attempts for three days. Then followed a 
regular bombardment of Delhi for a fortnight by the heavy Jat guns, while 
Jawahir negotiated and hired a Sikh force of 12,000 strong, which joined him 
in January, 1765. A Naga force of 10,000 also came from Oudh or Allahabad 
and joined Jawahir's service. Najib was now completely besieged and began 
to run short of provisions. But he held on grimly. The Shah had sent word 
that he was coming up and the Rohillas had marched up to Daranagar to join 
the Shah. Besides Najib had sécretly won over Malhar and Imad. Hence 
Jawahir in disgust concluded peace with him (9 Feb.). (49) 


Immediately after Najib heard the news that the Shah had reached 
Mustafabad Buria. So he marched up to meet his patron. But the Afghan 
on hearing of the peace had turned back from Buria in anger and had gone 
home. Najib, therefore, turned to the subjugation of the Zamindars in the 
Sonepat district. He attacked their mud fort at Buana and after capturing it 
perpetrated a terrible massacre of the inhabitants (Apr.). This struck such an 
awe amongst the rebellious Zamindars of the north Delhi region (Harina) that 
they all submitted and paid their revenue. Najib turned to the subjugation of 
the west Delhi region after passing the rainy season at home. A village in the 
Rohtak district was set on fire and the inhabitants were slain or taken prisoners. 
This enabled Najib to secure the submission of the Hisar district without any 
‘armed opposition. (50) . e 


(48) Alam Shahi, ff 236a-242b; Nuruddin, ff 60a-71b; Sarkar—F. M. E., It, 
pp.” 447-56, ` : 

(49) Williamse—The Sikhs in the Upper Doab, Calcutta Review, 1875, p. 26; 
C. P. C. 1, No. 2459; Siyar, 11, p. 84; Nuruddin, ff 71a-92b; Alam Shahi, f 247a-25la; 
Faiz Bakhsh, f 69a; Afaghana, f 69b; Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, pp. 456-68, 492-93. Imad 
was reconciled to Najib and he entered Delhi. He left the Jat kingdom and went to 
Farrukhabad. , \ < 

(50) Nuruddin, # 92b-100a; Alam Shahi, f 252a; Sarkar—F. M, E., 11, pp. 391-94, 

nd ' 
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Saharanpur was again invaded by two formidable Sikh bands (end of 
Oct.). So Najib rushed for the defence of his territories and: wrote to the 
Emperor at Allahabad asking him to come up with the aid of the Marathas and 
defend his capital and the family. Shah Alam could do nothing due to 
Shuja’s intrigues and Najib had to fight the Sikhs single-handed. The cam-, 
paign lasted for six months and Najib was all the time busy chasing and 
inflicting losses on the Sikhs who were roving round firing and plundering the 
villages. Nor was it a one sided affair, for-the Sikhs were making constant 
surprise attacks on his column from different directions. Finally the skill, 
firmness and tenacity of Najib forced the Sikhs to leave the Doab. ‘The Sikhs 
now went to the Patiala state a tributary of the Afghan king:(Apr., 1766). 
Najib had already been approached by the son of the Patiala Raja for a 
concerted action against the Sikhs. So he followed the Sikhs to the Patiala 
state. But‘at Mustafabad he heard that the Patiala had already purchased 
peace by paying a subsidy. Hence he returned to Delhi. (51) 


Najib-ud-daula was not troubled by the Sikhs again for some time, because 
they were torn by internal dissensions. But the division among the Sikhs 
allowed the Shah to force his way into Hindustan. This created a problem 
for Najib, because the Abdali ordered him from the Bias valley to present 
himself with the seven years’ arrears of tribute (20 Jan., 1767). It was im- 
possible for him to pay the huge sum demanded, because his savings had 
been exhausted to meet the Jat and the Sikh menace. Yet he had to show 
his face to the Shah. ' So he decided to go up with as much money as possible 
and started for the Afghan camp collecting revenue on the way. From 
Ramraghat where he was busy realising money, he sent some of his troops in 
advance to the Shah, with the message that he was coming up soon (1 Feb.).(52) 


Ahmad Shah had at the same time summoned all the other Indian chiefs 
to his presence. But Najib alone waited on him at Ismailabad (9 Mar.). 
The Jat Raja and the Rohilla chiefs were represented by their envoys and 
the rest simply ignored him. The Afghan king was, therefore, so pleased 
with Najib that instead of taxing him for the arrears of tribute, he ‘displayed 
marked honour and favour towards him. Najib marched with the Shah against 
the Sikhs in the Jalandar-Doab (17 Mar.). The Sikh stronghold in the Mani 
Majra hills was penetrated and a large amount of booty was captured. But 
some of the dispersed Sikhs had managed to slip away to Najib’s territories 
in the upper Doab and were sacking those parts. So 8,000 troops under 
Jahan Khan were sent with a contingent of 5,000 horse under Zabeta Khan to 
deal with them. Reaching Mirat in three, days they fell on the Sikhs present 
there and routed them (15 May). The rest of the Sikhs in the Doab decamped 
across the Jumna. So they came back to the Abdali’s camp on the Satlej 

within seven day's of their departure. The fight with the Sikhs, however, 
was one against a nation in arms. So the Shah, now suffering from ‘an in- 
curable disease, decided upon leaving the Panjab to the Sikhs keeping only 





(51) Nuruddin,  100b-109b; Sarkar—F. M. E. 11, pp. 394-401; My article on 
Shuja in L'H .Q., March, 1943, for Shuja’s intrigues. 
(52) Nuruddin, f 109b; Sarkar —F. M. E., Il, pp. 402, 496. 
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Peshawar and the country west of Attock. Najib promised to pay the tribute 
of 25 lakhs per year to. the Shah’ and then, seeing him off on his journey to 
Afghanistan, came back to Delhi (30 July, 1767). (53) 


Najib-ud-daula had just spent the following rainy season at Aonla cele- 
brating the marriage of his son Kallu Khan with, the daughter of Nawab 
Sadullah Khan, when he heard the news of the Sikh invasion of the Karnal 
district. So he rushed up to Delhi, but not to fight the Sikhs this time, because 
his health had been completely broken. He wrote to Shah Alam tendering 
his resignation of the guardianship of Delhi. He also informed the Dowager- 
Empress Zinat Mahal of his resignation and offered to conduct the Royal 
family.to Allahabad. Finally he withdrew his agents from Delhi and the 
adjoining districts leaving it under the control of Prince Jawan Bakht and the 
Dowager-Empress. Then in his camp in the Hisar district, he held a meeting 
of all his Sardars and handed over the charge of his army and territory to 
Zabeta Khan by taking off his own turban and tying it to his son's head. 
After that he retired to Najibabad to live a life of peace (March, 1768). 
Zabeta came to terms with the Sikhe by paying them money. The Sikhs 
due to disunity amongst themselves left Delhi. alone. And the Emperor 
breathed a sigh of relief, because the possession of the Capital in the hands 
of an invader might have lead to the enthronment of a puppet from amongst 
the ‘swarm of beggerly vagrant Sahibzadas’’ roaming the streets of Delhi. (54) 


Najib’s condition gradually became worse and when he was almost bed- 
ridden, the Marathas decided to restore their authority in Hindustan (middle 
of 1769). A large army under Ramchandra Ganesh marched up and letters 
were sent calling upon the chiefs of Hindustan to release the Maratha jagirs 
and to pay tribute. Tukoji Holkar, the successor of Malhar, who had also 
been ordered to accompany Ramchandra, wrote a private letter to Najib 
asking him to submit to the Marathas and thus continue the friendship that 
had previously subsisted between him and the Holkar family. Najib replied 
informing him that he had ‘renounced the world on account of age” and 
that his heir and supreme agent Zabeta Khan “‘would not deviate” from the 
Holkar’s ‘‘counsel’’. But he was alarmed just the same, for he knew that 
the Marathas were out to avenge Panipat for which he had been mainly 
responsible. So he thought of organising a coalition under the Emperor of the 
powers who had fought the Marathas at Panipat. And in order to placate 
Shah Alam, he went with Zabeta Khan to Delhi and paid a visit to the 
Crown Prince (15 Oct., 1769). Three days later, Zabeta was- presented to 
the Prince: and the Dowagwer-Empress. He was given the charge of Delhi 


_ (53) Nuruddin, £ 110a-112b; C. P. C., 11, Nos. 310, 415; Sarkar—F. M. E. U1, 
pp. 402, 496-500. ` i 

(54) C. P. C., 1, Nos 2735, 2735A; idem., 11, Nos. 345, 846-47, 849, 1101; 
Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, pp. 402-05, 549-60; Banerjee, A. C.—Peshwa 'Madav Rao |, 


pp. 168-69. Jassa Singh, one of’ the Sikh Sardars, invited the. Emperor to come to 
Delhi, offering to restore the Empire to, him, but since all the Sardara were not united 
about who should be the king-maker the matter was dropped. The Sikhs, however, 
established themselves in the north Delhi region of Harina and the Upper Doab. 
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and the adjoining districts in a formal Darbar when he was presented the 
Crown Frince’s own head-dress. (55) 


While the Marathas were busy realising tribute at Jaynagar, Najib started 
negotiations with the Emperor, the Wazir, the Rohilla chiefs and the Bangash 
Nawab for an anti-Maratha coalition. But the Wazir being now sure of 
the powerful British protection acted against Najib. He encouraged the 
Rohilla chiefs, the Bangash Nawab, the ex-Nawab of Bengal and Imad-ul- 
Mulk to form an alliance with the Marathas to oust the English from Bengal. 
Qasim Ali and Imad even began to enlist troops at Gohad and opened nego- 
tiations to hire the Sikhs then in the Jat territory on their way to help a faction 
under Ranjit Singh against his brother Nawal Singh, who was the Regent at 
that time. The Sikhs were defeated and dispersed at Howle by the Jat 
Regent (24 Feb., 1770). And the anti-English party at Gohad collapsed just 
as suddenly due to the shortage of ready cash. But even then Najib could 
not convince any of the Muslim chiefs to accept his plan without the Wazir. 
So he was thoroughly disgusted with them for their cowardice and bitterly 
repented his physical inability to lead a campaign and the impossibility of 
his Afghan patron’s help. (56) 


Finally news came that the Marathas were on the move towards the Jat 
kingdom and that while the Jat Regent had not yet accepted the Maratha 
offer of friendship for a tribute of 5 lakhs and co-operation in their present 
campaign, Ranjit Singh had offered the invaders 14 lakhs, besides similar 
advantages-as wanted from his brother. So Najib was forced to decide upon 
making up his differences with the Marathas, and thinking Zabeta to be too 
inexperienced for the mission, he proposed to go up himself and have ‘‘a face 
to face meeting and parley” with the Maratha chief. His message reached 
Ramchandra when he was only 10 miles away from the Jat frontier. The 
Jat Regent was under the impression that Najib could still carry with him 
all the Muslim powers. So he wanted to follow the good old Jat policy of 
neutrality in the coming contest. Hence Ramchandra welcomed Najib’s 
offer of cooperation and the Peshwa, inspite of the vehement protests of 
Mahadji Sindhia then in Ramchandra’s camp, ‘“‘preferred the demands of 
political expediency to“those of blood feud’. So Najib was sent “a written 








(55) Nuruddin, ff 115b-116b; Sarkar—F. M. E, 11, pp. 405-07. He has mis- 
interpreted Najib’s visit to Delhi; C. P. C., HI, 632, 649, 663; Qasim Ali was appointed 
Qiladar of Delhi by Zabeta Khan and a Rohilla contingent was posted there. Zabeta’s 
men were also put if charge of the districts round Delhi. Sel. Com. Proc. A 1 March, 

1771, Letter Barker, 13 Feb. “The army of the Peshwa which numbered ‘more than 
half of the entire Maratha army was under the command of Ramchander Ganesh, the 
Peshwa’s deputy.” 

(56) Sel. Com. Pro., 16 Feb., 13 March, 1770, Letter Harper, 20, 22 Jan., and 
Report of the Com. to the Court of Directors; Idem., 28 March, 1770, Qasim Ali’s letter 
to Shuja sent by Harper from Faizabad, and letter Wendel from Agra, dated 31 March; 
Nuruddin, f 116b-117a; Translation of Dundi Khan's letter to the English in Sal. Com. 
Pro., 2] June, 1770; My article on Shuja-ud-daula as a Diplomat, 1765-75, in Indian 
Culture, June, 1943. Sarkar’s version in F. M. E. Il, pp. 406-16, 111, pp 6-23, is 
entirely misleading becaust he has not used the English sources, ? 
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pledge of alliance” through Tukoji and was directed to advance to the bank 
of the Jumna in the Jat Doab at the same time as the Marathas by professing 
friendship with Ranjit at Kumbher came up from the opposite side to join 
Najib for the final settlement of terms. (57) 


The Marathas marched without opposition to Kumbher and encamped 
outside the town receiving provisions from Ranjit Singh. Nawal Singh re- 
mained entrenched at Dig. Najib moved up with his army carried on a 
stretcher, but conquering the Jat possessions on the way (Mar., 1770). He 
advised the Rohillas to come up and join him to be reconciled to the Marathas. 
He also wrote to the Emperor assuring him of his own loyalty as well as 
that of the Marathas. Nawal Singh at the news of Najib’s near approach 
came out to fight the Marathas before they were re-inforced. A battle took 
place near Kumbher in which the Jats were defeated and fled away to Dig 
(6 Apr.). Ramchandra now encamped near Mathura. Najib soon came up 
and pitched his tent on the opposite bank at Chandansi. Tukoji crossed 
over with his army (17 Apr.) and two days after Najib met Ramchandra and 
Mahadji in Tukoji’s tent. After several conferences an agreement was finally 
reached. The Marathas were to take back their possessions.in the Doab 
except the part then. under Najib, the Jat Regent was to get back his entire 
possessions in return for a large ransom and a proper allowance for Ranjit, the 
Marathas were to be paid a suitable tribute by all the chiefs of Hindustan 
except Najib, and all the Indian chiefs were 1o combine to lead an expedi- 
tion against the Emperor's English allies to release him. (58) The Marathas 
crossed over and encamped near Najib (25 April). 


An agreement between the Marathas, the Rohillas, the Bangash Nawab, 
the Wazir and the Emperor as arranged by Najib was certainly feasable, for 
all the parties concerned had not really expected better terms than what was 
given to them. The only flaw in the agreement were the very advantageous 
terms that had been allowed to Najib compared with those allowed to 








(57) Sel. Com. Pro., 28 April, 1770, Papers of Intelligence despatched by Gailliez 
from Allahabad. Only 5 lakhs as tribute was demanded by the Marathas from Nawal 
Singh; Idem., 28 March, 1770, letters Harper dated 9, 12, 30 March from Faizabad. 
Ranjit offered 14 lakhs to the Marathas; Nuruddin, f 116b-b19a; Sarkar—F. M. E. 11, 
p. 409. Useful only for the Peshwa’s decision; Banerjee—Madhav Rao, pp. 157-164. 
His account of the Maratha activities in Hindustan in 1770 is hopelessly defective in 
details and even sequence of events. Besides he contradicts himself twice. (1) For 
fear of anti-Maratha coalition ander Najib and starvation in the Maratha Camp, Ram- 
chandra made peace with Nawal Singh (p. 163). Najib conductedpeace between Nawal 
Singh and the Marathas (p. 164). (2) “Only Mahadji knew that Najib could never be 
a friend of the Marathas” (p. 158). “On some occasions (in 1770) at least Najib 
setms to have sincerely served the cause of the Marathas” (p. 162 f£n.); Qanungo— 
History of the Jats, pp. 229-37. His version of the events relating to the Jats is entirely 
misleading and also omits many important facts, because he has not used the English 
sources, ` 
(58) Sel. Com. Pro., 28 March, 1770, Letter Harper 19, 30 March; Idem., 28 
April, 1770, Letter Gailliez, 9, 13 April; Idem., 26 May, 1770, Letter Harper, 2 May; 
Idem., 29 Dec., 1770, Letter Harper 20 Nov.; Faiz Bakhsh, f 74a; Nuruddin, ff 119b- 
120b; Sarkar—F. M. E.. Ii, pp. 409-11. He has missed many points. 
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others. And this was exploited by two persons who had their own axe td 
grind. Mahadji was too full of the idea of avenging the blood of the Sindhias 
to think of the interest of the Marathas. And Shuja was ‘‘too much over- 
come by his ancient animosity against the Rohillas to have time for calm 
reflection" (Sel. Com. Deliberations). The Rohillas who had marched up to 
Sahsawan and had been waiting there to join Najib after his settlement with 
the Marathas, were now offered the bait of the English help by Shuja, which 
according to the instructions of the Court of Directors was not really available. 
And they marched back to Fatehgarh demanding from the Marathas the same 
terms as had been given to Najib. At the same time through Mahadji's 
instigation, Imad-ul-Mulk went to Ramchandra with the written proposal 
under the signature of Shuja, the Rohilla chiefs and the Bangash Nawab of 
setting: up a new king and marching against the present ruler. then in the 
hands of the infidels. Visaji Krishna Biniwala, the only other leader in the 
Maratha camp having his own contingent, besides the Holkar and the Sindhia, 
joined Mahadji in pressing Ramchandra to accept the new proposal. The 
Maratha chief gave in and planned to play treachery on Najib. But Tukoji 
gave Najib timely information and marched away with him towards Koil 
(Aligarh). An attack on Najib’s retiring baggage also failed to materialise 
(10 May}. (59) 
Ramchandra was now worried about his supply of provisions which used 
_ to come from Najib's territories. So he again came to terms with Najib 
through Tukoji and entrusted to him the conduct of the negotiations with 
the Jats. But the late treachery of the Marathas had made Najib lose faith 
in them. And thinking that Shuja's last offer of help to the Rohillas had 
‘been due to the pressure from the-English who meant business against the 
- Marathas, he secretly revived his plan of an anti-Maratha coalition once again. 
Only this time the plan was that he would march with the Marathas towards 
Farrukhabad, when the Emperor would proceed with the Wazir, the Rohillas 
and the Bangash Nawab, ostensibly with the purpose of joining the Marathas 
but really to deliver a surprise attack on them, in which he would also join to 
complete the destruction, and the combined army would then conduct the 
Emperor to Delhi. Najib's proposal sent through the Rohillas was welcomed 
by the Emperor who asked his Wazir to join him and make the necessary 
preparations. And the Rohillas began vigorous preparations for war. But 
Shuja divulged the secret to Mahadji and evaded the Emperor's march by 
making exhorbitant demands from the Rohillas as a condition for the move. 
Finally one of Najib's letters to the Rohillas was intercepted by the Sindhia. 





(59) Sel. Com. Pro., 21 June, 1770, Deliberations, and Letter to Shuja; Faiz 
Bakhsh, ff 74a-74b; Sarkar—F. M. E., 11, pp. 411-13. “Najib has usurped Mirat and 
other mahals and you have not recovered them. Why then are you asking us to restore 
our annexations? We shall not give you chauth or land unless Najib does the same 
(said by the Rohillas)"". But he has given a confused account; Sel. Com. Pro., 2, 9, 26 
May, 1770, Letter Harper 2 May; Idem., 9 June, 1770, Letters Harper, 14, 19 May; 
Idem., 21 June, 1770, Letter Harper 3 June; Idem, 1 March, 1771, Letter Baker 13 Feb. 
Tukoj1, Madhaji and Visaji had their own contingents; Banerjee--Madav Rao, p. 160 fn. 
Ramchandra and Visaji had begun to quarrel even before their march to Hindustan. 
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Najib was charged with breach of faith and was asked to surrender all the 
‘money collected in the Jat territory. So he answered them haughtily and 
handing, over the management of the Jat lands marched away with Tukoji 
- towards Delhi. (60) 

When Najib-ud-daula had proceeded only two stages, the fear of being 
distressed for want of provisions made Ramchandra decide upon coming to 
an agreement with him again. But this time he was going to keep the Jat 
affairs in his own hands. Najib was pacified by Ramchandra’s agent Anand 
Rao Narsi after profuse apologies and by humouring him, but he preferred to 
stay at Koil: with Tukoji which was 36 miles away from the Maratha camp at 
Jaleswar. Mahadji and Shuja, however, again conspired against Najib. An 
unconditional offer of help with 10,000 troops was given to the Rohillas by 
Shuja (15 July). So the Rohillas prevented the Jat-Maratha settlement by 
informing the Jats that they were coming up to their rescue with the Wazir 
and the Emperor, and by marching up 32 miles towards the Maratha camp 
from Fatehgarh (beginning of Aug.). And while Ramchandra was thus dis- 
gusted with the Rohillas, Umrao Gir came to him from Shuja with the proposal 
to pay the Marathas 80 lakhs of rupees in return for the cession of Rohil- 
khand and Farrukhabad to the Oudh Nawab (middle of Aug.). Mahadji and 
Visaji pressed strongly for the acceptance of Shija’s offer. Najib and Tukoji 
tried hard to have the offer rejected outright, by promising to help in 
bringing the Jat affair to a speedy conclusion. Ramchandra delayed decision 
pending the settlement with the Jats. So Najib secretly encouraged the Jats 
to delay settlement and after days of useless negotiations, Ramchandra finally 
gave in to Najib and Tukoji (end of Sept.). (61) 

Najib held a private discussion with the Jat envoys in his own tent 
(27 Sept.), and then calling both the parties before him fixed by his own arbitra- 
tion the tribute to be paid by the Jat Regent (8 Oct.). He then directed the 
Rohillas and the Bangash Nawab to hand over the Maratha Doab and make 
peace with the Marathas. His own health had deteriorated so much that 
he felt that his end was near. So he placed Zabeta’s hand in Tukoji’s and 
prayed to the latter to look after his son in the same way as Malhar had 
looked after the father, Finally he took leave of Ramchandra and departed 
for home, leaving behind Zabeta with a part of his froops. Passing through 
Chandausi (12 Oct.) and Sikandrabad (16 Oct.), he had just reached the district 
of Hapur when he breaathed his last (31 October, 1770). (62) 





(60) Sel. Com. Pro., 19 July, 1770, Letter Harper, 16 June; Idem., 21 June, 1770, 
Letter Dundi Khan; Idem., 9 Aug., 1770, Letter Gailliez, 8 July; fdem, 11 Aug., 1770, 
Deliberations, and Letters Harper, 4, 15 July; Idem., 25 Sept., 1770; Letters Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan and Dundi Khan; Idem, 5 Oct, 1770; Letter Harper, 13 Sept; 
Nuruddin, £ 122b. Very vague; C. P.C, 111, 323; Sarkar—F. M. E, 11, pp. 413-14. 
Absolutely confused. ' 

(61) Sel. Com. Pro., 25 Sept., 1770, Letters Harper 30 July, 7, 15 Aug. and 
Gailliez 16 Aug.; Idem., 11 Aug., 1770, Letter Harper 15 July; Idem., 19 Oct., 1770, 
Letter Gaulliez 24 Sept.; Idem., 15 March, 1772, Letter Barker 28 Jan.; Idem. 9 Nov., 
1770, letters Harper 11, 12 Oct. 

(62) Sel. Com. Pro., 19 Oct:, 1770, Letter Harper 22 Sept.; Idem, 7 Nov., 1770, 
Letters Harper 12, 17 Oct.; Sarkar—F M. E. 11, pp. 414-15; Sel Com. Pro., 23 Nov, 
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Thus passed away one of the greatest man of the age. He had trecked 
to India from Afghanistan as a poor illiterate refugee and entering service as: 
a despised foot soldier, he had risen rapidly in stages by sheer merit and 
force of character to be a Jamadar, a Resaladar, a Jagirdar, the Mir Bakhshi, 
the faujdar of Delhi and the Mukhtar of the Imperial administration. In fact 
he was the virtual Dictator of Delhi, from 1761-70. He was a rare genius 
who combined in himself the qualities: of a brave and dashing soldier, a 
popular and clever commander, a very skilful tactician, a superb diplomat, 
an efficient administrator and a great statesman. He appeared on the scene 
during the most stormy days of the Empire, but he had a keen sense of the 
realities of the time and instinctively pursued the right course. He saved 
Hindustan from the clutches of the Marathas during his own time. He also 
saved the tottering Empire from the rising power of the Jats and the Sikhs 
and remained loyal to the Emperor inspite of the latter's long absence from 
Delhi. Rough and honest, he was free from the civilised vices of deceit and 
double-dealing. Even in politics he acted in a clever but straightforward 
manner, except when his very existence was at stake in 1770. It was precisely 
because of this and his dynamic personality and winning manners that the 
wily Shuja-ud-daula was outwitted at every step by him. Even when he was 
practically on his death-bed, and Shuja had acquired an added importance in 
the eyes of the powers of Hindustan by his close alliance with the formidable 
English government at Calcutta, he managed to keep the Maratha invaders 
firmly on his own side, inspite of the opposition of his deadly foe, Mahadji 
Sindhia. (63) And his death proved fatal to the Empire and the Rohillas. The 
Emperor in desperation fell under the clutches of the Marathas to ultimately 
suffer the ignominy of being insulted and tortured in public, besides losing all 
vestige of power attached to his person. The Rohillas, due to disunity amongst 
themselves, fell an easy victim to the wanton attack of Shuja-ud- daula and 
the English in 1775 and lost their State in Rohilkhand. 


a 


A. F. M. KHALILUR RAHMAN. 


+ 





1770, Letter Harper 6 Nov.; Idem., 5 Dec., 1770, Letter Harjer 12 Nov.; Banerjee— 
Madav Rao, p. 165. Jats agreed to pay rupees 65 lakhs in 3 years, besides an annual 
tribute of |] lakhs. Ranjit was given a jagir of rupees 25 lakhs a year. 

(63) Sel. Com. Pro., 15 April, 1772; Letter Barker, 20 March. In March, 1772, 
when the Marathas over-ran Rahilkhand, Mahadji had Najib’s grave dug up and his 
corpse burnt. 


School Chapel of “St. Thomas”, 
| nom 
The Parish Church of “St. Thomas”, 
‘Galeutta.. 


qr was sometime during the year 1830 when Bishop Turner suggested, that 

the Free School Institution should be placed under closer clerical super- 
vision and discipline, and that for this purpose, it was necessary that a suitable 
Chapel should be provided for the use of the School children. The Bishop's 
suggéstion appears to have met with the general approval of all those connected 
with the Institution, and very shortly after, the Governors of the School were 
able to announce, that they had definitely decided to erect a Chapel within 
the School grounds, primarily for the spiritual welfare and benefit of the 
boys and girls. With this object in view, they also opened a subscription 
list for the ‘Building Fund” to which the following contributions were received : 


“SCHOOL CHAPEL BUILDING FUND 1830" 


g Rs. Rs. 
Archdeacon Corrie 1,000 Alfred Betts 50 
(Collected by) T. Brae... 50 

Lord William Bentinck 200 G., Chisholm 50 
Bishop of Calcutta ... 200 John: Cochrage * 50 
Hon. Sir Chas Grey, Kt. ... 200 J. B. Marrige 50 

» y Edward Ryan, Kt. 200 C. R. Martin 50 
Brigadier Wm. Richards, C.B. 200 G. Money aT 50 
Holt Mackenzie .: 200 E. Nosky bis 50 
Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B. ... 100 W. H. Twentyman 50 
TERN Moyat ... .. 100 H. H. Wilson 50 
Messrs. at der & Coy. ... 100 Bush & Coy. 3 40 
W. W. Bird .. 100 W. C. Blacquiere . 40 
James Calder 100 Major W. Battine ... 32 
G. Chester 100 Reverend Mill 32 
E. S. Ellis 100 Dykes & Coy. a 32 
C. T. Glass 100 Mackenzie Lyall & Coy. 32 
A. F. Hamilton 100 W. Anley 32 


4 
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“SCHOOL CHAPEL BUILDING FUND 1830.""—(Conid.) 


W. H. Macnaghten 
C. Morley 
R. Sanders 
Maj. Gen. 

K.C.B. ... 
Maj. Gen. Pike 
P. Andrew 
R. Barlow 
W. T. Beeby 
R. Vaughan 
J. N. Vant-Hartt .. 
Colonel C.. J. Doveton 


„R. Stevenson, CB. 


Captain E. P. Gowan 
»  F. Jenkins 

W. Eglentine 

C. Francis 

J. M. Gillanders 

E. Macnaghten 

W. Oxborough 

C. Pandazy 

W. Wallis 

Major Powney Ae 

Captain G. Dalby ... 

J. Athanass 

R. Ker... 

John Madge 

H. Martindell in 

A. SCL McMahon ... 

E. Wilkinson 

Captain Passmore ... 

Reverend T. Reichardt 

W. Currie 


Sir J. Arnold, 


E. Deedes 
A. Dobbs 


` John Dougal 


C. Greenlaw 

J. Holmes 

R. Molloy 

J. M. Seppings 
R. M. Tilghman 
T. Hart 


WA Mercado 


T. P. Oxborough . 
R. S. Thomson 

H. C. Watts 
Captain G. Hutchinson 
R. W. Alan 

T. Allardice 

J. Bartlett 

T. Bartlett 

H. Chalcroft 

R. Forbes 

John Gordon 

J. Grant 

E. Gray a 
J. H. M. Harvard ... 


- R. E. Jones 


F. Kellner 
J. Kyd so. 
R. Martindell 
D. Mills 

A. Porteous 
John Rose 
R. Sevestre 
W. Stacy 
J. R. Vas 


BISHOP JOHN MATTHIAS TURNER. 
Very little is known of the early life of this saintly Bishop, who was known 


to be a brilliant scholar and a great philanthropist. 


d 


We are, however, told 


. that after completing his studies at Christ's Church College, Oxford, in 1804, 


a 
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he was almost immediately appointed private tutor in the family. of the 
Marquis of Bonegal and that later in 1811, he became tutor at Eton to the 
Marquis of Londonderry, then Mr. Stewart. .Sometime during the year 
1823 he was presented to the Vicarage of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, in Berkshire, 
but transferred during the following year to the Rectory at Wilmslow, near 
Manchester, by the Earl of Liverpool. Finally he was presented to a 
Prebendary Stall in Lincoln Cathedral. 


On the death of Bishop James, this young Rector was nominated to the 
vacant See of Calcutta by Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of 
Control and consecrated fourth Bishop of Calcutta on Sunday, 17th May, 1829, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace Chapel. Two months 
later, on [5th July, he sailed for India, with the Earl and Countess of 
Dalhousie, on . board the Frigate ‘‘Pallas’’ of 42 guns, commanded by 
Captain Adolphus FitzClarence, R.N., son of King William the fourth. After 
a long and tiresome voyage this weather-beaten vessel anchored safely at 
Garden Reach on lOth December and on the same evening, the Bishop was 
enthroned in the Cathedral of St. Jolin, by the Venerable Archdeacon Corrie, 
who was later appointed firet Bishop of the newly created See of Madras. 


One of the first matters that engaged the Bishop's attention almost 
immediately on his arrival, was the question of the strict observance of the 
Sabbath day, which had hitherto been very much neglected by the Christian 
inhabitants of the settlement. In fact we are told, that it had almost become 
an established custom to treat Sundays like any other day of the week, 
notwithstanding the earlier appeals and protests of Bishops Middleton and 
Heber. Bishop Turner, however, was more fortunate in his endeavours, for 
his! appeals, both to the Government and to private individuals, appear to 
have had the desired effect and resulted in Government deciding, that 
Sundays in future, were to be set aside definitely for the strict observance of 
the Sabbath, when no secular work of any description would be permitted 
anywhere within the settlement. 


Among other things which the Bishop interested himself in, was the 
forming of the District Charitable Society for the purpose of affording relief 
and support to the poor and needy residents of the city, the building of 
three more Churches to provide additional accommodation for public worship, 
and the founding of the Infant School, the whole expense of which he bore 
from his private purse until the time of his death. Lastly, the Bishop drew 
up the necessary plans for the establishing of a High Schoo? now known as 
St. Paul's School, for which he engaged the services of a capable and efficient 
Rector from Home. This school, prior to its removal to Darjeeling, occupied 
a building which stood on the site of the Indian Museum and the Government 
School of Art, previously occupied by St. John’s College, now St. Xavier's 
College. 


The Bishop, who had been suffering from indifferent health for many 
years, had now begun to show definite signs of a decline, and early in 1831 
his condition began steadily to grow more serious. By the end of June, a 
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manifest change for the worse set in, when all hopes of his recovery were 
completely abandoned, and by Sunday 3rd July, his condition had become 
so serious, that he was unable to attend divine service at the Cathedral. 
Early on Thursday morning, it was found that the Bishop was sinking 
rapidly, and a few hours later, the pious Prelate passed peacefully away, at 
about 9-45 a.M. He was buried the following morning in the Churchyard of 
St. John’s Cathedral, where me grave is to be seen to this day, in a perfect 
state of preservation. 


CHAPEL ARCHITECT. 


The design for the Chapel was prepared by the eminent Architect, 
J. P. Parker, who also supervised the building of the edifice, which was 
erected at a cost of over Rs. 50,000/-. Towards this amount, the Free School 
Society gave Rs. 33,641/-, from which a sum of Rs. 1,808/- was spent on 
providing punkahs, wall shades, communion plate, etc. ; the balance being 
raised by public subscriptions. 


It would probably be of interest to mention, that Mr. Parker also designed 
and built the Ochterlony Monument which is an oustanding feature on the 
Calcutta maidan. This fine column 165 feet in height, is said to be the only 
structure in the city which has an artificial foundation, made by first driving 
into the earth 82 sal logs each 20 feet long, with their heads 8 feet below the 
surface level. Over these a strong teakwood frame was laid and over that 
again, 8 feet of solid masonry, before the lowest step was begun. 


LAYING OF FOUNDATION STONE. 


The chief corner-stone of the Chapel was laid with solemn ceremony on 
Tuesday morning 13th April, 1830, by Her Excellency Lady Bentinck, in the 
presence of the Chief Justice Sir Charles Edward Grey, Sir Edward Ryan, 
Sir John Hayes, the Hon'ble Members of the Supreme Council, the Most 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Venerable Archdeacon Daniel 
Corrie, the Governors’ of the Free School Institution'and a large assemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen. On this occasion a sermon was preached by the 
Bishop, who took for his text the words of the Ist verse of the 127th psalm, 
“Except the Lord build the house, their labour is but lost that built it.” 


The inscription, on the plate that was deposited with the Corner-Stone, 
with several coins of England and Bengal together and the Reports of the 
Free School Institution enclosed in a case, read as follows :— 


“Except the Lord build the House, they labour in vain that build it. 
Psalm exxvii-l. ` 
This, the Corner Stone of an Edifice to be dedicated to God's 


honor and service, as the Chapel of the Calcutta Free School, was 
laid April 13th, 1830. 
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Patron. 
The Right Reverend, The Lord Bishop. 


Honorary Governor. 
The Venerable, The Archdeacon. 


Governors, 
Rev'd W. Eales. Geo. Chester, Esq. 
Rev'd T. Robertson. H. Shakespeare, Esq. 
C. Mackenzie, Esq. R. MacClintock, Esq., and 
E. S. Ellis, Esg. W. H. Macnaghten. 


Wm. Prinsep, Esq. 
J. P. Parker, Architect.” 


At the conclusion of this impressive ceremony the distinguished party 
retired to a large tent which had been pitched in the grounds, where, in 
accordance with the prevailing custom at that period, they partook of a 
hearty breakfast. 


STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 


The style of architecture adopted in erecting the Chapel was a species 
of the Greek Composite, between the lonic and the Corinthian, while the 
plans appear to have been taken from the Catholic Chapel in Finsbury 
Square, somewhat after the style of the, now forgotten, old St. James’ 
Church which stood in Nebutolla Lane. The extreme length of the Edifice 
was originally about 116 feet, including the porch and its height to the top 
of the masonry part of the steeple, 102 feet. It consisted of a porch, far too 
narrow in width, a vestibule paved with stone, to the right of which was a 
vestry and to the left a private room, together with a nave oblong in shape, 
measuring 73 feet by 52 feet, which was also paved with stone. At the 
eastern end of the nave were two staircases leading to the galleries, that on 
the right being for the use of the girls, and the other for the boys. 


Finally, the Chapel was surmounted by a stone steeple (this must have 
been made of masonry and bricks) of the ‘‘sugar-loaf’’ pattern, which was 
erected over the porch shortly after the completion of the building, at a cost 
of Rs. 5,000/-, raised by public subscriptions. This structure was an old- 
fashioned, clumsy looking eréction weighing 115 tons, and in comparison 
with the width of it’s base, appeared to have terminated almost too abruptly, 
which gave it an air of stiffness. Apart from this defect, the utmost attention 
had been given to its architectural strength and solidity. 


INTERIOR OF CHAPEL. 


A striking feature of the Chapel was the light appearance of its interior, 
the effect of which was greatly enhanced by a glass window erected at the 
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eastern end, the upper portion of which’ was ornamented with ordinary plain 
coloured glass. The roof, provided with two large sky-lights, was supported 
on ten fluted columns, without volutes, which were much admired for the 
beautiful ornamentations of their capitals. These handsome columns were 
_ composed of the Acanthus of the Corinthian, over which, standing perpendi- 
cular, were arranged leaves with drooping heads somewhat resembling those 
of the Canella Albra, while their outer cornices, the tops of which were 
35 feet from the ground, were strictly of the Ionic order. Strangely, these 
columns wtre not provided with bases on the floor, but peobably this was 
to avoid any projections from coming in the way of the news. 


The Nave was originally arranged with 56 pews containing seats to 
‘ accommodate 29] persons, incluting those beneath the galleries which 
faced inwards, running from west to east. To the south-east .end of the 
Mave was situated a tall, clumsy looking, wooden pulpit, together with a 
wooden lectern nearby and ‘it is very probable, that somewhere here sat the 
Clergy, as the Chapel in those ‘days was not provided with a chancel. The 
Sanctuary at that period, was the present-day chancel and it had heavy- 
looking, wooden, communion rails. 


The Choir, an unrobed one, occupied seats on the western gallery and 
according to the customs prevailing in those days, the boys and girls sat 
on either side of the harmonium, after the manner and style of the children 
‘in the Foundling Chapel at Bloomsbury. The galleries, intended -solely for 
the use of the school children, were erected along the north, south and west 
walls of the Chapel and were supported in front on two rows of iron 
stanchions, placed between the colonnades of masonry. They were faced with 
tall, unsightly, wooden railings, which had a lining of red cloth behind them 
and were provided with wooden benches, four rows deep, sufficient 
to accommodate 500 children. Unfortunately, the two back rows of the 
benches were placed far too low, with the result, that the view of the pulpit 
was entirely intercepted by the backs of the children seated immediately in 
front. 


Artificial lighting was not provided in the Chapel at this period and in 
consequence, the evening services were held at'4 P.M. The only church which 
was lighted and where evening services were held after dark, was St. John’s 
Cathedral and that, not until after the year 1823 when large, handsome chande- 
Lers, the gift of Robert McClintock, were arranged along the centre of the nave 
at a cost of Rs. 10,000/-. The Cathedral was also the only church in the city `. 
which had it’s floors laid in blue and grey marble, the stones for which were ` 
said to have been brought from the ruins of the broken tombs of the ancient 


. Kings at Gaur. 


COMPOUND, ENTRANCE ETC. 


The entrance to the Chapel from the public roadway, was by means of 
two gates with a pathway leading from one gate to the other, running under the 
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carriage porch and forming an arc of a circle, the chord of which was formed 
by the boundary wall built parallel to the public street. That portion of the 
pathway within the enclosure and nearest to the school, was divided from 
the Chapel by a wall, built with the intention of preventing the children from 
escaping from the school by these gates. 


It would perhaps be of interest to mention. that the north-west corner of 
the Chapel and the whole of that portion over which the steeple was erected, 
was originally an area covered by a large deep tank. In the circumstances 
the builders took every precaution to make this portion of the ground as 
firm as possible and to provide stronger foundations, but, nevertheless, the 
parts settled a little more than the rest of the building and were always a 
source of anxiety to the Church Committee. At one time it was intended to 
replace the boundary wall along the street, with an elegrant iron railing and 
also to ornament the top of the steeple with a weather-vane, fitted with a 
horizontal cross bearing the first letters of the four cardinal points. It was 
further contemplated to place a clock on the steeple, the space for which 
still exists in the present tower, but for want of funds these improvements 
could not be carried‘ out. 


OPENING CEREMONY. 


The last brick of the Chapel was laid on Friday morning [5th July, 1831, 
when a flag was hoisted at the head of the porch to celebrate the great 
occasion. Unfortunately however, the edifice could not be consecrated at 
the time of its completion, due to the untimely death of Bishop Turner, and 
was therefore only formally opened for public worship by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Corrie. This solemn ceremony was held on Sunday morning 
20th November, 1831,-when the Chapel was dedicated to Saint Thomas, in 
commemoration of the founding of the Free School Society on that day. 
The sermon at this service was preached by che Archdeacon, who took for 
his text the l4th verse of the 18th chapter of St. Matthew, "Even so it is 
not the will of your Father which is in heaven, that one of these little ones 


should perish.” a 
The offertory taken at this service amounted to Rs. 397/12/-. 


EARLY CHAPLAINS AND CONSECRATION. 


The usual church services continued to be held regularly at the Chapel 
after its opening and were at first conducted by the junior Chaplains of 
St. John’s Cathedral, until the appointment of a permanent Chaplain. In this 
connection it would be of interest to mention, that Bishop Turner, prior to 
his death, had arranged with the Society of the Propagation of the 
Gospel to provide Chaplains for both this Chapel and the newly built Church 
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of St. Thomas at Howrah, so as to save both the couches: the expense 
of having to pay for their Chaplains. 


In the meantime, however, the Reverend Thomas Robertson took over 
the responsibilities of maintaining the church services, but was succeeded ` 
during February, 1832 by the Reverend Henry Fisher.’ It was not until 12th 
January, 1833 when the Reverend John McQueen of the S, P., G., was 
appointed as the first permanent Chaplain and he continued in office until the 
end of 1840. It was during his chaplaincy, when, on 2nd February, 1833, the 
Chapel—the firat of its kind in India—was consecrated by Bishop Daniel 
Wilson, the first Metropolitan Bishop of India. 


At a meeting of the subscribers and donors of the Free School Society, 
held in the School House on Thursday, l4th February, 1833, the following 
resolution was passed, but it does not appear to have been put into effect 


until early in 1840 :— 


“That a Secretary to the Institution, being a clergyman be 
appointed on an adequate salary to superintend in the frst 
instance, the whole internal management of the school and its 
Funds and to officiate as clergyman in the church erected on 
the premises.” 


As a result of this Meeting, the Reverend Anthony Garstin was appointed 
Secretary to the school on 14th November, 1835, in succession to the Reverend 
Thomas Robertson and although he assisted at the services ‘in the Chapel 
until he terminated his services with the Institution at the end of 1840, he 
was at no time the Chaplain of the Chapel. 


The salary of the Organist at this period was apparently Rupees thirty 
only, as we find that during 1836 it was raised to Rupees forty per month 


CHAPEL IN DANGER. 


Sometime during the year 1837, grave concem. was felt for the safety of 
the Chapel, as several cracks began to appear both on the walls and on the 
roof, due to the strain on the foundations caused by the weight of the heavy 
steeple. Expert advice on the matter was soon obtained, and the neces- 
sary repairs put in hand under the supervision of the Architect who built the 
Chapel. The craeks in the walls were repaired by first opening them out 
as deep in as possible and then rebinding the parts with large, strong, well 
burnt tiles. Those on the roof were treated similarly, after which the terrace 
was re-laid, by first removing one inch of the whole roof and then putting 
in one inch of new terrace. In order to protect the steeple and to avoid any 
moisture sinking into the foundations, which might cause further sinking 
during the rainy season, a sloping platform of masonry, projecting 5 or 6 feet 
from the base of the steeple, was built along the western face of the steeple 
and the walls of the Chapel. At the same time the roadway under the 


r 
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steeple was raised with well beaten Koah up to a level with the bottom step 
of the entrance door, so as to prevent inundations along this portion of the 


Chapel. 


These repairs were completed at a cost of Rs. 1,452/14/- raised by public 
subscriptions, including a sum of Rs. 796/- collected at a Special Service held 
in the Chapel, at which the sermon was preached by Bishop Wilson. 


It would appear that the finances of the School were not in too good a 
condition at this period, for during May of this year the Governors of the 
School requested Government to take over the Chapel and to bear all its 
expenses, but the suggestion was evidently turned down, as the Chapel con- 
tinued to be the property of the Se until the year 1870, 


t 


FIRST CHAPLAIN AND SECRETARY., 


The’ first Chaplain tand Secretary to the Free School Society was d 
Reverend James C. Thompson, who was appointed on 3rd February, 1840 
-and during his term of office, the longest on record, the funds of the Chapel 
flourished considerably and together with the school, passed through many 
years of prosperity. Early during his chaplaincy Candelabra with candles 
were introduced, for the first time, to light the Chanel and the evening 
Services were held at a much later hour. The old wooden Architraves were 
also replaced by ones made of iron, as it was found that they had been badly 
damaged by white ants and dry rot. Prosperity however, brought with it 
destruction, for during the terrible cyclone which swept over the city with 
unprecedented violence, on the morning of 5th October, 1864, both the Chapel 
- and the School were severely damaged. The former had it’s East window 
completely destroyd, while the latter had its roof torn off from the walls. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


‘On the retirement of the Reverend Thompson in March, 1864, it was 
arranged with the Church Missionary Society to take over the services at the 
Chapel, as the Governors of the school found it a heavy strain on their finances 
to pay the stipend of a combined Chaplain and Secretary. The arrangements 
made, were, that the Church Missionary ‘Society would take the revenue 
derived from seat rents and collections for services rendered, but pay from 
this total amount, a sum of Rs. 185/- every month to the ree School Society 
as ground rent, a set off against any necessary repairs, and as interest on 
the sum of Rs. 33,641 /- originally spent by the Society on erecting the Chapel. 

As a result of these arrangements the Reverends John Barton and 
E. W. Stuart, the first Joint Secretaries of the Church Missionary Society, 
who happened to be free on Sundays with no definite clerical duties to 
perform in any church, took over charge of the Chapel. Both these gentlemen 
lived close by at No. 12 .Chowringhee, later a large Chemist’s ‘shop and 
dispensary and now the ‘premises of the Continental Hotel, 

5 $ 
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DISTINGUISHED CONGREGATION. 
First ORGAN, ETC. 


Present day worshippers may be interested to know that during the 
Viceroyalty of Sir John Lawrence (1864-1869), whose simple statue faces the 
southern entrance to Government House, His Excellency together with Lady 
Lawrence and their staff, used frequently to attend Divine Service in this 
Chapel, which at that period was also attended by all Calcutta Society. 


Lighting by gas was introduced sometime during the year 1865, and traces 
of 8 of the old sky-light fittings are still to be seen between the columns over 
the galleries. Among other improvements which were carried out during 
this period, was the widening of the narrow ‘steps at the north and south 
entrances, during 1866, when the entrances were also fitted with corrugated 
iron shades at a cost of Rs, 300/-. 


The first Organ, a fine large instrument by Robson with coloured pipes— 
was presented by the Reverend Barton in 1867 prior to his retirement and 
was erected over the western gallery. During the same year the Reverend 
Stuart made a gift of the present handsome teakwood pulpit, which at that 
period, was one of open woodwork without the carved panels which we see 
today. The’latter gentleman vacated the Chaplaincy during February, 1869, 
but continued as Secretary of the Church Missionary Society until he was 
invalided home on 14th March, 1872. Not being permitted to return to India 
by his medical advisers, the Reverend Stuart decided to proceed to Australia 
and was in due course appointed Bishop of Waiapu, New Zealand. After 
16 long years of work in that diocese, the Bishop resigned the See to once 
again became a simple missionary and laboured in the Mission fields of Persia. 
When he retired to his home in Hartford we do not know, but he died there 
sometime during March, 1911. 


The Reverend ‘Stuart was succeeded at the Chapel by the Reverend A. 
Eshalbach, who assumed office on 23rd February, 1869, but after a few 
months vacated it on Ith June. He in turn was succeeded by the Reverend 
Allan Ramsay, who made over charge to the Reverend T. D. Gray on 23rd 
February, 1870. 


FIRST GOVERNMENT CHAPLAIN AND DISTRICT PARISH CHURCH. 
° 


On the termination, of the arrangements made with the Church Missionary 
Society, which expired at the end of 1869, Archdeacon Henry Pratt, on the 
advice of Bishop Milman, obtained from Government the appointment of a 
full time Government Chaplain for the Chapel. He also arranged with the 
` Free School Society for the Chaplain to be the Secretary of the School, and 
with the consent’ and approval of the Governors, to have the free use of the 
Secretary's house in return for. his services thereby saving a sum of Rs. 170/- 
which would otherwise have to be paid to him as house rent, if he had to 
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‘live outside the school premises. At the same time he also arranged with 
Government to take over the Chapel as a Parish Church, for the district of 
of Colinga, etc. 


On the completion of these arrangements the Reverend Gray was 
appointed as the first Government Chaplain of the Parish Church and Secretary 
of the Free School Society. He assumed charge of the joint office sometime 
during July, 1870. 


It was at about this time when additional gas fittings were installed in the 
Church at a cost of Rs. 300/-. 


'A FAMOUS CHAPLAIN. 


On the Reverend Gray vacating office on 29th April, 1874, he was suc- 
ceeded by the Reverend S. B. Taylor, an exceedingly able and influential 
clergyman of great personality, an eloquent preacher and an able musician. 
During his terms of office the funds of the church began to flourish consider- 
ably, due to his untiring efforts and unbounded energy, which enabled him 
to raise large sums of money from time to time, to carry out extensive 


additions and improvements both to the Church and to the School. 


IMPROVEMENTS, ETC. 


Sometime during the year 1875 the first of a series of improvements were 
put into effect by the removal of the ugly wooden railings around the galleries. 
These were replaced by the present light teakwood frames, along which used 
to run the following illuminated text, taken from the 17th, 18th and 19th 
verses of the 116th Psalm :— : 


/ “I will offer to Thee the sacrifice of Thanksgiving- and will call upon 
the name of the Lord. I will pay my vows unto the Lord in the 
sight of all His people. In the courts of the Lord's house even in the 
midst of Thee, O Jerusalem, Praise the Lord,” 


A metal frame, handsomely painted by one. of the members of the con- 
gregation and omamented with a text, was also fixed around the moulding 
of the Arch of the East Window. The words of the text on this frame were 
taken from the 9th verse of the 96th Psalm :— 


“O worship the Lord in the beauty of Holiness, fear before Him, all 
the earth.” 


Both the above cost Rs. 640/I1/- and together with the colour scheme 
introduced on the walls of the Sanctuary, helped considerably to relieve the 
cold and bare appearance of the interior, A sum of over Rs. 588/ was 
spent on new punkha frills of an extremely effective design for the four 
punkhas in the Sanctuary and Chancel, and at the same time, a firm in England 
was asked to submit estimates and designs for- a'suitable Stained Glass East 
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Window, which was to be two feet higher than-the former one destroyed in 
the cyclone of 1864. A subscription list was opened for this purpose to which 


the following contributions were received :— 





St. Thomas’ Church 419-6 Rev. T. D. Gray ... - 25 

(Easter Offertory) D. McGregor ' 25 
A Friend st 200 © Mrs. Woodrow 25 
Rev. S. B. Taylor ... 150 , Dr. McConnell - 20 
Hon. F. L. Beaufort 104 Mrs. De Wet 20 
E. J. Stanley pa 100 J. Law a 20 
Through Miss Nazar 100 - Rev. W. C. Bromehead ... 16 
From Customs House 85 Mr. Hartnell or . 16 
Hon. Rivers Thompson 50 Rev. A. ‘Eschelbach ~ «10 
J: H. A. Brenson ... .. 50 F. King ae . 10 
D. W. Madge 50 J. Francis - as teh 8 
C. W. Law es .. 34 A Friend es oes 6 
A. S. Harrison... .. = 32 

j TOTAL 1,575-6 





It was further proposed to erect a Chancel Screen, but for reasons not 


known, this scheme was abandoned. 


The revenue derived from seat rents during this year amounted to 


Rs. 2,923/-. 


During the following year a new set of Altar Plate costing Rs. 425/-, was 
made by Messrs. Hamilton & Coy. from the material of the old damaged 
set which had been melted down for this pupose. A credence shelf was also 
placed over the Altar and a marble gate slab put up at the entrance from 
the street, both of which cost Rs. 160/-. The wooden frames of the pews, 
which had loosened, were at the sametime made secure and fastened with 
wooden battens at a-cost of Rs. 341/-. In the meantime cracks had again 
begun to'appear on the north and south walls, due to the subsidence of the 
building at the west end, caused by the weight of the heavy steeple and 
these were carefully examined and repaired, while the walls were further 
secured by means of iron tie bands. 


CHOIR AND MUSIC. 


. The Reverend Taylor, who was, also the Choirmaster, considerably 
improved the music and singing at the Church and brought it up to a high 
standard of efficiency. He further introduced the use of the Hymnal 
Companion and replaced the old-fashioned Psalter.by Mercer, with a more 
up-to-date edition compiled by Monk and Ouseley. 
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NEW SANCTUARY. 


It was sometime during the year 1877 when the Church was extended 
further eastwards and a new Sanctuary, 26 feet in length, added to the 
structure at a cost of Rs. 2,800/-. This sum also included the cost of 
the carved stone frame, which was placed ifto position at the same time, 
to receive the newly arrived East Window. Along the top of the walls of the 
new Sanctuary, which terminated in an Apse, the turret cornice and moulding 
of the main building were continued, and it was also at first intended to decorate 
the frieze with an ornamental text similar in character to that which ran along 
the front of the galleries, but for some reason this was not done. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW. 


The richly coloured stained glass window was executed by a firm in 
England at a cost of Rs. 2,400/- and consisted of two large lights, with four 
small illuminated Evangelistic emblems which were placed at the top and the 
bottom of the window. Those at the bottom have since been removed and 
now adorn the north-east wall of the Side Chapel. The subjects on the two 
large lights depict ‘Christ blessing little children”, and ‘‘Christ confirming 
St. Thomas’ faith and were taken from the following texts :— 

“Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves; be ye 
therefore wise as serpents and as harmless as doves.” St. Matthew 
Chapter 10, verse 16. 


“Then saith He to Thomas, reach hither thy finger and behold my 
hands; and reach hither thy hands and thrust it into my side and be 
not faithless but believing." St. John Chapter 20, verse 27. 


Freight and duty on this window amounted to Rs. 163/10/6 and a further 
sum of Rs. 70/- was spent locally, on placing it into position. 


NEW CHANCEL, ETC. > 
With the building of the new Sanctuary, the old Sanctuary which had 


been in use for 46 long years, was converted into a roomy Chancel measuring 
28 feet by 26 feet, and together with the Sanctuary was ornamented with a 
coloured design and fitted with a carved teawkood wainscotting, which rose 
a few feet from the floor. Carved teakwood choir stalls °with benches and 
prayer desks for the Clergy, made at the school workshops at a cost of 
Rs. 2,341 /6/- towards which the Free School Society contributed Rs. 1,593/6/-, 
were also placed into position and the choir removed from the. west gallery 
to its present site. At the same time a new Altar cloth in rich silk was 
ordered from Jones & Willis, Birmingham, which with the reading desk and 
footstoole cost Ra. 1,069/14/-. 


The seating in the Nave was also re-arranged so as to accommodate 
400 persons, and the old style of sky-light illumination was replaced by rows of 


+ 
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gas jets, which ran along the top of. the cornice on Bodh sides of the entire 
length of the building. i 


NEW ITALIAN TOWER, ETC. 


The old steeple, which was found to be far too heavy for the foundations 
and which had always been a source of anxiety and expense to the church 
committee, was demolished during 1879, and in its place, the present light. 
weight Tower of the Italian style of architecture was erected at a cost of 
Rs. 1,000/-, paid by the Free School Society. This Tower, it will be of 
interest to know, was a facsimile of the one designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, the famous Architect and Builder’ of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, 
for St. Mildred'’s Church, Broad Street, London. 


The floor of the Chancel, which at this period used to rise in five steps - 
to the Altar, was ornamented in the centre with a large panel of variagated 
_ Italian marble inlaid with handsome encaustic tiles, at a cost of Rs. 1,200/- 
and the old wood and iron communion rails were replaced by ones made of 
polished brass, mounted on brass standards and ornamented with Vine leaves at 
a cost of Rs. 256/-. The walls of the Sanctuary and Chancel were also 
tinted and diapered, while the lower portions were covered with dossel 
hangings obtained from Jones and Willis, Birmingham. 


At this time it ‘used to be the custom for the members of the congregation 
to subscribe each year, a sum of money sufficient to purchase prizes for the 
children of the Choir, and for the Church Committee to entertain the members 
of the congregation to a Parish Tea. Both these customs have however now 
long since been discontinued. 


GILDED REREDOS. 


Among the many improvements which were carried out during the year 
1879, was the addition of a handsomely carved and richly gilded Reredos. 
This was erected over the back of the Altar at a cost of Rs.160/12/—and 
consisted of five illuminated panels, bearing the Sacred Monograms and; 
emblems of the Holy Sacrament. At the same time ‘the walls of the 
Chancel were painted in delicate shades of colourings at a cost of Rs. 100/- ; 
the clumsy old wooden lectern replaced by the present one in polishd brass, 
and the front rows of the ‘choir stalls mounted on elegantly designed brass 
standards. The centre and side aisles, together with the Vestibule, were also 
laid in white marble at a cost of Rs. 3,217/10/6. 


Prior to his transfer in 1880, the Reverend Taylor replaced the old and 
worn out bell in the Tower with a new one costing Rs. 230/- and fitted gas 
lamps to the dark and unlit north and south doorways, and a cost of 
Rs. 18/4/-. His last act was his thought for the children of his choir for 
whom he provided shoes and socks at a cost of Rs. 61/-. This practice’ con- 
tinued for several years, but was discontinued after his retirement. 
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On 23rd January 1880 the Reverend Gentleman left for Shillong and with 
his departure, .the revenues of the church began gradually to decrease, and in 
general, all activities ceased until his return in 1883. All that was added to 


the church during the following year was a set of Brass Altar Vases which 
cost Rs. 12/-. 


Great anxiety appears to have been felt for the safety of the building 
during 1882, due to the settling of the newly erected Tower, and in conse- 
quence a thorough examination of the structure was carried out by Major A. C. 
Bigg-Wither of the Royal Engineers. On receipt of this Engineer's report, 
the necessary repairs, as directed by him, were immediately carried out by 
Messrs. Mackintosh Burn & Company at a cost of Rs. 1,758/-. 


ORGAN REMOVED TO NAVE. 


With the return of the Reverend Taylor in March, 1883, things began 
to brighten up once again, both in the Church and School and it was shortly 
after, when the Organ was put into thorough repair at a cost of Rs. 600/- and 
removed to the eastern end of the north aisle, directly below where the present 
instrument is “situated. At the same time a handsomely carved teakwood 
screen, costing Rs. 118/-, was placed in front of the instrument to conceal 
the player’ from the view of the congregation. 


Carved teakwood panels with designs taken from the parable of "The 
Sower and the Seeds” were also placed into the open spaces of the pulpit 
at a cost of Rs. 112/ , and coir mats and matting, costing Rs. 119/-, provided 
for the two vestries. 


During the following year a teakwood Credence shelf, to match the 
Reredos, was placed over the Altar at a cost of Rs. 36/8/-, and a brass 
Altar Cross purchased for Rs. 90/-. A Parish Mission, the first of its kind 
in this City, was held in the church during March and conducted by the 
Reverend W. Black of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 


Sometime during 1885 the central portion of the western wall of the 
gallery was painted and ornamented with a coloured text in Red and Blue, 
the words of which the writer does not now remember, at a cost of Rs. 64/-, 
and in the following year sun-light cones were fitted to the roof at a cost of 


Rs. 205/-. 


t 


ROBED CHOIR 


” Te was not until the year 1888 when the children of the choir were robed, 
for the first time, in Cassocks & Surplices, which cost Rs. 84/- including white 


college collars. It is very probable, that the gentlemen of the choir were 
robed shortly: after. i 


During the following year a white marble memorial slab was placed in 
the church by ‘the Governors of the Free School and the members of the 
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congregation, in memory of David Walter Madge, who was a Governor of 
the School and who for thirty years, was closely connected with the welfare 
of the Institution. This tablet including fixing charges etc. cost Rs. 254/11/-. 


Sometime in 1890 a store-room was made over the choir vestry, and the 
western aisle, measuring 24/6" x 3°6:, extending fram the north to the south 
walls ; was laid in marble at a cost of Rs. 434/14/6. The old and untidy 
brown Holland punkah frills were also replaced by ones of neatly designed 
matting, which cost Rs. 124/3- and new choir chairs were purchased for 
Rs. 185/-. 


The rates for seatings were revised during this year and fixed at Rs. 3/-, 
2/- and I/- per month, 


On 17th July 1891 the Reverend Taylor retired from service, much to the 
regret of all connected with the School and Church, both of which 
have undergone considerable changes since his time. It is however, a matter . 
of great regret, that a suitable memorial tablet has not yet been placed to 
his memory in the church, for, which he did so much and where he laboured 


untiringly for 14 years. 


During the year 1892, the Annual Festival Service held ‘every year on 
St. Thomas’ Day, 2lst December, was attended by Their Excellencies The 
Viceroy and The Marchioness of Lansdowne. It would not be out of 
place to mention, that this was an old custom introduced from the earliest 
days of the Charity School, ‘when the children, teachers and Governors used 
to march in procession from the School House to St. John’s Church, every year 
on this day. 


ARCHDEACON KITCHIN. 


Nothing of importance appears to have taken place+in the Church, 
until the appointment, in 1894, of the Reverend Arthur Kitchin, when several 
additions and improvements were made. Almost immediately on his 
taking over charge, he had the old bazar-made Altar, which had been in 
use for 60 odd years, replaced by one handsomely carved in teakwood at 
a cost of Rs. 110/- and purchased a new Litany Desk .for Rs. 35/-. Both 
of these were made locally by the boys of the Industrial School at Bishop's 
' College. Among further additions, were, a set of Sacramental Cruets for 
water and wine, a brass Altar Bookstand obtained from Messrs. Orr 
& Company, Madras, at a cost of Rs. 69/-, a set of Altar Vases purchased 
locally for Rs. 15/8/-, a supply of fair linen provided for the Altar costing 
Rs. 99/8/-, delicately embroidered Super Altar Frontals in green, white 
and violet, for Rs. 130/-, Rs. 120/- and Rs. 100/- each respectively ; green, 
red and violet Burses and Chalice Veils costing Rs. 60/-, and sixteen Alms 
Bags for Rs. 80/-. All these were the manufacture of the Sisters of All 
Saints, Bombay. ` 
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About the same time the seats in the side aisles were re-arranged, so as 
to run from riorth and to south, facing eastwards, at a cost of -Rs. 265/6/-. 
The monthly rates for seat rents were also revised and fixed at Rs. 2/- and 
and l/- respectively. 


NEW ORGAN. 


The original Organ, built by Robson in 1867, was thoroughly overhauled, 
repaired and enlarged during the following,year, by Messrs. Hurry Brothers, 
the local organ Builders, at a cost of Rs. 3,250/-, which sum included the 
re-voicing of ‘all the old pipes. At the same time alterations were made 
to the gallery immediately above the instrument, to provide sufficient space 
for the added height of the enlarged organ. This work was carried out by 
the firm of Messrs. D’Costa & Company, and cost Rs. 100/-. 


The new Organ, when completed. consisted of two manuals, the Swell 
and the Great, and was provided with new drawstops together with a complete 
free action for the Swell Organ. The specifications were as follows :— * 


Swell Organ. 
-Gemshorn it . 4 feet spotted metal 56 pipes. 


Salicional E. és » 4 4 
Vox Celeste’ ..8 n ie we FAs 
Gamba ee so) 56 a 
Oboe . &,, i » 56 ,, 
Open Diapason E: a a BOS) oe 
Stopped ,, 2-8 ys ae » 56 ,, 


Lieblich Gedact. 


Great Organ. . , : 
Dulciana. - 
Fifteenth. í 
Gamba. 
Open Diapason. ‘ 7 
Principal. 
Stepped Diapason. 
Wald Flute. 


Pedal Organ.. Burdon. 


Couplers. ‘Swell to Great, Swell to Pedal, Great to Pedal. 
6 : 
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The folowing contributions were received during 1895 for the . Organ 
Enlargement Fund :— 


“Decimal One” 230 Mrs. Stirling Sis a 12 
A. W. Grosser 70 K. E. B. es ‘ak 10 
Rev. A. Kitchin es 60 Mrs. Belchambers at 10 
Mrs. Graham ne a 60 ° L. W. D'Crz ba a 10 
T. Mitchell ee 60 E. B. Legeyt ies . > 10 
W. L. Sanderson ... 60 - Miss Davis E, ie 6 
E. S. Sawyer 60 Mrs. Dowling 6 
J. Taylor 60 Miss Fink , 6 
Anonymous a i 50 „ Fox 6 
E. M. Smith ° a we «5D » Hand 6 
Dr. Wallace ' et D 50 R. O'Flaherty 6 
Anonymous M ey 40 Miss Purchase 6 
J. D’Cruz ae or 34 Mrs. Sanderson 6 
W. R Collins pa n 30 B. Scott 6 
Mrs. Comley a a 30 Mrs. Vanspall 6 
A. W. MacLeod ... wee 30 Miss Allsopp 5 
Rev. H. B. Cogan ... Si 20 Anonymous 5 
Mrs. Ferris + ae 20 A. H. Ardwise 5 
C. T. Hockley ve ii 20 Miss D’Cruz ” 5 
Miss Melitus iy ss 18 . Mrs. L. W. D'Cruz 5 
H. Rossford oji ae 16 | » Fitzwilliam * .;.: 5 
Thanksoffering a 16 A. Lawless 5 
J. Fitzwilliam “ ... sy 12° Miss Madge 5 
Mrs. French ee bet 12 C. D. Paul 5 
» Kerr TE ea 12 P. A. Prins . . 5 
Migs Nazar st oy 12 W. B. Watson 5 
L. P. Patton ae a 12 W. Woed sar ae ee 5 
Miss Ryland Da is 12 Sums under Rs. 5... | ahs l 
‘ Total Rs. ... 1,339 


Further contributions received for the Organ Enlargement Fund during 
1896 were as follows :— 


s Rs. a ‘ Rs. 
E. H. Lloyd ae ia 60 E. M. 7i DA aa, 2486 20 
“Decimal One”... aa 50 Capt. Cameron _... 
Dr. Wallace 83 m 50 Mrs. Neal `` a es 


5 
Re 5 
Anonymous $s te 44 », Vanspall | ..' 5 
By P. A. Prins _ ... oF 35 » Blackwell oe mt 3 
E. O'B. Smith ya 23 25 vod — 

302 
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Sometime during 1898 a new Pedal board was fitted to the Organ at a 
cost of Rs. 80/-, new music purchased for the use of the choir costing Rs. 126/4 
and new cassocks made which cost Rs. 30/-. 


During the following year a deep toned bell was presented to the Church 
by A. M. Downs, as the one in use had cracked on one side and given way 
on the other, while being rung for service on a Sunday morning. The bell 
bears the following inscription A. M. Downs; L. Rae; P. I. Downs.” 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS, ETC. 


Electric lights were introduced into the Church during the year 1900, 
when the installation work was carried out by Messrs. Kilburn & Coy. at a 
cost of Rs. 1,400/-. Fittings for these lights were not too ornamental during 
those days, and in consequence the lights hanging over the centre aisle were 
of the simple pendant pattern with clusters of three lights each, while the 
others were of the common wall-bracket type. 


The following contributions were received during 1900 for the Electric 
Lighting Fund :— $ 





_By a Concert at the Opera Hoùse ... .. 520 8 
PEA ey » os Free School soe . H9 0 
1, the offertory on Harvest Sunday ... .. 458 | 
„ Misses Graham ni $e ae 56 0 

Mrs. Stirling r ioe ces . 30 0 

Misses Graham ... o as m. 450 

Mrs. Ferris $ T n 250 

Capt. Cameron TET a a 10 0 

Miss Purchase ... . it Se Ei lo 0 
„ Smith ai iX a Oo ad: 10 0 

Anonymous ve TA 4 Mg 5 0 
Miss Comley we ee ee, os 5 0 

J. Pymn oy 3 06 

Total Rs. ... 1,296 9 





During the following year the Church was throughly repaired, the 
Chancel re-decorated and the passages along the north and south side aisles 
laid with Indian Patent stone at a cost of Rs. 2198/14/-. New cassocks were 
also made, which cost Rs. 150/14/-. 
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Further: contributions received for the Electric Lighting Fund d during 1901 


were as follows :— 


By Mrs. Mauger ... uae .. Rs. 9] 
J. Pymin EE TN a. aa AAT 
Miss Fox ae ey pea 11) 

Total Rs. 118 


The following donations were received during this year for the Diocesan 


20th Century Fund :— 


By Mrs. Jones . 116 Mrs. Hollinbery ll 
Miss E. F. Graham ... 40 Miss Mauger Il 
Mrs. French 30 Mrs. Collins 10 
Miss L, Hands 233 “Davis 10 
„ Welch 23 Miss Eames 10 
» L. D.'Cruz ... . 21 P. A, Prins 10 
Mrs. E. C. Gasper ... 21 Mrs. Rollinson 10 
Miss Melitus 2i Miss Fox 9 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam oy 20 * Heysham RY 9 
Miss A. Lawrence ... 20. Mrs. H. S. Heysham 9 
- n» Longley 20 Mrs. Mauger : 9 
L. F. Rymer 19 Miss D. Collins 7 
Mrs. Wallace abs :17 Mrs. Bayley 6 
Miss F. A. Purchase 16 Miss Ryper 5 
Mrs. E. O'B. Smith ... 16 Mrs. Treglown _ 5 
„ W. P. Vanspall 16 J. H. Rundlett 3 
W. S. Day ; 14 Mrs. Watson 2 
Mrs. Aynsley : 13 H. Gregson >g 
Miss E. Lawrence ... 13 Miss Watson l 
» Vanspall 13 ; = 
a Total Rs. ... 630 


The following contributions were received during 1902 for the Electric 


Lighting- Fund :— 

a: Rs. Ra. 
Thanksoffering 20 E. M. Smith 10° 
Mrs. Aynsley 12 A. Cooke 5 
Rev. A. Kitchin - 10. Miss Hardy 5 
Mrs. Ferris _ 10 Mrs. Ker 5 
W. E. Pincombe 10 Miss Purchase ` 5 

i 92 
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Sometime in 1903 the Organ was repaired at a cost of Rs. ae for which 


the following: contributions were received :— 


A 
: 


D. Eion ae . 35 Mrs. Gregson 5 
Ven. Archdeacon Kitchin he 25 A. W. Grosser ` 5 
Misses Graham 20 Mrs. Lawrence 5 
W. C. James 20 `- E. H. Lloyd 5 
W. E. Pincombe 20 J. Pymn 5 
Miss Melitus 16 Miss Stewart 5 
P. A. Selfe 16 » Davidson 4 
Rev, H. B. Cogan 10 E. M. Smith 4 
L. W. D'Cruz 10 O. K. Martin 3 
Mrs. Kerr... eat . 10 Mrs. Stirling 3 
J. H. Rundlett we .. 10 Anonymous 2 
A. W. Slater . 10 Mrs. Collins 2 
Thanksoffering 10 Miss Davis 2 
Mrs. Wallace 10 Mrs. French 2 
Miss Allsop 5 » Hands 2 
Mrs. Aarden 5 » Johnson 2 
C&L R 5 » Schofield 2 
Miss Eames 5 » Treglown 2 

» Fox... 5 » Vanspall 2 
C. J. Graham 5 », Jacobs | 
FAU g 5 





Toral ... Rs. 320 





During the year 1906 the Reverend Lermit. who succeeded Archdeacon 
Kitchin, carried out further improvements in the Church by placing a hand- 
somely painted reredos in tin, over the Altar; opening out the four arches 
on the north and south walls of the Chancel, to provide a better circulation 
of air and re-decorating the wall of the Chancel and Sanctuary at a cost 
Rs. 692/8/6. He also had the Organ repaired which cost Rs. 275/-, 
purchased the ugly, cheap-looking, unpolished, dining-room chairs whe we 
see in the Nave today. 


ELECTRIC FANS. 


Sometime during the following year the cumbersome hand-pulling punkahs 
were gradually replaced by Electric fans, which at first were placed only in 
the Sanctuary and Chancel, over the Pulpit, Organ and in the two Vestries. 
They cost in all Rs. 1,759/7/-, including the cost of wiring the Nave for 
* fans which were placed there at a later date. 
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A Fan Fund was opened for this purpose, to which the following 
donations were received :— ‘ ; 


By Subscriptions a . Rs. 1,337 5 0 


», Offertory in Church a. y 200 0 0 
„ Proceeds of a Concert we n» 25489 
Total .. Rs. 1,791 13 9 


Among other purchases during this year were a new White Burse and 
Veil costing Rs. 64/8/-, White Linen Cloth for the Altar, and a White Frontal 
which cost Rs. 300/-. 


It was sometime during 1914-1915, when the present panelled teakwood 
wainscotting was fitted along the semi-circu-ar wall of the Sanctuary. This 
was a gift from E. T. McCluskie, who, for several years, was a regular 
worshipper at the Church and also one of the Church Wardens. About the 
same period, a teakwood Litany desk was presented to the Church by the 
children of Mr. & Mrs. E. M. Smith, in memory of their parents, who were 
regular worshippers at the church for very many years ; Mr. Smith was also 
one of the Church Wardens. A brass plate fitted to the desk, bears the 


following inscription :— 


; “In memory of our parents 
Eldred Melville and Elen Mary Smith 
who worshipped in this Church for 35 years.” 


INTRODUCTION OF VESTMENTS ETC. 


The Church, which since its opening hed: been what.is termed “Low 
Church,” entered upon,a new phase in its form of worship during 1919, when, 
to ‘the disapproval of some of the members of the congregation, the wearing 
of vestments at the Communion Service, the use of lighted candles on the 
Altar, and other similar customs were adopted. In consequence of these 
innovations, the Church passed through several lean years, as a good number 


of the members 8f the congregation left the Church. 


CHURCH COMPOUND. 


By an Act, known as the “St. Thomas’ School Act”, which was passed 
through the Legislative Council during 1923, a proviso was made for the handing 
over to the Ecclesiastical Authorities an area not exceeding 2 bighas, as a 
church compound. 
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ORGAN LOFT, ETC. 


The present Organ loft, which does not add to, or improve the beauty of 
the colourless East end, was erected directly over the site where the Organ 
used to stand for very many years, and to this loft the instrument was 
removed during 1925, at a cost of Rs. 7,245/-, which included the building 
of the loft, the dismantling and re-erecting of the Organ. Towards this sum 
P .Pogose, a member of the Vestry Committee, kindly contributed Rs. 700/ . 


During the following year the present Reredos piece was placed over the 
Altar, consisting of a carved teakwood frame, surmounted at the extreme 
ends with the figure of an angel and inset with three white marble panels 
made in Italy. The outer panels of the Reredos are smaller in size than the 
central one, which is a beautiful representation of: ‘‘Our Lord standing, with 
St. Thomas kneeling at His feet.” At the base of the wooden frame, 
directly below the figures, is carved the following text :— 


“Reach hither thy fingers 
and behold my hands.” 


The outer panels, which have the appearance of being incomplete, have 
the following texts engraved in the upper portion of the marble :— 
Right hand... sg "Behold 
I am alive 


for evermore.” 


In a circle at the base ... A {meaning Alpha). 
Left hand `>... a “I am He that 
i -liveth 


and was dead.” 
In a circle at the base ... M (meaning Omega). 


In 1927 an electric blower was fitted to thee Organ at a cost of 
Rs. 1,825/-, and in 1929 the roof of the Church was laid with malthoid and 
gravel at a cost of Rs. 2,17/-. The latter work was carried out by Ellermans 
Arracan ‘Rice & Trading Company of this City. 


CARVED STONE FONT ETC. 


This font, a fine piece of work in chunar stone, measuring 84 feet in 
circumference at the base, was presented to the Church during 1929 by the 
Vestry of St. Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta.: It was designed by Captain Kittoe 
of the Survey of India and was originally presented by him to the Cathedral 
in 1845. Among the carvings on the font is one of the traditional diagram 
of the Holy Trinity. 
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Other gifts made to the Church during this year were, a teakwood 
credence table and a seat for the servers presented by the Rev. A. C. B. 
Molony ; a Sanctuary carpet with four coloured Altar frontals by E. T. 
McCluskie and some fittings for the children’s corner by W. J. Kelly, a teacher 
at the school. i 


Sometime during 1929-1930, the present teakwood Choir stalls, far too 
bulky for the narrow Chancel, were placed in the church in memory of 
Miss Caroline Jones, who, for many years, was the district lady visitor of the 
parish and a regular worshipper at the church. A brass plate fitted to one 
of the stalls, bears the following inscription :— ' 


“In Memoriam Caroline' Jones 


Ob, t6 January 1917. Aet. 85.” 


During the same period a teakwood Processional Cross, then seldom used, 
was placed in the Chancel, and among other gifts made by various members 
of the congregation, were, a silver Pyx, Prayer Desk for the side Chapel, 
four fair linen Altar cloths, costing Rs. 250/-, and two electric fans for the 
west gallery. A handsome picture for the children’s corner was presented 
by the Organist, Mr. Blair Fish. . 

In 1930 cracks began to appear on the walls of the Vestibule and 
under the Tower which were carefully examined by the Government 
Architect and the necessary repairs to strengthen the walls, were carried out 
by the Britannia Building & Iron Company. 


MARBLE HIGH ALTAR. 
This Altar measuring 9! x 43x 3'9 high, far too large for the small f 


Sanctuary, was made locally in white marble and is ornamented with panels 
of red mottled marble. The central panel is in the shape of an ornamented 
Arch and it is hoped, that at some future date, it may be possible to further 
beautify it by fixing on it the Sacred Monogram or a beautful Cross in silver. 


The Altar, which perpetuates the memory of Mrs. Ellen Rourke, was’ 
erected during December, 1930 and was used for the first time on Christmas 
day of that year. It was formally consecrated by Bishop Pakenham Walsh, 
Principal of Bishop’s College and former Bishop of Assam, on St. Paul's day, 
25th January, 1931. A brass plate placed over the southern end of the 
Communion rail, hears the following inscription :— 

“This Altar and the furnishings of the Side Chapel were given in 
memory of Mrs. Ellen Rourke who entered: into rest on 


2nd April, 1930.” 


JESUS CHAPEL ETC, 


Sometime during December, 1930 the eastern end of the north-aisle was 
converted into a Side Chapel and tọ it was removed the old teakwood High 
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Altar. It is not known when the Chapel was used for worship, but it was 
formally consecrated by Bishop Pakenham Walsh on St. Paul’s day, 25th 
January, 1931; It was, however, not dedicated until 4th August, 1935, when 
- Bishop Tarafdar, Assistant Bishop of Calcutta, associated it with the name 
of ‘Jesus’. 

In 1931 the Rev. A. C. B. Molony presented the Church with two 
brass candlesticks, an aîmbry and two staves for the Church Wardens. 
These staves, which are placed by the seats of the Wardens, were made in 
England by the Wareham Guild and are surmounted with circular brass bands 
around an ornamented embossed medallion. Along the circular band runs 
the following inscription :— 


"Church of St. Thomas, Calcutta.” 


During this year a brass Cross, electroplated, was substituted for the 
teakwood Processional Cross and in the following year, the Rev. A. C. B. 
Molony presented the Church with a brass Sanctuary lamp and missal. 


The system of reserved seating was abolished during this year, 


Sometime during 1933 the Jesus Chapel was considerably improved and 
thoroughly refurnished with 4 new sets of riddel curtains, a Sanctuary carpet, 
a low teakwood railing, placed on the southern side and a complete set of 
new teakwood benches with cane seats and backs, all of which cost Rs. 864/-. 
In the following year the Church was re-wired at a cost of Rs. 905/-. 


During 1935 a silver Altar Cross was presented to the Church by T. Sharling 
an old boy of St. Thomas’ School, and a teakwood screen for the vestibule 
by Mrs. J. C. Scott and an anonymous donor. 


VESTRIES EXTENDED ETC. 


In 1936 the two vestries were enlarged by being extended 8 feet each 
to the north and south respectively, while the lower halves of the windows 
on the ground floor were bricked in. . 


The stained glass East Window, which needed repair, was also taken 
to pieces, cleaned, re-leaded and refitted by Mr. Henry B. Lyons at a cost 
of Rs. 1,000/-. The sum of money required for this purpose was 
given by Mrs. Charlotte Street in memory of her husbarel. A brass plate 
placed over the northern end of the Communion rails, bears the following 
inscription :—~ 

“The East Window was cleaned and repaired in 1936 in memory 
of John Walter Street, dearly beloved husband of Charlotte Street, 
who entered into rest at Dehri-On-Sone on 29th August, 1929." 


“At the same time the two lower, panels of this Window, which were 
always hidden from view by the reredos, were removed and placed on. the 
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north? wall of the Jesus Chapel. Thesé panels, which béar the symbols of 
St. Luké and’ St. John, greatly add to thé beauty of the ‘Chapel. The 
expenses for fitting the panels into the wall were bome by the children 
of the Sunday School, and a brass plate fixed to the frame of the panels 
bears the following inscription :— 
“The two panels in’ this window were removed from the East 
Window, where they weré hidden by the Reredos; in 1936; thé 
cost being met by the children of the Sunday School of this 
Church.”’ 


STATUE OF CHARITY ETC. 


During the year 1936 a large oil-painting of the “Madonna and Child" 
was placed on the north wall of the Sanctuary. This painting, fitted into a 
gilt frame, was the gift of Mrs. Lane, given in memary of her husband. 


In 1939, the property sold by the School to the Government for the build- 
ings of the Fire Brigadé héadquartérs, necessitated a slight altération being 
made in the alignment of the south wall of the church compound, a portion 
of which was within the area sold. To enable this being done, the wall had 
to be straightened towards its western end, and in consequence, the inner or 
northern post of the south gateway: of the church became the outer post and 
a new gateway had to be built northwards along the street wall. 

During the same year the two stone figures, one representing ‘‘charity’’ and 
the other “‘a little girl’, which originally surmounted the frontage of the girls’ 
school building, together with a large marble tablet—which used to face the 
wall at the entrance of the school hall—were made over to the church. These 
figures were mounted on a plinth and placed at the south east corner of the 
church compound, with the large tablet inserted into the wall directly behind 
the figures and a smaller one placed along sidé, explaining how these figures 
and the tablet came to be in the church compound. 


The cost for placing these in the garden of the church amounted to 
Rs. 171-12/-, which amount was raised by subscriptions chiefly from among 
former pupils of the school. 2 


The inscriptions on the tablets are as follows :— 
Large tablet to sight of figures. 


~ “CALCUTT. A FREE SCHOOL 
This Inatitution owes its origin to the piety of a few members of the 
Church of England, who in the year 1737 founded a charity at Kasipur, 
Bengal for the education and maintenance of twenty poor children of 
European descent. After more than 60 years of useful work in that place and 
in the la Calcutta. fort catried of without interniption; except during the 
troubles 6f 1756-57, it was removed to its present position in Jan Bazar. Here 
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‘buildings were raised to accommodation. The pupils then on the ralls of the 

school, as well as those of the Free School Society, a similar foundation which 
was amalgamatet with the olden Charity in 1800. The management of the 
joint Institutions now called the Calcutta Free School was entrusted in 1815, 
to a body of 12, Governors, with the Governor-General as Patron’ and the 
Bishop as Visitor. 


Under the fostering care at Bishop Heber and’ Bishop Wilson, the benefits 
of the Charity were extended to 350 children. A church dedicated to Saint 
Thomas was built on the premises in 1831 and for upwards of 30 years the 
principal teacher of the school served also as incumbent of the Church. In 
1881 the School was placed under Government Inspectors. In 1885 the Charity 
was enlarged by the erection of a new Girls’ School, so as to receive 520 
boarders and 130 day scholars. 

It is the earnest hope of the Governors that the work thus begun and 
carried on in dependence on God's help may make still further progress in 
the future and that the Free School fulfilling the promise of its’ past history 
. may meet in an ever increasing measure the educational needs of the 
Christian poor in the Presidency.” 

Small tablet to left of figures. 


“These two figures and the large marble tablet were taken in June 1939, 
by permission of the Board of Governors from .the old Saint Thomas’ Girls’ 
School (formerly Calcutta Free School) when ‘that building was destroyed to 
make way for the Fire Brigade Headquarters. They are placed here as a 
memorial of ‘the association of the Girls Schgol with Saint ‘Thomas’ Church 
from 1831, when the Church was opened for public worship till 1923, when 
the achóol was moved to Kidderpore ‘House. The expenses of the memorial 
were borne by public subscriptions .to which the old girls of the school largely 
contributed”, 


Sometime in 1942 a handsomely carved, open work, teakwood screen was 
placed on the south side of the Altar in-the Jesus Chapel and a similar one 
placed at the south west ,end of the Nave, under the’ gallery, for the purpose 
of dividing that portion from the zest of the body ,of the Church and making 
it into a ‘Children’s Corner’’ in memory of A. L. Simons, late Principal of 
Saint Thomas’ School. At the same time a teakwood bench and cup “board 
was presented for the Corner by Mrs. and Mr. Chapman, 

Further improvements continye ,to ‘be ,carrjed out under the guidance .of 
the able and popular .Chaplain the [Reverend R. W. Bryan. 


JREFERENCES : 
Government .Gazette of ‘1831. 
Annual Reports of the Calcutta Free School. 
Indian Church Quarterly .Review. 
Registers of the Christian Burial Board. 
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CHAPLAINS OF THE SCHOOL CHAPEL OF “ST. THOMAS.” 


Reverend Thomas Robertson, November, 1831—February, 1832. 
» < ‘Henry Fisher, February, 1832—12th January, 1833. 
The above were Junior Chaplains of St. John's Cathedral who acted 
temporarily as Chaplains of the Chapel. 


First permanent Chaplain appointed in accordance 'with the arrange- 
ments made by Bishop Turner, with the Society for the Propogation 
of the Gospel. 


. Reverend John McQueen, S.P.G, 12th January, 1833—3rd Feby., 1840. 


af Anthony Garstin (Secretary of the School & Assistant Chaplain) 
14th November, 1835—end of 1840. 
Chaplains appointed by the Governors of the Free School, who were 
also Secretaries of the School. 
Reverend James C. Thompson, 3rd February, 1840—March, 1864. 
- R. I. Blake (Assistant Chaplain), June, 1858—November, 1859. 


Chapel placed under the care of the Church Missionary Society and 
served by their Missionaries. i 


. Reverend John Barton, C.M.S., March 1864— ` 1867. 


a E. W. Stuart, C.M.S., March 1864—23rd February; 1869. 
Reverend Stuart was later appointed Bishop of Waiapu, New Zealand. 


Chaplain once again appointed as Secretaries of the School. 


Reverend A. Eshalbach, 23rd February, 1869—l Ith June, 1869. 
a Allan Ramsay, [Ith June, 1869—23rd Febry., 1870. 
5 T. D. Gray, 23rd February, 1870—July, 1870. 


Chapel taken over by Government as a “District Parish Church’. 
First Government Chaplain and Honorary Secretary of the Free School. 


Reverend D. T. Gray, July, 1870—29th April, 1874. 

os Samuel Benjamin Taylor (Acting Chaplain), November, 1872— 
Ja@muary, 1873. 

s S. B. Taylor, 29th April, 1874—23rd a 1880. 

T F. Stewart Dyer, 23rd January, 1880—February, 1882. 

j John Scobel, March, 1882—February, 1883. 

A S. B. Taylor, March, 1883-——I7th July, 1891. 

os Allan Ramsay (Acting Chaplain), March, 1885—I5th Feby., 
1886. 

A Graham Sandberg (Acting Chaplain), [5th Feby., 1886—[5th 
Dec., 1886. 
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12. Reverend K. E. Barrow, 17th July 1891—November, 1892. 


13. 
14. 


vo 
è 


os 


Graham Sandberg, December, 1892—January, 1894. 

Arthur Kitchin*, February, 1894—April, 1905. 

Henry Christopher Anstey (Acting Chaplain), July, 1899— 
December, 1899. 

Henry Christopher Anstey (Acting Chaplain), April, 1901—July, 
190]. z 

B. Kitchin (Acting Chaplain), April, 1905—November, 1905. 

L. H. Lermit, November, 1905—March, 1910. 

Arthur Cyril Ridsdale (Acting Chaplain for 6 months), 1908. 

Cecil George Stokoe, March, 1910—Febmary, 1914. 
(Canon St. Paul's Cathedral, 1918—1922). 

William Almair Hedley Parker, February, 1914—June, 1915. 
(Canon St. Paul's Cathedral, 1918—1930). 

A. H. Bowman (Acting Chaplain), June, 1915—September, 1915. 

Horace Octavius Penley, September, 1915—February, 1919. 

(Canon St. Paul's Cathedral, 1923—1930}. 

Ernest J. Young (Acting Chaplain for 6 months), April, 1916. 

Ernest J. Young, February, 1919—February, 1920. 

Ernest Willam Phillip Keeling, February, 1920—March, 1921. 

William C. Young, March, 192]—March, 1922. 

Wiliam Almair Hedley Parker , April, 1922—November, 1923. 


€ 


Church served by Clergy of the “Additional Clergy Society”. 
. Reverend A. H. Bowman, November, 1923—December, 1925. 


Ernest J. Young (Acting Chaplain), May, 1924—August, 1924. 
Richard Lawrence Pelly, December, 1925—October, 1926. 
Gilbert B. ‘Elliott, October, 1926—February, 1929. 

Andrew C. B. Molony, March, 1929—February, 1931. 

Ivor John Gash, February, 1931—Ndvember, 1931. 

E. R. Wilkinson (Acting Chaplain), August, 1931—Nov., 1931. 
Ronald Winston Bryan, November, 1931: 

A. B. Menezes§ (Assistant Chaplain), Nov., 1936—April, 1939. 


WILLIAM. 5. BIRNEY. 





* Acted Archdeacon from August to November, 1900 and appointed Archdeacon 
of Calcutta during 1903. 

f Last Government Chaplain & Secretary of the School, as the Church ceased to 
be a Government Church. 

§ Also Acting Chaplain for 6 months during 1937. 


Some Unpublished Letters 
Raja Ram Narain 


IN a paper read at the Calcutta Session of the Indian Higtory Congress (1), 

the present writer brought to light certain original‘and revealing documents 
relating to Shahzada’s (Shah ‘Alam’s) invasions of Bihar. Of more than 50 
letters relating to the subject and contained in a unique collection of corres- 
pondence -of the wellknown Raja Ram Narain, Deputy Governor of Bihar, 
1752-1761, a complete translation could be given only of two, relevant extracts 
were. rendered into English of a few more, and only a cursory glance could be 
made on the main contents of the rest. These letters are not found in the 
Calendar of (2} Persian Correspondence for they were addressed not to the 
English but to the rulers and chiefs of Bengal and Bihar, Benares and Oudh. 
Another manuscript, subsequently discovered by the writer among the heaps 
of tom and scattered papers and incomplete and damaged books in the 
Oriental Library, Pama, contains copies .of correspondence between Raja Ram 
Narain, Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan (Miran), Raja Beni Bahadur, Raja Bulwant 
Singh of Benares and Nawab Shujaud-dowla, already found in Dasturul-Insha, 
which was the basis of the paper already referred to. The records found 
hidden in obscure corners are -of great value to-the -students of Indian ‘history: 
“Any attempt to deal with them otherwise-than by their publication in extenso 
and annotation must be unsatisfactory’ (2). We shall be able to understand 
better the spirit which animated the writer and get a clearer grasp of the nature 
of the military operations and of “‘the diplomatic moves and events in and 
outside Patna”, besides Knowing many -new facts, names and dates, if we 
peruse the letters which emanated from some of the principal participants in 
the event. 

In the following pages an attempt -has been made to avoid the extracts 
and the texts of the letters already published. But it has been considered 
worth while, even at the risk of slight repetition, to give the full translation 
of some of the lefters the gist whereof has been already given elsewhere. There 
are some letters, addressed by Ram -Narain to his friends and relations, mainly 





(1) P. L H. C., 1939. 

(2) The first 870 numbers of letters in C. P. C. are based on -the abstracts and 
contain;but meagre information ‚on -the subject treated in the letters translated in the 
paper. These original and unpublished letters of Raja Ram Narain ,are. found scattered, 
disarranged, and one bas to face a,good deal, of difficulties in establishing their dates 
and the names of writers and of the addresses. The shikest style of writing and the 
damaged portions of the manuscripts add ‘further to the difficulties. “ 
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dévoted to private affairs, at this period, and though one comes across 
occasional references to the Prince-Imperial and to the writer, campaigning 
in south Bihar, and a few others speak of more important affairs such as the 
discontent of Ram Narain with certain orders of the Nawab of Bengal and his 
officers, they have been left out of consideration. We cannot get all the 
important facts regarding Shah Alam’s three invasions of Bihar from these 
letters and regarding the actions and movements of his allies and partisans 
and also of those who opposed-him for many more, which Ram Narain and his 
brother, Dhiraj Narain, who acted, as his deputy at Patna during the period 
he was absent campaigning elsewhere and who was ‘nominally joined with 
Major Cailland (described in the letter as Nawab Mubariz Ud-dowla Saifjung), 
to command after the death of Miran” in the campaign against Khadim Hasan 
Khan of Purneah, might have written, were lost to Qazi Salabat Ali of 
Darbhanga and Bijoy Singh and his son, Lekhraj of Lucknow, who collected the 
scattered correspondence and compiled them in a book in 1183/1769 to serve 
as a guide for the young learners. In fact, we find references to letters no 
trace of which is now unfortunately available. But for Raja Ram Narain’s 
well-known intellectual attainments, his command over the Persian language 
*and his skill in epistolery art, these precious documents, prized even then for 
their literary excellence, might have beén lost to us. Moreover, by the very 
‘nature of things, we cannot expect the Raja to have written any letter to his 
brother when the latter was assisting him in defending the city of Patna. 
Despite the incomplete picture they present of an important phase of Bihar 
history, the letters which have come down to us are of great value as will 
appear from the translation of some of them given below: 


Raia Ram Narain sends intelligence regarding the approach of the 
Shahzada. 


A. (I) Letter to Jagat Seth and Maharaja (Durlabh Ram): 


“Certain facts about the Prince have already been reported, and as for 
the details they will be supplied by the agent of the banking firm. For some- 
time in the past I have been sending reports about the Prince to His 
Excellency (Mir Jafar) who has invariably favoured me with but one reply 
that the news was received. The Prince has already arrived near Benares (3) 
and is determined to capture Bihar and Bengal. Nawab Md. Quli Khan (4) 
took up his cause at Allahabad and he is leading his vanguard. Letters have 
been despatched to the gentries of Azimabad (Patna). Now that the time is 
very short I, the poor man, am at a loss how to save the situation. What 
should I write about my encumbrances, want of money, &rrear pay of my, 
army, and the non-realization of revenues which is increasing? I am the 
hereditary slave (5) of His Excellency and ‘possess no patron but in yourselves. 





(3) The Prince reached Moghal Sarai near Benares on Ist Rajab (March 1759) 
and the agent of Raja Balwand Singh presented a Nazar of 101 gold Mohura. S.A.N. 70. 

(4) 5. A. N. 66; 3.M. 

(5) It is to Alivardi and his nephew, Haibat Jung, thé father of Sitajud-dowla, 
that Ram Narain and his family owed their elevation. See my articles in I. H. Q. 
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Be good enough to communicate to me whatever is decided upon at this 
moment.” 


(Il) To Md Amin Beg Khan (6): l : 


“I have been sending reports about the advance of the Prince since a 
month to His Excellency. No aid has been forthcoming till now. The con- 
dition of this place is not hidden from you. I have received intelligence 
today that the Prince has arrived near this place and is proceeding from the 
side (7) of the Daudnagar, and Pahalwan Singh (8) has associated himself with 
him. I am at a loss what to do. I have received letters (9) from His Excellency, 
from Nawab Nasirul Mulk Bahadur (Miran), and from Colonel Clive, Sabit 
Jung, to the effect that I should oppose the Prince, for the Nawabs are sure to 
advance speedily to this side and have, in fact, already moved out of 
_Murshidabad. ` I, the poor man, do not know how to fight with the little force 
at my disposal against that of about 10 to 15 thousands of his men. Although 
the Prince has no treasury with him, yet people are gathering round him 
every: day in increasing number in the hope of getting Mansabs, jagirg and 
Tankhwahs (allowance). In total disregard of all sense of justice and equity 
those in the city who are attached to the existing government are secretly 
keeping correspondence with the other side. There is scarcely left any time 
now for the enemy has drawn very near. Whatever comes to pass, however, 
has to be borne by me. Your honoured self is my well-wisher and’ 
sympathizer. Be good enough to communicate to His Excellency, either in 
private, or openly, whatever you deem to be advisable at this moment. I 
would rather request you to’ convey to His Excellency, on behalf of this help- 
leas one that the safety and stability of his position as the Subadar of Bengal 
depend entirely on his hold on the province of Bihar. I can foresee many 
evils which God-forbid! I have penned these few lines in a state of great 
perturbation for I have no hope of remaining alive. Every one is quite well 
in the house (10) of your honoured self and I am always very particular in 
looking after their comforts. | have postponed the task of demanding the 
payment of the instalments from the Naib of the Sarkar in the hope that you 
are likely to come over to this side very soon”. 

B. The three letters of Miran addressed to Shujaud-dowla, Beni Bahadur, 
and Balwant Singh of Benares and a letter which Shujaud-dowla wrote to 


Raja Ram Narain have already (11) been published. There are some more 
which throw new light on the subject (12). 





(6) The maternal uncle of Miran, and the brother m-law of Mir Jafar. He was 
a rival of Ram Narain in 1757 (J. I.H.) and was killed in Miran's fight with Shah 
Alam on 23-1-1760 (I. N.). 

(7) The Prince had reached Daudnagar on 12 Rajab. S. A.N. 71. 

(8) Raja Pahalwan Singh and Setal Singh had been presented by Md. Quli Khan 
on 5th Rajab at Sarai Sayed Raje. S. A.N. 71. 

(9) See C. P. C., Vol. I and also M. C. I. 

(10) This proves: that Md. Amin Khan was an original inhabitant of Patna. 
Coote and Scrafton also corroborate this. 

(11) P. H. C., 1939. 

(12) These original documents are very interesting ‘and of much historical value, 
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(I) In a letter addressed to Balvand Singh, Ram Narain writes: ‘Your 
felicitious letter is received. It says that you were still awaiting a reply to the 
letters that you wrote previously ; that you conveyed to Raja Beni Bahadut 

_ whatever was necessary ; that he sent the Arzis (petition) to His Excellency, 
the Nawab (Shujaud-dowla) enclosing therein a letter of his own couched in 
a language indicating the warmth of his affection, the copies where of you are 
sending to me for my information ; that I should write a proper reply thereto ; 
that Md Quli Khan (13) was talken under custody and sent by the said Rajah 
to the presence (S.D.); that his whole force and baggage have been taken 
possession of and he is almost finished ; and that whatever | deem to be 
necessary should be immediately'communicated to you so that action might 
-be taken accordingly. My kind friend! | submitted the letter of Raja Beni 
Bahadur and also yours to my lord and master (Miran) who, on ascertaining 
their contents concerning the union of interest, was glad beyond measure. 
The copies of the letter as well as the replies are being sent to you and you 
will also find enclosed a parwanah in your name. Previously to this the 
letter of my lord and master, together with one from me, have been sent 
-to you. through the Harkaras and they must have reached you by now. 
Praise be to God who guides the heart of one to that of another, the eagerness 
on this side has been reciprocated from that on yours. Now that I, your 
friend, have arrived (14) on the frontier, in the company of my lord and 
master, in purauit of the fugitive and for the suppression of Pahalwan Singh, 
if God wills, due chastisement would be meted out to them. The forces of 
the Sarkar are being sent in pursuit of the Prince, who has taken the road 
of Zamania. In all probability, owing to the impediments laid on the way, 
he has not been, able'to cross over to Ghazipur. You, my friend, who are, 
` through the grace of God, one of the wisest of the age, must realise that the 
stay of such a person in a region bordering on the two provinces is very 
inadvisable. Consequently, you-will be good enough to bring home to the 
Raja (BB), in a manner you deem most suitable, the necessity of doing all 
that may strengthen the foundation of union and bases of friendship and 
remove entirely all vestiges of the. feelings of distrust and suspicion. You, 
_my friend, have laid me under a debt by your excellent virtues in that out of 
your sincerity, you have fulfilled the obligations of friendship. I am very 
eager to enjoy the good fortune of your company and I have given vent to 
the same feeling in my letter to the Rajah Saheb (BB)""—99-100. 


(I) Another letter wie Miran wrote. to Balwand Singh deserves 
translation :— ° 


“Your letter has been ear It refers to your previous letter and 
says that whatever you consider absolutely necessary for the good of the 








(13) The motives of Shuja ud-dowla’s conduct towards his cousin, the governor 
of Allahabad, are found in S. M.; 3. A. N., and I. N. but the part played by Ram 
Narain in this affair is so well-known, 

(14) M. C. L Clive’s letter of April 9th, refers to the determination to march to 
Karmanasa 4nd to visit the Bhojpur country to punish Pahalwan Singh and other Rajahs 
who had ‘supported the Shah Zadas (B. M. P., HI). 
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State you communicated to Raja Beni Bahadur ; that he wrote repeatedly on 
the subject for promoting the mutual interests ; that you would not spare 
yourself in doing further that is necessary ; that I may have ascertained 
everything though my brother, Maharaja Ram Narain Bahadur, and that you 
have sent a reply to the latest letter from Beni Bahadur indicating the warmth 
of affection so that the foundation of friendship may be further strengthened. 
I have despatched replies to your letter together with one addressed to Beni 
Bahadur through the Harkaras and they must have already reached you. 
Maharaja Ram ‚Narain, my dear brother, has kept me fully informed about 
everything. I have arrived at Jahanabad (Gaya) at the head of my forces 
and Karmanasa is now not far from here. | do not consider it advisable to 
move on and cross over to the region beyond my frontiers but I feel fully 
assured of your firm friendship. The virtues of Raja Beni Bahadur have 
gladdened my heart. You must be already aware that the Prince has gone 
towards Ghazipur (15) and Md. Quli Khan has proceeded to the presence of 
Nawab Shujaud-dowla. The sincerity of friendship for, and constancy of 
attachment of His Excellency (Mir Jafar) and our people to, Nawab Shujaud- 
dowla Bahadur is steadily increasing. At this time the Raja Saheb (B. B.) has. 
been making fresh moves in this direction and this has given me great assur- 
ance, You must also rest assured that nothing will be done on our side except 
what will gtrengthen our mutual alliance and friendship. As regards all that 
may lead to the betterment of the relation and the extirpation of the 
mischievous people on both sides of the frontier, write through my esteemed 
brother, Maharaja Ram Narain Bahadur, and Babu Murlidhar so that action 
may immediately be taken: in accordance with that. I have written to the 
Raja Bahadur (Ram Narain?) to send Parwanah to you, and you and he may 
cooperate so that in case any one is guilty of any evil conduct on your side 
of the frontier, he may send immediate assistance to you and in the event of 
anything happening on our side, you may join with him in suppressing such 
disorders: In this way the affairs of both sides are likely to be put under 
proper management . . . you know how faithless Pahalwan Singh proved 
himself to be inspite of so much favours shown to him. If he has any inten- 
tion to proceed towards that side, you, on account of the friendship sub- 
sisting between us, will not allow him to do so.” 


(I) Ram Narain wrote to Beni Bahadur :— 


“After offering my Pranam and expressing my heart-felt desire to meet 
you | take this opportunity of writing that what you wrote sometime back 
about your comifig to Benares owing to your kindness to’ me and to the 


feeling of oneness and friendship between yourself and Lala Gulab Rai (16) and 
the favour with which your regard my relationship with Rai Basant Rai who 





(15) There is no mention of Ghazipur in the contemporary official history 
(S. A. N.) which says that the Prince crossed the Son on the 13th Ramzan and passed 
through Sasaram to Mirzapur and then proceeded to Rewan Mukundpur where ‘he 
encamped, on 25th Ramzan, pp. 85-88. 

(16) He was an inhabitant of Lucknow and the father of Basant Rai, the 
husband of Maina Bibi, the only daughter of Raja Ram Narain. D. I. 
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is betier than my own life to me, has laid me under a deep debt of gratitude. 
Having every moment my entire confidence in your special'attachment to me, 
] offer thanksgiving to God (and hope) that the bases of constancy and friend- 
ship with Nawab Shujaud-dowla may further be strengthened. You gave me 
word that you would do this after your return to the presence and now that 
you have gone back, | trust that you, my kind friend, will convey my sub- 
mission to the Nawab Saheb (S.D.) in a manner which appears to you to be 
the’ best. My lord and master (Miran) has proceeded on his return journey, 
keeping me in the district with Raham Khan (17) and thousands of horses and 
foot and also match-lockmen so that | may finish the business of Pahalwan 
Singh. Nawab Sabit Jung Bahadur (Clive) has also left and as his representa- 
tive here we have got a brother of the said Nawab (18), namely Mirwazir (?) 
with a strong force. If it please God, I shall get myself rid of the affair of 
Pahalwan Singh. I have got great hopes from, and rely very much upon, the 
Nawab Saheb (S.D.) and I also oe upon the cooperation .of your good 
self”. (856, 86 .) 


(IV) Ram Narain wrote to Miran: 


Pregioisly to this the reply to the letter of Raja Beni Bahadur which had 
been sent by your highness through Raja Balwand Singh was submitted by the 
former, out of the excess of his attachment and regard for your highness, to 
Nawab Shujaud-dowla. The latter; in view of the mutual interest and union 
of hearts, sent two Kharitas (packets), one addreased to His Excellency, and 
another to Your Highness, through Raja Beni Bahadur. The latter sent them 
to me, your slave, and I am forwarding them to your highness. The camel 
‘driver of Raja Beni Bahadur is staying with Raja Balwand Singh in expectation 
of the replies. Your Highness would be pleased to send immediately a reply 
to the Kharita, intimating that the one, addressed to His Excellency, was being 
sent to Murshidabad and any reply received therefrom would be sent in due 
time. Nawab Shujaud-dowla Bahadur has taken the initiative in opening the 
door of correspondence and it behoves your highness too, to write suitable 
replies thereto. Please write in detail to Raja Beni Bahadur”. 


(V) “Your Highness knows all about the letter which l, your slave, wrote 
to Raja Beni:Bahadur. He read out the contents to Nawab Shujaud-dowla. 
The shugga which the said Nawab sent to me, your slave, is being sent to 
Your Highness, enclosed in the envelop of Raja Beni Bahadur. Your Highness 
should write how a reply to this shuqga should be drafted by me, your slave. 
Due to oversight the packet containing the Arzdasht of Raja Balwant Singh 
has not come but it is necessary for Your Highness to write a Parwanah, 
couched in graceful terms, and acknowledging the receipt of the packets and 





(17) He was a Rohilla and is described in D.'I. as the “Rais and Risaladar of 
Darbhanga”. He deserted to Shah Alam in the battle of Masumpur. 

fi(18) The confusion here is due to erasure and also to the damage done by the 
insects, There is another letter, in thie connection, but in another place, which tells 
us about .Reja Ram Narain having stayed in Bhojpur for one month, summoned 
Pahalwan Singh, arranged the terms with him, and‘then’ returned with the advice of 
Captain Weir which reads like letter Wazir. (101 a, b). 
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saying that Your Highness has ascertained from the writings of Raja Ram 
Narain the attachment of the neers and that this has sl Your Highness 
great satisfaction’. 

C. The following letters, mostly addressed by Raja Ram Narain to his 
brother, Dhiraj Narain, throw new light on the relation between the Rajah 
and Pahalwan Singh and the other Bhojpuria Chiefs, and help us in understand- 
ing the cause of their defection at the battle of Masumpur, 9th February 1760. 


(I) “Previously to this I have sent to you an account of the events that ' 


occurred here, as also the replies to’ your letter which must have reached you. 
After crossing the Son | halted at Rajpur, the place of the accursed Pahalwan 
and early next morning proceeded to his dirty Haveli (dwelling house) at 
Nokha (19) which was plundered. In the morning of the next day which is 
today, Saturday, the 7th of Ramzan, | have arrived at Sahsaram and am 
encamped near the tank of Salim Shah. Nawab Nasirulmulk Bahadur is still 
at Nokha, but he is expected here very shortly. When we meet together 
whatever is decided upon will be put into execution. As regards the condition 
of the enemy, the situation is this that when the Prince lost all hopes (20) 
from every quarter, he went to the house of Pahalwan Singh (21) and received 
a present of 4000 rupees. He has now proceeded to Zamania and is con- 
templating to cross over to Ghazipur. Pahalwan Singh has taken his refuge 
with Raja Amar Singh (22) in Makrikhoh but Amar Singh and Rajrup are 
believed to have declined to protect him further. I have sent Parwanahs to 
them and am expecting them here in a day or two. The satanic ways of 
Pahalwan Singh will become apparent from the copy of his letter which Madhal 
Singh Chowbay, who is attached to Babu Gajraj Singh had made and which 
had been intercepted by a police post of the Telinghas. As the original was 
in his own dirty hand, it was rendered into Persian and a copy was sent to 
you. It will reveal how shameless he is and what presumptions he has. I 
propose to stay here for 2 or 3 days, and as regards my further movement, 
you will be kept informed of it by a subsequent despatch. You, ‘who are better 
than my ownself, should.keep yourself fully on guard. Send two chowkies of 
horses towards Maner and Naubatpur. A vigilant watch must be kept on those 
two places on the movement of travellers and wayfarers. I am not in my 
proper mood owing to daily marching and because of the excessive heat of the 


summer. 








(19) It is in Bhabua subdivision of Arrah, Shahabad. This expedition took 


place in Ramzan, 1173, which corresponds with April, 1759, and the letter of Chve, 


dated 24th April, r&era to the submission of the Bhojpore Rajahs who would ‘never 
have consented to trust themselves with the Nawabs but through his mediation. 
`B. M. P., HI, 39. 

(20) See reference to the footnote. Correspondence of the Prince with Clive. 
M. C., Ormes. : 

(21) S. M.; I. N; T. S. A.; S. A. N. 

(22) M. C., Ormes, Brooms. It appears that the march of Miran, Col Clive, 
and Ram Narain, into their country, frightened many of the Bhojpore zamindars. Raja 
Chathardhari, Gajraj Singh and others were invited to join the Governor (C. P. C.L, 
138, 229, 262, 263). 


é 
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(I) ‘At the time of writing which is Wednesday moming, the 15th of 
Ramzan, my condition is such as it behoves me to offer my thanksgiving for. 
I am proceeding from Sahsaram to Jahanabad. The accursed Pahalwan is 
still at Makri and he is weaving his net of intrigues. Raja Balwand Singh and 
Raja Beni Bahadur are present in Ramnagar (Benares) and they have sent 
letters full of warmth to me, the poor man, and to my lord and master, Nasirul 
Mulk Bahadur. Beni Bahadur has been very sincere in his profession on 
account of the affection he bears to Rai Basant Rai (23), the light of my eyes 
and the soul of my body. | have also received leiters of congratulations from 
Omraogir (24) and Raja Pratap Narain. Nawab Shujaud-dowla (25) is appa- 
rently very much pleased at the victory gained by my poor self and often 
remembers me with good words in his private assembly. Muhammad Quli 
Khan has suffered a disgrace and was sent under the custody of 50 horsemen 
to Nawab Shujaud-dowla. The fellow has been taken captive by Raja Balwand 
Singh. The Prince was perplexed and confounded, when he received a cold 
reply from me and from the Colonel Bahadur (Clive) and he moved on to 
Zamania. A force is being sent in pursuit to Jahanabad. His Holiness (26) 
had written to me to make some allowance for the conduct of the accursed 
Pahalwan. This is beyond my power. I shall give the details in a subsequent 
letter. This is the time for the march and I have kept myself fully ready 
since the morning, though I am observing the fast of Ekadashi. If I remain 
alive I shall furnish you with more details afterwards.” 


(III) Ram Narain writes to an unnamed personage : 


The kind Raja Beni Bahadur, out of his sincere regard, has conveyed to 
Nawab Shujaud-dowla Bahadur the particulars of everything concerning the 
friendly feeling of my lord and master, His Excellency and Nawab Nasirul 
Mulk Bahadur, and also about the attachment of my humble self to him. He 
has sent the Kharitas containing letters of Nawab Shujaud-dowla to His 
Excellency and Nawab Nasirul mulk, together with an accompanying letter 
of his own. Send the acknowledgment soon so that the camel driver may 
not be kept waiting for the reply. Parmanand Patthak, Babu Chotu Ram, and 
‘Balak Ram have arrived here, and they have furnished the details about the 
reunion of heart and identity of interests. Ere this | wrote about the return 
of Nawab Nasirul Mulk Bahadur and of Nawab Sabat Jung Bahadur. The 
Kharitas have been despatched to my dear brother, Dhiraj Narain, at Azima- 
bad, and | have also suggested a proper reply. In the meanwhile, the son 
of Pahalwan Singh having come here, | have detained Pathakji so that he may 
contrast my attitude with that of the untrustworthiness of*Pahalwan. You 
know how Pahlawan has discharged the obligations of friendship. It is on 





(23) The son-in-law of Ram Narain. 

(24) Official and noble of the Oudh Nawab. 

(25) Ram Narain was in constant corresponce with Shujaud-dowla ever since 1757. 

(26) This obviously refers to the great Persian poet, Shaikh Alı Hazin, to whom 
Ram Narain and Pahalwan Singh and Balwant Singh were greatly devoted. Dastur-ul- 
Insha contains also the rare collection of the lettere of Hazin, and others which, 
specially his correspondence with Dr, Fulleton, are not without historical importance. 
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account of your repeated letters, and in view of the fact that you sent Pathakji 
to effect a settlement of Pahalwan’s affair that I shall try my best to do good 
to him. As regards what he may do afterwards, you will yourself see it.” 


(IV) Ram Narain wrote to his brother, Dhiraj Narain: ‘The relation 
between me,.the poor man, and Pahalwan Singh has taken a peculiar turn. 
To make a long story short, the day he joined the forces of Raham Khan (27) 
and Gholam Shah and encamped at a distance of 2 Kos from the main army, 
his unworthy sons brought a message requiring that | should take the initiative, 
put forward excuses, and receive him. The Babu Sahebs (other Bhojpooris) 
also induced me to do so. This was very annoying to me and | told them 
in plain words that they should at once take their departure and that | would 
never meet him. I had been advised to send Lala Sangam Lal to enquire 
about the state of affairs and the said Lala told me that Pahalwan Singh had 
not made any such request and the whole thing had emanated from the brains 
of the Babu Sahebs. It happened, however, that Pahalwan Singh himself 
came, next day in the morning, with great pomp, and accompanied by such 
a crowd of men that they could not find sufficient accommodation in the 
Diwan Khan and the courtyard of that place. I dismissed him after some 
time. Next day, in the afternoon, Raham Khan persuaded me to accompany 
him to the camp of Pahalwan. I had no alternative but to proceed with a 
few of my men. As it had rained very heavily in the night, the roads were 
almost impassible and were full- of water. I regretted my action at every 
step and after staying there for an hour | returned, postponing the transaction 
for the next day. At the time of my departure he brought a paper promising 
me 2000 rupees. I returned it, and having settled the terms, | left that place. 
Next. morning he (Raham Khan?) came and requested that the ‘affair of the 
Rajah, (Pahalwan) would be settled through his mediation, that Nawab Ahmad 
Khan should be replaced, that the Bhojpur affair should be left in his hands 
so that hia prestige might not suffer, and that if | would myself ask him to do 
all this he would accept it. I replied that it would be bad both for me and 
for him to give publicity to all this ; that ‘he should wait for the 2 months of 
the rainy season and that if he entered into solemn engagements for transacting 
the affairs of the Sarkar with absolute unanimity with’me and he (Pahalwan) 
would accompany me fo Azimabad, 1 would accept all his terms. Replies 
and rejoinders continued for some time without any good result. I went the 
same day, in the afternoon, to the camp of Sambhal Singh to condole the 
death of his uncle Suthar Singh.(28). There, too, they presented the same 
sheet containing a promise of 2000 rupees and | declined to accept it as before. 
Next morning, that is, yesterday, all of them came to me. I had already 


sent word to Raham Khan that he had become an intermediary, seen the 


$ 

(27) These two veteran officers of the Nawab of Bengal betrayed Ram Narain 
in the battle of Mosimpur on account of the intrigues of Pahalwan Singh (I. N.). 

(28) They were the zamindars of Chainpur in Bhabua sub-division of Shahabad, 
and the brother and nephew of Pahalwan Singh. Nawab Ahmad Khan was a great- 
grandson of Nawab Daud Khan Quraishi, the conqueror of Palamoon, and a favourite 
of Emperor Aurangzeb. Ahmad Khan's association with Shahabad is evidenced from 
some letters,-in another manuscript, discovered by the present writer. 
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behaviour of those people, and wanted now that they should be permitted to 
depart. His response was prompt and having called them before himself said 
a few words to them. As they are arrogant people they paid no heed to his 
words. The said Khan finding it a favourable opportunity rode out to 
cross the Son river which had become fordable. Siddhist Narain (29) came 
to me and said ‘you are not paying any heed to my words. You should 
return the ‘money which | have paid to you’. These words inflamed my 
passion ‘and | replied “What do you think of yourself? Probably you feel 
emboldened because my army has crossed the river and | stand here practically 
alone. I swear by Raghunath (God) and challenge you to do immediately 
what you wish, for I have got my shoes to give in place of money’. Babu 
Murlidhar and Babu Bharat Singh and others intervened and ultimately 
Pahalwan Singh tried to appease my anger and condemned the utterances of 
Siddhist Narain. In short, the assembly broke up in an atmosphere of un- 
_ Pleasantness and they took their departure in a sullen and resentful mood. 
In the morning of today Murlidhar who had gone to see them off brought 
the news that they harboured evil designs. I have sent them a message which 
I deemed to be suitable. If they receive it they might come back to my 
side, otherwise the relations are very strained. The Siddhist Narayan is highly 
arrogant and Sambhal Singh is nothing better than a Gujrati cow. All the 
terms regarding Danwar and Bhojpur are now null and void. Let us see what 
happens next., As regards this place, it is necessary to watch over the activities 
of the dirty Bishun Singh (30) who also has been seduced by them. I shall win 
over Gajraj Singh and send ‘him to Nawab Ahmad Khan tomorrow. You 
may take 10,000 rupees for expenses and after perusing the letter you may 
convey it to Mustafa Quli Khan... . 31)". 


D. The only reference to Ram Narain’s offensive action at Mossimpur 
(February 9, 1760) in which he was defeated, is available in the following 
letter : 

“Before this I despatched a letter containing an account of the skirmishes 
between the parties. Today which is Friday, the 8th Jamadi II, year I, I, 
your slave, rode out early in the morning, accompanied by Captain Saheb 
(Captain Cochrane), Raham Khan, and the forces of Ghulam Shah and those 
of other Sardars. We remained in the field fully prepared till 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon. The party of the vanquished one (Shah Alam) was encamped 
at a distance of one kos. I, your slave, and all my Sardars have girded up 
our loins and are fully ready for the battle. Now the distance has been 
shortened by half. In all probability the battle will take plgce tomorrow. (32) 


(297 Son of Dhir, the Chief of Ujjainia clan of Rajputs, who gave so much 
trouble to the Mughals. Wilson speaks of Suddhist Narayan and the reign of terror he 
had established in parte of Bihar in 1715-1717 (A.B. H). Here is a new information 
that he lived at least up to 1759-60. ; 

(30) The zamindar of Seres Kutumba in Palamou District against whom Ram 
Narayan had led an expedition in 1758 June (S. M.; Formusjee; B. M. P. IN 515). 

(31) A brother of Iraj Khan’ who was the father-in-law of Serajuddowla. 

(32) It was not before 21st of Jamadi that the battle actually occurred (S. A. N. 
126). 
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I hope through the grace of God and the'good fortune of your Excellency to 
send the Nazar of victory. In case it happens otherwise, which God forbid, 
I hope to be pardoned for my shortcomings and commend my dependents to 
your Excellency’s fostering care” (1744). 


E. The following letters are interesting as they deal with the second 
siege of Patna, the three assaults on the fort by the King, the French and 
others, the opportune arrival of Captain Knox, the lightning raid on Kamgar' 8 
quarters, and the defeat he inflicted on Khadim Hasan Khan, the ‘death of 
Miran, and the movements of Crillaud etc. 


(D Ram Narain to Dhiraj Narain— 


. Musi las (M. Law) and his party have crossed the Karamnasa and 
they are approaching towards this side. Let us see what moves he makes. 
Badarad-Dowla has gone ahead. Much as I wrote to Buniad (33) Singh, he 
is dodging and prevaricating. People say that Musi las Bas a design of 
assaulting the fort of Azimabad. As the English army is stationed there, | 
feel greatly handicapped. | am doing what I can and so long as | remain alive, 
I shall not let go my hold on the fort. You, who are better than my own 
life, must keep me fully informed of the present position of the Prince and 
that of your force. Rai Sarab Singh, Fidvi Hasan Khan, Shaikh Ghulam lsa, 
Shaikh Taleh ‘and Bal Krishn Pathak are sending you their compliments. 
Write to me as to what the intentions of the two parties are. Not much of 
the news from the west has been received. They say that the Abdali is 
contemplating to retire, the King (34) Shahjahan is still on the throne, and 
Ghaziuddin Khan has been confirmed as the Vazir. He is up against His 
Excellency, but praise be to God, that he is embroiled with his own difficult 
situation. i 


(I) Ram Narain to Dhiraj Narain— 


I have already sent to you an account of the events that happened here 
from the 6th of Ramzan and also despatched an Arzi to His Excellency. It 
appears, however, from the despatches, dated upto the 4th instant, which | 
have received this moming, that my letters have not yet reached their destina- 
tion and His Excellengy has not been informed of the occurrences of this 
place. Praise be to God that till this moment, that is midday of Thursday, 
the 21st of Ramzan, my half dead soul is still within the four elements of the 
body. The disturbed and disordered state of my five senses is a sure indica- 
tion of the virtual blockade of the five senses. The siege laid by the Prince, 
the French, the Marhattas and Kamgar—the accursed ones—is a manifestation, 
of the predominence of desire, anger, avarice and allurements, and the spirit- 
lessness of my valiant ones and the rarity and unprocurability of my followers 
give unmistakeable indication of the growing disolution of the strength of the 
body and the general disappearance of the five senses and of the utter 
futility of all my devices and expedients. There were three engagements 








(33) The nephew of Raja Sundar Singh of Takari. 
(34) The puppet, raised to the throne, by Ghaziuddin Imadul Mulk in 1759. 
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during this period, the first when they laid (35) seige to the fort for the first 
time, in the night of the third day, the second, when the French delivered 
their assault on the Begampur gate, on the fourth day, that is, yesterday, two 
hours before dawn, and the third, when Kamgar, the Marhattas and the 
French advanced from the west and on the jala side and the Rohillas, 
Zainulabdin Khan, the Wazir, and Madarad dowla etc. attacked us from the 
eastern side of the fort. A strange kind of fighting took place and many a 
valiant deed was done the details whereof require time which I possess not. 
Till now everything has gone on well through the grace of God. As during 
the course of these 3 engagements they lost about 1000 of their men and 
many of their excellent chieftains perished, they have lost all spirits. When 
these 3 engagements were ‘over, Captain Knox arrived here at the head of 
his party, in the afternoon, and joined us. This animated our troops. But the 
men of the other party also were not sparing ‘themselves in bringing about 
their own destruction. As for ourselves, we are keeping ourselves fully pre- 
pared at all times and on every side. We pass through very trying times when 
` the darkness of the night intervenes. During this period the Zamindare of 
Basarh like Barham’. Shah, Khuba Singh and Achar Singh arrived at very 
opportune moments and joined us. About 1000 men of Dhoosi (36) Ram 
have also come and joined ‘us. I have not yet loosened the reins of my 
_ perseverance and till the last: breath remains in my bady and I have resolved 
to die (not here but) at Benares. You, who are better than my own life, should 
not bother yourself on my account. I, however, feel greatly grieved to think 
as to what would happen to these few children and how these and the widows 
would die in a state of utter helplessness and senselessness. May God keep 
you, who are better than my own self, in safety and security! His Excellency 
will take care of you after | am no more. My heart has begun to ache and 
my hot sighs are indications of the fire which is consuming me, but I don’t 
wish to die complaining. ... I learn from the news, received today, that 
I am supposed to have wanted you to take leave of departure before all the 
rest. God is my witness that I would have never so desired, for, otherwise, 
I know that you are sure never to escape from the hands of Khadim Hasan 
Khan or the Marhattas so as to retum safe to me. I shall remain alive so 
long as | am able to retain my honour, otherwise, | waquld bid adieu to every- 
one. My hope of liberation lies in the good wishes of the (English) gentlemen. 
God alone knows as to what is going to happen to this land after I have ceased 
to exist. This time a virtual massacre has taken place at Azimabad. The 
whole of Alamganj, Sultanganj and Mahendru have been practically reduced 
e 


y 





(35) The seige of Patna and ‘assault on the fort took place towards the end of 
April 1759—See the detailed quotation in Siyer, and in Ironside’s Narratives. Captain 
Knox arrived on the 28th of April and compelled the Imperialists to raise the seige 

(36) “One of the best chieftains of Miran's army” (Ibrat Nama) and “the 
Foujdar of the Sarkar of Saran” (Dastur). Elevated to the ranks of a Rajah on the 
recommendation of Ram Narain for the services he rendered, specially the sccessful 
fight against Ali Bukhs, at Chapra,,on the 7th Shawwal (23-5-1759). See the descrip- 
tions of the battle in D. I. (63-65). 
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to dust and strange things happened in the Dargah (37) of Shah Arzan, may 
the Almighty sanctify his sepulchre! The blood of the innocent flowed freely 
in its Imambari and the sighs of lamentations reached the Karbala. It was a 
veritable Karbala (38). The whole of the eastern district has been devastated. 
As regards your garden, how should I write as to what hapened there. As all 
this has occurred during my lifetime, | would prefer to have died. The garden 
of Ranipur is now a mound of earth and is bumt. I have had no information 
about venerable mother andthe lights of my eyes, since five days. It appears 
that none except a few men within the entrenched position is alive. About 
30,000 (39) men lost their lives in the depth (?) You and the gentlemen 
there wrote that there are about 1,000 Merhattas. The calculation here is 
that they are about 6000 cavalry. The same is the case with the forces of 
the Prince and of Kamgar, the inauspicious one, and the French force would 
be about 300 (>). I have no more strength kept to me that I should write 
further on the subject but I have not yet poured out my heart and the state 
of things require many sheets of paper. As this is the time of the apprehended 
assault on thé part of the other party, I remain content with these few lines. I 
have not sent my arzi to my lords and masters but have given the information 
to you” (45a-47a). 
(HI) Ram Narain to Nawab Saif Jung: 


“I have already sent to you an account of the repeated assaults of the 
_enemy and of the events that happened till 22nd of Ramzan. Many of them 
were killed or wounded. Captain Knox sallied out of the fort, fell on the 
entrenchment of the enemy and killed many of them. The lightening attack 
of Captain Knox threw them into disorder and the Prince finding himself unable 
to maintain the ground retreated on the 23rd Ramzan, Yr. I, to Punpun, at a 
distance of 6 kos from here. But he is still harbouring the design of renewing 
his disturbances. It is advisable that you, my kind friend, should accompany 
my lord and master, Nawab Nasirul mulk Bahadur, and march as quickly as 
possible to this side. The facts of the Prince’s arrival with Kamgar, the 
Marhattas and the French at Azimabad, their investment of the fort of the 
Azimabad, must have been already communicated to His Excellency". 

(IV) Ram Narain to Nawab Saif Jung (Caillaud\— 

“Your letter, dated 16th of Shawwal, has been received. You write that 
my lord and master (Miran) entered Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) and intended the 
same day to march towards Purneah and would proceed, if it became 
necessary, towards this place. You know that in the middle of Shaaban he 
left the pursuit @f the said personage (Shah Alam) and returned and entered 
Murshidabad on the Ist of Ramzan. His Excellency issued instructions te 
your good self to keep watch over the (40) movements of the said personage 








(37) The saint died in 1038/1618 and the mausoleum was built in 1072/1661. 

(38) The place in Irag where Husain, the Prophet’s grandson, suffered martyrdom. 

(39) The passage here is not quite clear, and as regards the figures given, they 
seem to be a bit exaggerated. 

(40) This refers to the bold and organised plan of the Prince after his defeat 
at Sherpur to move on to Bengal, in 1760. ' 
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for he might proceed to this side. Two months have passed after this. I’ 
wonder whether it would suffice to issue orders to me to be vigilant and watch- 
ful or there is also some plan to afford aid and protection to me and send me 
. some reinforcements. No care has been taken to ascertain my condition for 
about a month and there has been ‘no response to my frantic appeals for help. 
Till now, through the grace of God and the good fortune of, His Excellency, 
and the inward favour of your good self, | have succeeded in maintaining my 
honour but beyond this I find myself incapable of opposing alone the said 
personage. Before this I wrote to you in detail about the movements of 
Khadim (41) Hasan Khan and his design to help the said personage. I know 
nothing more than what | have already written on the subject. When the said 
Khan has a design to come out of Purneah and proceed to this region, | 
know not why it has not been considered advisable to march towards Purneah. 
Have they given up the idea of holding this province? You know that 
Azimabad is not my hereditary possession. The affair (ambition) of the said 
personage is soaring very high. Shujaud-dowla is believed to be coming to 
“ his help as it appears from the letter of Raja Balwand Singh to me, a copy 
whereof, together with the letter of Raja Jugal Kishore, has been already sent 
to His Excellency. You will come to know of the details from them. If after 
perusing these letters you consider it. advisable, you may march towards 
Pumeah, or if you wish to retain possession of the province, be quick in your 
advance towards Azimabad. I believe my kind friend Mir Amyat Bahadur 
Shamshir Jung has already informed you in detail about the position of affairs 
here. At any rate, | am making thie request and you may kindly lay my sub- 
missions before His Excellency. The said personage is encamped at a distance 
of 10 kos and is awaiting the arrival of Khadim Hasan Khan. I would 
request you never to proceed towards Purneah. Now Í write this so that no 
blame should be attached to me. - 


(V) *. . . Khande Ram, the Bukhshi of Muhammad Kamgar, has joined 
the Prince with his contingent and Kamgar himself, having moved out of his 
place, has arrived near Buniadganj which is within thé Zamindari of Raja 
Sunder Singh Bahadur (deceased). As there is no time for delay, I am troubling 
you with my urgent appeal to return precipitately to this side. The interest of 
the state lies in this, for the disturbances raised by tht Prince are assuming 
more serious and acute shape day by day. Khadim Hasan Khan (42) has 
crossed: over to the region of Sarkar of Saran (174a). 


(V1) “The petition of Maharaja Ram Narain to Nawab Jafar Ali Khan 
Bahadur” : e 


“The facts of Khadim Hasan Khan's arrival in this vicinity, on the other 
side of the river, arid the despatch of Captain Knox and Rao Shitab Rai for 
the purpose of checking his advance, have been already submitted to Your 








(41) See Ironside’s Narratives and Broom, 295, vide notes in P. I. H. C., p. 995. 

(42) Thus these letters may be dated shortly before the 16th of Juno when 
Khadim Hasan Khan’ suffered hia defeat ht Hajipur between which end Saran lies 
river Gandak. ' ; 
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Excellency. Today, which is Monday, the 2nd of Ziqad, year |, the said 
Khan moved forward from his encampment, and proceeding eastward, came 
face to face with the Captain and Rao Shitab Rai at Hajipur (43). Shaikh 
Hamiduddin proved absolutely untrue to the salt that he has eaten. As soon 
as he heard the roar of the cannon, he effected his escape without putting up 
a fight. The Zamindars like Ajit Narain also imitated his shameful example. 
This occurrence caused a great disorder among the army of the sarkar. 
Khadim Hasan Khan took advantage of the opportunity for re-arranging his 
forces and laid a blockade on all the four sides. The Captain and Rao Shitab 
Rai Bahadur performed many manly deeds. The. Harkaras were bringing the 
news of the heated contest and of the feats of valour performed by the Captain 
and the Rao Bahadur, every now and then to me, your slave, for I had 
stationed (44) myself on this side of the bank of the river, fully prepared, and 
was sending reinforcements. The tumultuous crowd and the assembling 
of the seditionists. were so great that the men of the auxiliary force could 
scarcely find a way to reach there. The roar of the cannon and the sound 
of the muskets and firearms continued constantly to reach us from the morning 
till four hours before sunset, Ultimately, the news arrived that Your 
Excellency’s army had won complete victory. Your slave intended to send 
at that very time an Arzi containing congratulations to Your Excellency, but ` 
in the meanwhile, | learnt that the Captain and Rao Shitab Rai Bahadur were 
coming, after having gained the victory. This news caused some anxiety 
and I myself advanced to meet the Captain, thank him for his exertions, and 
ascertain the reason of his coming to this side. He told me that he did so 
to convey the news of victory, that there being no longer any apprehension, 
he had left his men in that place in a strong position, and that four hours 
before the expiry of the night he would again leave for that place. Today 
the Captain and Ras Shitab Rai have recrossed the river. I ascertained from 
them that they killed 2 elephants and 2 or 3 Chiefs who were riding on the 
elephants and also sent to the hell about (45) 400 of their men. As regards 
the wounded, their numbers were very large. About 50 men of the followers 
of the Captain and the Rao Bahadur were either killed or wounded, and six 
cannon were captured by the Captain. Through the grace of God and the 
good fortune of Your Excellency, a great victory has fallen to the lot of the 
Sarkar. It was the good fortune of Your Excellency that victory was won 
over a force of about 20,000 horse and foot. Every body spoke very highly 
of the gallantry shown by Rao Shitab Rai and as for the bravery of the 
Captain Saheb, it does not require any description. I, your slave, bow before 
Your Excellency “and offer my felicitations. Khadim Hasan Khan has fallen 
back to a distance (46) of 4 kos’’. (203b-204a). 





(43) The author of the Sayer has also mentioned this fact, but reference to Ajit 
Narain is met with nowhere else. 

(44) See Siyar where the author has given a vivid picture of the whole affair, 
Hl 123-24. 

(45) Broom supports this, p. 301. 

(46) Having been baffled in his attempt to join the Emperor, Khadim Hassan 
Khan directed his route to the north-west through the Champaran district into that 
of Bettiah. = 
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(VII) Ram Narain wrote to his brother after the death of Miran:— 


“Your letter conveying the news of the return of the army, and arrival 
in the vicinity of that wretched (47) region, the discussion and negotiation 
between the Major (Canllend) and the artful zamindar of that place and other 
matters, was received through the Harkaras of Babu Murlidhar on Tuesday. 
That very day | received a letter of Nawab Major Mubarizud-dowla Saifjung 
Bahadur through Shamshir Jung Bahadur (Mr. Amyatt). It was a letter of 
condolence on this pathetic (48) occurrence and was intended to console me. 
I wrote yesterday morning a reply to the letter, dated 19th instant, relating to 
this calamity and sent separately a reply to the letter of Maharaja Bahadur 
(Rajballab). A letter, addressed to Nawab Saif Jung, was enclosed in your 
envelope, I sent another letter to Murshidabad, addressed to Mirza Ghulam 
Husain Khan. But I felt too perturbed and grieved to write an Arzi to His 
Excellency. I can imagine how sorely grieved and broken-hearted His 
Excellency may be from the condition of my own distressed heart and tears 
of blood. The Nawab (Cailland) must have already written what he deemed 
to be most proper and suitable. The Nawab (Cailland) had enjoined upon 
me to keep this heart-rending news to myself. Your likhowta (letter) was 
received an hour before evening of Monday. | was overwhelmed with grief 
and spoke not a word ‘about it to any one, but, when. in the evening, | went, 
as is my habit, to see Shamshir Jung Bahadur, | whispered it into his ears. 
An hour after night fall, the Harkara of Mathuramal came with two letters of 
Maharaja Bahadur, one addressed to me, and the other to Babu Murlidhar. 
Much as I tried, it was of no avail. The Maharaja Bahadur had sent a letter 
to Khan Saman(?) who informed a whole world. But people were still 
passing the news from ear to ear. When the letter and the men of the army 
arrived here at about midday, the news was noised abroad. When it could 
not be kept concealed in the army, what is the use of hiding it here. More- 
ever, what is the harm if the news gains currency everywhere. As regards 
the apprehension of the approach of the enemy's army, l, the poor man, 
do not feel afraid of the Prince at all. Let him come at this very moment, 
I am ready to receive him. He knows and understands me quite well. News 
arrived yesterday in the evening that he left Muhibalipur, marched to 
Shamshirnagar, took the Khilat (49) of the Abdali, and ordered the drums to 
be beat. It is said that the horsemen, sent by the Abdali, have been enjoined 
upon to escort him to Benares, and he is accordingly proceeding towards the 
west. I pray to God that this may be true. Kamgar is still staying in his 
own place and Shujaud-dowla has crossed the Ganges and is accompanying 
Najib Khan and is marching to join the Abdali. The Abdali is encamped 





(47) This refers to Bettiah. į : 

(48) Miran and Cailland were pursuing Khadim Hasan Khan in Champaran Dt. 
near the hills where on the night of 2nd July, 1760 Miran wae killed by lightning. 
There are 2 characteristic letters of Ram Narain on the subject in D. L 

(49) We learn from the Court historian that Nasrullah Khan, the ambassador 
of the Abdali, arrived at the Court of Shah Alam with presents when the latter was 
encamped on the bank of the Son river, on 23 Ziqad, that is the first week of July, 
1760 (S. A. N. 165-166). 
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at Jalesar and the whole of the Merhatta force is ready near Akbarabad. A 
battle (50) between the two is inevitable, and is impending. Let see what 
comes out of it. Now I again revert to the tale of burning heart and tearful 
eyes. You have written that the Nawab (Caillaid), acting on your advice, has 
caused the news of his encampment iio spread, said to the agent, of the 
Zamindar what was proper, and is awaiting a reply for him. You also say 
that you will be staying in that quarter on this excuse for 2 or 3 days, and 
that the troubles, occasioned by the scarcity of grains, inclemencies of the 
weather, and severity of storm, lightning and rains have dispirited the men 
of the army. As regards what you and Raja Dhoosi Ram (51) apprehend 
about the settlement of the lands, it reflects great credit on the lion hearted 
His Excellency that at this time’ he shows favours to you and is trying to 
improve the morale of the soldiers. You must ponder on the fact that the 
wickedness of the Zamindar of the place is known to all. He is an old wolf 
and a cunning jackal of that jungle. How can he be brought round by soft 
methods? There was, and is still, no doubt about the favour of the Nawab. 
It was my bad luck that the harvest—consuming lightning destroyed my 
strength and patience. The rainy season is in its intensity and no plan is 
likely to succeed at this time. It is necessary that you should not allow the 
army to remain there. Bring the forces to Azimabad and instead of looking 
at the winds of the rains, consider the atmosphere of the times. As regards 
what has happened, it was beyond our control. Now we should rely on the 
grace of God. It is advisable to tell the Nawab (Cailland) that he is the lord 
and protector of us, and we have every hope from his good and great self. 
The chastisement of the Zamindar of Bettiah (52) is not a difficult task but 
for the present it is-advisable to connive at his crimes. After a month or two, 
this accursed one will be thoroughly punished without giving any trouble to 
the Nawab Saheb. At this moment the whole affair of Bengal and Bihar has 
fallen into a state of disorder. This jackal of the jungle is a contemptible 
wretch. He has been rather lucky, otherwise, the servants of the sarkar 
shave not been at fault. Neither your force nor that of the Nawab will be 
able to do much, though justice is on your side. In case of attempts being 
made, the Nawab’s army is likely to fall into troubles. This is not advisable. 
Many a good work has,to be done with the help and support of the Nawab. 
The matter should be thoroughly considered. I have also written in brief to 
him about it before this. The journey was not undertaken in an auspicious. 
moment. l consider it necessary for you and the Maharaja Bahadur to come 
here safely. After a few days, and with the sanction and approval of His 
t 





(50) It is the famous battle of Panipat, which did not take place till January, 
1761, which is referred: to here. 

(51) The author of 5. A. N. is decidedly wrong in saying that Dhoosi Ram was 
killed in the battle against Khadim Hasan Khan, p. 163-64. ` 

(52) The death of Miran upset the plan of Major Caillaid who decided to 
return to Patna “taking the town of Bettiah by the way, in order to compel the Rajah 
of that district to pay up certain arrears due to the Nawab’s government, which 
in he hurry of the advance there had been no leisure to enforce.” Broom, 305. See 
also Ironside's Narratives (B. P. P.). i 
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Excellency, everything will be done. You, Nawab Ahmad Khan, Raja Shitab 
Rai, and Raja Dhoosi Ram should ponder on the contents of the letter and 
then, you may take it to Maharaja Bahadur and, ultimately, it may be placed 
before the Nawab. I pray to God that before the letter reaches there, through 
the good fortune of the Nawab some settlement may have been arrived at. 
You should leave that place after effecting some sort of accommodation with 
him (Zamindar of Bettiah). Tell the Nawab and the Maharaja that it is the 
safety of these two personages which | am anxious for, and as regards the 
punishment of this zamindar, I have done this effectively before, and will do 


it in future. ‘(49a-52b). 


SYED HASAN ASKARI. 


Insurrection of the Coles in Chotanagpur’ 


y 


\ 


THE Coles (Kols) live in Singbhum in the wilds of Chotanagpur in a state 

of savage barbarity. The very epithet of Larka ‘or fighting’ applied to 
them ‘signifies a truculent spirit of rash non-chalance. They are described 
in the, early British records as ‘‘a tribe of plundering banditti"’. Singbhum 
had never been conquered nor reduced by the Mussulmans or Marathas. 
Its peculiar geographical position, its fastnesses and other obstacles provided 
by nature made it an admirable asylum for fugitive offenders. The Larka 
Coles (1) often led plundering expeditions into the neighbouring countries 
of Chotanagpore, viz., Gangpur and Bonai,, and the Gurjats of Sambalpur, 
Keonjhur and Mohurbhunje. 


Singbhum was nominally ‘subject to the. Raja of Porahat, formerly called 
the Raja of Singbhum. Kharsawan and Seraikela were carved out of the 
original state of Porahat, the chiefs being descended from a scion (Bikram 
Singh) of Porahat family. There is a tradition that the Kshatriya (Rathor 
Rajput) founder of the family overcame the Hos. Therefore the Raja claimed 
paramountcy over the chiefs and the Hos. But he did not exercise any 
control over them. The Kooar (Kumar, Kunwar) of Seraikela and the Thakur 
- of Kharsawan had practically become independent of him at an early date, 
certainly long before 1818. The Supreme Govternment desired to form 
relations with.them. Negotiations were opened through Major E. Roughsedge 
who had been appointed Political Agent and Agent of the Governor General 
in South Behar and the ceded districts adjacent to that province on [9th March, 
1819. Instructions were communicated to him that Raja Ghanshyam Singh 
of Porahat, Kooar Bikram Singh of Seraikela and Thakoor Cheytum Singh 
of Kharsawan were to be left undisturbed in their actual possessions in a 
state of independence of each other, but all owning supremacy of the British 
Government and paying nominal tribute to it. They were to give an under- 
taking that their territory would not be made the asylum of fugitive offenders. 
Lt. Riddell's negotiations with the Raja of Porahat to make him accept 
Government terms failed. In January 1820 the Kooar of Seraikela. and the 
Thakur of Khareawwan consented to place themselves under British protection. 
Soon after Raja Ghanshyam Singh acceded to the terms and agreed to pay 
a nominal tribute of Rs. 10! per annum. But he requested and expected 
the British Government to help him (I) recover from the Kooar of Seraikela 
his tutelary household image (the Poorie or Pawrie Devy) which had some 





* Compiled from the records of the Commissioner of Chotanagpur at Ranchi, Politi- 
cal Agent and Agent to Governor-General, Eastern States Agency at Sambalpur and 
Collector of Balasore. : 


(1) The aboriginal Hos. 
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generations before been carried off by the Seraikela Kooar, (2) establish his 
. authority over certain talooks of which he had been forcibly deprived by the 
Kooar of Seraikela and the Thakoor of Kharsawan, and (3) to subdue the 
rebellious Larka Coles who possessed the greatest portion of his country and 
were his subjects. The Hos however repudiated the claim of any chiefs 
to regard them as subjects. 


Major Roughsedge promised to help the Raja in respect of the first and 
third objects. He did his best ‘to persuade Kooar Bikram Singh of Seraikela 
_to restore Poory Devy to Raja Ghanshyam but all his efforts proved un- 
availing) He was advised by Government not to insist on the restoration 
of the goddess. So he left Seraikela in 1820, and proceeded through the 
Cole peers from north to south on his way to Sambalpur, accompanied by 
the Ramgurh battalion and some Irregular Horse. He traversed through the 
Cole peers of Adjoodea (Agondea?), Raja Bassa, Goomla and Joogalgarh. 
During his progress he was even driven into hostilities with the Larka Coles. 
The men were impudently bold, they killed and wounded some camp 
followers, and later on with incredible rashness, met the cavalry charge of 
Lr. Maitland, an encounter that ended in their own disaster and slaughter. 
They inflicted some loss on Roughsedge’s party, but their own loss was 
considerably greater and their villages suffered devastation. The northern 
peers (pirs) submitted and agreed to pay tribute to Raja Ghanshyam Singh. 
But the Coles of the southern pirs were fiercer, they opposed every inch of 
ground traversed by Roughsedge in his progress towards Sambalpur. They 
remained consequently unsubdued. Roughsedge advised Raja Ghanshyam 
to establish a thana of 100 barkandazes at Joogalgarh. 


The Larkas made an attack on a party of burkandazes procured by 
Roughsedge for the service of Raja Ghanshyam in the village of Pookerea 
in Larka Cole. The Larkas alleged that two burkandazes had committed 
rape on the daughter of the Larka Sardar of Pookerea. Roughsedge made 
an enquiry and reported later on (30th April, 1821) to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment that he could not vouch for the accuracy of the report. The Larkas 
delivered soon after a second attack on the garrison stationed at the Raja's 
mudfort at Chinepur. They devastated a great part of the Raja's estate and 
perpetrated unceasing ravages in Singhbhum (Porahat), Seraikela and 
Kharsawan. Raja Ghanshyam Sing felt so very insecure that he had to flee 
and take refuge in the fort of Babu Obie Singh, a distant connexion of the 
Raja living in the country between Singbhoom and Sambalpur. The two 
chiefs of Seraikela and Kharsawan appealed to the British® Government for 
protection and requested it to undertake immediate operations against the 


Coles. 

As advised by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, J. Nicol, Adjutant 
General of the Army, submitted a proposal to Government (in the Secret 
and Political Department) regarding employment of the necessary force to 
deal with the Coles in Singbhoom for its consideration and adoption. Nicol 
asked Roughsedge to proceed towards the Larka haunts. Roughsedge sub- 
mitted a plan of combined movement to the Governor General (His ' 
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Excellency the Marquis of Hastings). Instructions regarding the necessary 
measures to be adopted for the suppression of the disturbance were 
communicated to him (March, 1821). ‘ 

_ Lt, Col: W. Richards, commanding Detachment, Midnapore communicated 
to Roughsedge a plan which he considered most advisable for operation 
against the Coles. He also advised Captain MacLeod, commanding a detach- 
‘ment on its march from Cuttack, to proceed to Pudumpore, and thence to 
Katkarinjeah and Gayantgarh (Jayantgarh) (30th March, 1821). 

Roughsedge reported that Captain Frobisher’s detachment was encamping 
at Gangpore on 7th April. On the [4th he himself came to Adandpur in 
Singbhoom where he was joined by Raja Ghanshyam Singh. He even 
suggested to Government the award of capital punishment to the Larkas 
which he thought „would have a deterrent effect on them. 


He wrote to Col. Richards who had been conducting military operations 
against the Coles in Taupeer admonishing him to restore cattle and grain 
captured by his troops to the lawful owners, but if he thought that the 
troops were entitled to them as lawful prize, he would give them compen- 
sation at proper_rate realised from the owners. He joined Richards at 
Rajbassa on 23rd April and encamped with troops at Chaibassa on the 25th 
morning. Meanwhile Captain Frobisher had proceeded earlier to Coothpan 
in village Agondea which and eight others he was ordered to treat as enemies. 


A proclamation was issued to the Coles that submission of all heads of 
villages who would make their personal appearance before the evening of 
the 3rd May, 1821 would be received.’ As the Larkas of Taupeer, Goomla, 
Rajabassa, Agondea and the neighbouring villages made submission, Rough- 
sedge wrote to Col. Richards on 5th May, 1821 to remove the troops from 
those quarters. 


Roughsedge summoned the Larka Coles of Singbhum and Bamanghatty 
to enter into engagements with Government. Though they desired to be 
ruled directly by the British Government, they had to sign the following 
five articles : : 

i) they acknowledged themselves to be subject to the British Govern- 
ment and engaged to be loyal-and obedient to its authority, 

(2) they agreed to pay eight annas per plough to their lawful chiefs 
and zamindars for five years, subsequently a rupee, circumstances 
admitting, m5 Í 

(3) they would keep the road through their country open and safe for 
all travellers and in case of robbery to seize the thieves, 

(4) they would allow persons of all castes to settle in their villages 
and afford them protection, moreover educate their children in 
Oriya and Hindustani languages, 

(5) in case of oppression they engaged not to resort to arms for redress, 
but to complain to officers commanding the troops on the 
frontier, or to some other competent authority. 


+ 
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For keeping the peace detachments of troops were posted in Katkaranjea, 
in Keonjhur, on Jackson's Road ‘and at Boorda in Bamanghatty, also at 
Chuckerdharpore, as a check on the Coles and to prevent the zamindars’ 
exactions. i 


The Agent assured the Magistrate of Ramgarh (S. T. Cuthbert) that the 
engagements received from the Larka tribes would effectually prevent recur- 
rence of border plundering which had so harrassed the people of Chotanagpore 
(23rd June, 1821). He recommended to Government proposing the transfer 
of four Larka pergunnahs of Toeepeer, Berberrea, Omla Peer and Lalgarh 
depending on the Raja 'of Mohurbhunje, but forming a part of the zamindary 
of Bamanghatty to the control and jurisdiction of the authorities of 
Midnapore (2) (25th June, 1821). 

_G. Swinton, Secretary to Government, pointed out the anomaly of the 
proposal saying: “‘As they belong to the feudal dependants of the Raja 
of Mohurbunge they will naturally come under the general superintendence 
of the Commissioner of Cuttack who has authority over the Raja”, and 
requested him to'‘state his grounds for the transfer. Roughsedge said that 
it was necessary for the safety of the dawk, and to exercise efficient vigilance 
over the Coles of the perganas which could not be reached from Cuttack, 
but reached only from Midnapore. The Commissioner of Cuttack raised 
constitutional objection viz., by Sec. 37, Reg. XII and Sec. 13, Reg. XIH 
(of 1805) Mohurbhunge, a tributary State, was exempt from General Regu- 
lations, and was placed exclusively under the Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahals, the proposal’ would involve enactment of a new regulation and 
appointment of a separate Superintendent at Midnapore for that portion of 
the Mohurbhunge State ; that there was a direct and much frequented road 
from Balasore to Keonjhur and that the Joint Magistrate of Balasore could 
be entrusted to take measures for the security of the dawk. The proposal 
was dropped. 


Roughsedge died in January, 1822 and was succeeded by Major Gilbert, 
commanding Ramgurh Battalion, as Political Agent in Sambalpore and the 
adjacent provinces. Gilbert was authorised by the Secretary to Government 
to incur an expense of Rs. 300 or 400 in making presents to the Larka Coles 
(28th Dec., 1822). 


The, following account of the condition of Singbhoom is gleaned from 
the report of ‘Major Gilbert detailing his proceedings in Singbhoom which 
he had submitted to Government on [4th June, 1823 : P 
i "2. On my approaching in Jany. last the Borders of the Dists. I was 
met by Aujumber Sing, son of late Coher Bickrum Sing Zumeendar of 
Seriekalla, and conducted by him to the place of his residence. 

3. I found his possession in a tranquil state, but in some degree awed 
by the Larka Coles who still entertained a recollection of the oppression 
and rapacity of his late father. So great is the aversion of the Coles to his 


(2) Also letter from Blunt dated 5th July, 1821 to Secretary to Government re. this 
transfer to the Superintendence of the Civil authorities of Midnapore, 
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family that they cannot be prevailed on to pay to Aujumber Sing their tribute 
of eight annas per plough annually, fixed by’ the late Major Roughsedge. 
Sensible however of the necessity of considering themselves tributary to the 
Cooar, they continue as before to make the contributions levied on them 
through the medium of the Subadar of the Ramgurh Corps who is in 
command at Chuckerdhurpore. 


4. On enquiry into’ the cause of this, misunderstanding between the 
Zemindar of Seraikalla and the Coles, | was informed that the latter looked 
with a very jealous eye on the seemingly growing power and prosperity of 
Aujumber Sing and apprehended a recurrence of the evils they formerly 
suffered from the late Bickram Sing. The influence of his family the Coles 
attributed to the possession of the Paoree Debee or tutelaty deity which 
really belonged to the Raja of Singbhoom and descended from father to son 
from time immemorial until it was stolen by Ibrarim Sing (3) the grandfather 
of the present zemindar. To the possession and loss of the Paoree Debee 
they ascribed the flourishing state of Seraikella and the power of its zemindar 
and the poverty and weakness of Rajah Gunsham Sing, and the ruinous 
state of the country. 


5. The Coles entreated me to cause the restitution of the Debee to the 
Rajah which alone would be the means of re-establishing his authority, and 
contributing materially to the welfare and happiness of the inhabitants of 
the Dist. 

8..-To this day however nothing but evasive answers to my perwannah 
have been written to me and | apprehend that without the interference of 
Government the restitution of the idol will never be made. 


10. With a view to conciliate Aujumber Sing and to see what effect gentle 
means would leave on him, | presented him, previously to my leaving 
Seraikella, the Khillut sanctioned by Government on his succession to the 
Zumeendary. 


13. At Burumdah the Toepeer Coles came to me and manifested every 
disposition to be obedient and peaceable. i 

14. From Burumdah I continued my route through Bahumgatty to 
Katkerinja where | was met by Ruggonath Bessai hereditary Dewan of the 
Raja of Singbhoom, an active and intelligent man who keeps the officer 
commanding at that post informed of every occurence that takes place 
amongst the Coles. He collects for him the revenue from the Coles, and 
conducts every thing of importance appertaining to the Raj. 

15. At Katkerinja was posted: a Detachment from the Cuttack Legion 
under the command of Lt. Weddalore, and I relieved it with a company of 
my own corps commanded by Lt. Haggan. This officer is instructed to 
receive all reports from the different Detachments in Singbhoom and to obtain 
intelligence of every occurrence in the district. 


16. From Katkerinja I marched through the Lurka Kole Pergh. of 
Jyuntgur, Burundia, Goomla, Raja Bassa and Ajoudea (Agondea) to 








(3) Abhiram Singh. 
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Chuckerderpoor, the inhabitants of which headed by their Mankees and 
Moondies came voluntarily to pay their respect to me. 


17. I am satisfied that very little is required to make the Koles, who are 
certainly in a state of some barbarity, loyal and useful subjects to the Br. 
Government. They were highly pleased with the presents’ from the Govern- 
ment of the turbans, -beads and spiritous liquors. 


18. Although the Koles are cordially disposed to submit implicitly to 
the authority of Government they dislike being subjected to the control of 
the zumeendars of their neighbourhood. This aversion can be eradicated 
only by progressive means. 


19. The Zumeendar cannot commit acts of oppression to the Coles 
without my knowledge, and I can always interpose my authority whenever 
such an infringement of their instructions is reported to me. 


20. Raja Gunsham Sing.met me at the boundary of his Zumeendary 
Juggernautpore. | learnt this was the first time the Raja had ventured beyond 
Porahat his capital, from his aversion to being seen by his subjects from the 
idea that without the deity he was the mere mockery of sovereignty. | 
complied with his request to pay a visit at his own house. I was distressed 
in observing his residence dilapidated, a listlesaness and apathy amongst 
his household and followers and every indication of ruin and wretchedness. 


21. At Chuckerdhurpore | parted with Tacoor Cheiton Sing Zumindar 
of Karsowa who accompanied . through, Smgbhoom and was very useful 
during the whole of my tour through the district.” 


Col. Gilbert on being directed by Government to compel Ajumber Sing 
to make restitution of the image, he marched to Seraikela, took away the 
image and restored it to Raja Gansham Singh (1823). 


__ A general policy of conciliation was adopted by Gilbert who obtained 
the good will of the chief people of Singbhoom by presenting khilats 
(khillauts) or dress of honour to them (4). He recommended that each chief 
should exercise the same rights in the management of the internal affairs 


of his own estate as had been prescribed for the Raja of Sambalpore. 


The Larka Coles soon returned to their old practices of pillage and 
plunder. In cynical disregard of their engagements they indulged in outrages, 
plundering and devastating villages in the neighbourhood, and finding their 
aggressions were unchecked they led their expeditions of depredation far 
into Dalbhum, Bamanghatty and farther parts of Chotanggpur. They then 
joined the Kol (Munda) rebellion of Chotanagpur in 1831. 

Raja Gansham Sing died in 1827 and was succeeded by his son Auchet 
(Achyuta) Sing, who was presented the customary khelat by Gilbert. 

In February 1830 a party of Coles of Jeyntgarh peer committed outrages. 
In May the Coles of Jagat and Bemden Peers rose against Rugonath Bessai, 
chief of Jagat and drove him away. Among the causes of the present 





(4) Seery. Govt. to Gilbert I Ith July, 1823 communicating Govt. sanction to his 
disbursing Rs. 688 on account of khillauts. 
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insurrection, the conduct of the police officers stands prominent (5). . The 
situation became grave in 1832. S. T. Cuthbert, Magistrate, Chotanagpore 
and Captn. Thomas Wilkinson, Actg. Political Agent, were made Special 
(Joint) Commissioners of Chotanagpore affairs. From Camp Peethowria they 
wrote to the Officer commanding troops proceeding from Benares to 
Chotanagpore requesting him to’ march with all practicable expedition to 
Oomedunda (Omedanda) (6). A large body of insurgent Coles had assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Peetoria (3rd Feb., 1832), and another body at 
Chowreah (Chorea). Captain Horsburgh commanding 38 Regiment, Native 
Infantry, intimated the arrival of his detachment at the village Pooncha in 
progress to Patcoom, which he reached on 13th Feb., 1832. Wilkinson 
informed the Commissary General of the Army about his difficulty in pro- 
curing supplies for troops who were assembling in Chotanagpore as the whole 
country was in the hands of the insurgents. 


There was a universal rising of the Muttda Coles of Nagpore (Chota- 
nagpur) in 1831. The Mundas were sullenly tolerating unjust treatment—the 
granting away of villages to hated foreigners in disregard and supersession 
of the claims of their headmen, iniquitious enhancement of rent by 
Zamindars, forced labour (begar), cruel debt laws, tax on liquor etc. The 
immediate cause of excitement was the dishonouring by a Sikh, and by a 
Mohammedan thikadar of the women relatives of Singrai—a dispossessed 


Manki, and of Surga, a munda of Bandgaon of Singbhum. A cry of vendetta’ 


was raised—'‘burn, plunder, murder and eàt”. An orgy of burning, 
murdering and plundering ‘raged unabated for some time. Fire and sword 
were carried to Tamar, Bondo (Bundu), Sillie (Silli), Birnda (Baranda), Rai 
(Rahe), and Banta Hajam, and Toree (in Palamau), and villages of 
Hazaribagh and Manbhum. Military operations were necessary. Col. 
Hawtrey Commg. 3rd Light Cavalry proceeding from Benares informed of 
his halt at Sassaram on his way to Chotanagpur (7). Capm. H. R. Impey 
commanding detachment (consisting of 6 companies, 50th Regiment N.I. 
assisted by a’ troop of the 3rd Light Cavalry) wag’ conducting military operations 
in the neighbourhood of Teekoo (Tuko). Col. H. Bowen reported the arrival 
of his detachment at Bankurah in the morning of February 12 on his way to 
Jhalda via Raggonathpére (Raghunathpur). 

The Deputy Secretary to Government informed Cuthbert and Wilkinson, 
the Special Commissioners, that besides the Ramgarh Battalion the following 
detachments were at their disposal : 


“Captain Maliby’s detachment from Dinapore; a squadron of 3rd Light 
Cavalry with 2 guns and 2 companies of Infantry from Benares : the 34th 
and 50th Regiments Native Infantry from Presidency Division, the former 


(5) ‘Letter from the ‘Special Commissioners to Major ‘Blackall, dated 14th March, 
1832. 
` (6) Letter 3lat January, 1832. -Omedanda in ilesa map of Ranchi. The names 
in ‘brackets represent the spelling in map. 

(7) Letters of 9th and 10th Feb., 1832. The Jt. Commissioners gave an account 
of the origin of thecrising (12th Feb., 1832). 
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under Col. Bowen with 2 guns detached from Barrackpore, the latter ordered 
from Dinapore : 2 squadrons of 3rd Light Cavalry under Lt.-Col. -Hawtrey 
from Benares : 2 companies of Native aY from Midnapore under 
Captain Horsburgh at Patcoom. 


Captn. Horsburgh arrived at Patcoom with his F AN on 13th Feb., 
1832. Captain Impey who was proceeding to Ramgarh was requested to 
detach 2 companies from his corps to deal with a body of insurgent Coles 
numbering 3000 assembled at Chass. Captn. Maltby Commg. detachment at 
Peetoreah (Pitauria) sent a force of 350 on the evening of 13th Feb. to attack 
the Coles assembled at the villages of Duree and Nugree (Nagri). Captn. 
Impey who was holding his camp at Choreah made a successful attack on 
Siliiegaon and made an example of the insurgents, for which brilliant service 
he was congratulated by the Commissioners (I5th Feb., 1832). Captain 
Angelos’ Squadran arrived in the meantime. The troops under Lt, Lawrell 
were doing good service. i 


R. Neave, Actg. Magistrate of Ramgarh, took measures to check the 
rising insurrection in Palamau. Lt.-Col. Hawtrey was requested to move 
towards Palamau (17th Feb.). These operations had a tranquillising effect. 
Pargana Toree, however, was in a disturbed state and transmission of supplies 
to Peethowreah was stopped. Hawtrey commenced his march into the 
pargana on [8th Feb. On the 23rd Feb. he reported that the insurrection 
in Toree had almost entirely subsided. On the 26th he was conducting 
military operations against the insurgents at Baloonugger. Col. Bowen who 
was holding his camp at Boondoo (Bundu) undertook operations against the 
insurgents at Soonahuttoo (Sonahatu). Captn. Johnson proceeded on the 
26th Feb. with 4 companies of the 50th Infantry and a gun to join Col. 
Hawtrey with a view to proceed to the support of Lt. Drummond. On 
2nd March the Political Agent wrote to the officer commanding detachment 
at Tamar informing him that the Coles of 5 villages of Kera in Singbhoom 
had joined their brethren of Tamar.. Capta. Ewart was asked to march to 
Peethowria on the 5th with a detachment of the 54th Regiment, and Captn. 
Impey Commg. detachment at Teekoo was asked to send 2 companies and 
a gun to _Chowreah. Hawtrey was asked to- detach a troop from Palamau 
to help Col. Bowen, who with his N.I. was conducting operations at Surgeea. 
These operations brought about the expected success (4th March, 1832). 


Hawtrey was informed by Kherodhur Sahi, Jagirdar of Chucharrie 
_ (Chhechhari) in Palamau, that some Cole: insurgents had collected in his 
neighbourhood, Major Blackall was asked to advance from Palkote, through 
the district of Barwa to Chicharrie (17th March). But the jagirdar was com- 
- pelled to, make terms with the Coles to save his country from being plundered 
(24th March). Thevjagirdar did his best to allay the disturbances, and as 
a remuneration for his good conduct he later on (17th Oct., 1832) claimed 
remission of revenue. 
Captn. Maltby Commg. Detachment at Khoontie (Khunti) reported that 
the ‘inhabitants of several villages of Sonepoor rose in arms against Govern- 
ment. and had taken up position at Ramdeeh (19th March). There were 
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disputes amongst the Coles also e.g. that between Lukidas, the head of 
12 villages, and his Moondas Gansha Sardar and others, which threatened 


to end in plunder, arson and other outrages. 


W. Dent was appointed a Joint Commissioner in concert with Capt. 
Wilkinson for the settlement of affairs in Chota Nagpore: and Palamau 
(12 April, 1832). Dent took over charge from Mr. Cuthbert on 26th April, 1632. 


Kooar Ajumber Sing of Seraikella sent a petition dated 25th Assar, 1239 
(1832) to the Political Agent intimating difference between him and the Coles 
of Singbhoom and the outrages committed by the latter. 


The situation became complicated owing to misunderstanding between 
ethe Raja of Mohurbhunje and the Mahapatra of Bamanghatty (Nov. 1831). 
Mr. Stockwell, the Commissioner of Cuttack, and Government were informed. 
Government passed orders that the Mahapatra and the Cole peers of 
Bamanghatty were to consider themselves being in the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Cuttack (16 Dec. 1831). 


Stockwell asked the Mahapatra to come to Balasore so that he might 
adjust the difference between him and the Raja of Mohurbhunje. But the 
object was frustrated. The men of the Mahapatra made an unprovoked 
attack on Stockwell, who summoned troops from Midnapore, proceeded to 
Bamanghatty and quelled the disturbance. J. Thomason, Deputy Secretary 
to Government, wrote a letter on 27th May, 1832 to Stockwell (Superin- 
tendent, Tributary Mahals) saying that the conduct of the Mahapatra 
rendered him a fit subject for severe punishment, still the Vice-President was 
inclined to pardon his crimes and give him superiority over Cole peers; his 
crimes deserved punishment, still Government did not want to destroy a 
family. Before restoration he should take a moochleka from the Mahapatra 
pledging him to restore all property, restrain Dhurwar Coles and others from 
committing outrages, failing which he would lose all claim to his estate which 
would again be at the disposal of British Government, and the Mahapatra 
should remain under his control. Accordingly the Mahapatra was replaced 
in possession of Bamanghatty. He executed the said moochleka (engage- 
ment) and agreed to pay 500 sicca rupees per annum’as malgoozaree to the 
Raja of Mohurbhunje {14 June, 1832). 

Lt. Col. W. G. Mackenzie was temporarily in charge of office from June 
to August, 1832. f 


In September „1832 the Coles of Toopeer and Burburra were instigated 
by the Raja of Mohurbhunje to indulge in plundering the country. 


In October 1832 the Coles of Singbhum made an incursion into Sonepoor 
and Bussea of Nagpore under their chief Bindra Mankee. Oppression of 
Kuar Harnath Sahai, dishonour of their women by Sikhs and Mohammadans 
etc. drove him and his associates into rising. 

Dent and Wilkinson, the Joint Commissioners, took over charge of the 


disturbed and threatened parts of the Jungle Mahal citats from Mr. Braddon 
(22nd Oct., 1832). 


a 
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H. P. Russel, Magistrate, Jungle Mahals, gave information to 
W. Braddon, -Commissioner of Circuit, 20th Division (viz. Burdwan Division) 
regarding the strength and resources of the insurgents, the ,best season for 
attacking them with the lease danger to the health of the troops, the best 
road to march along and the character of fastness in the hills to which the 
insurgents might repair (27th Oct.). 

Towards the end of October a party of 1000 Coles assembled at 
Porahat. 


The jagirdar of Dompara was concerned in the recent attack and plunder 
of Ameenugger in the Jungle Mahal district, and the district of Midnapore 
was in an unsettled state (2nd Nov. 1832). 


Subadar Mangal Sing of 38th Regiment, N.L. engaged the Chooars at 
Narsingur and Calcapoor, with the assistance of Madho Das Mahapatra of 
Bamangbatty. Rajnarayan Ghosh, Daroga of Poradeeha Salt Gola, furnished 
the names of the Sardars who were present with the Chooars when they 
attacked the Subadar of Deolee. Soopore, Ameenugger, Raipore, Shyam- 
soonderpore and Phoolcoosma were in a disturbed state. An attack was 
made on Banredah, the stronghold of Jerpa Nyat (8) (the influential and 
daring insurgent and main support of Ganga Naraen’s party) and on Bondhee 
(16th to 18th Nov.). 


Col. Fast approached towards Chukultore, and a brigade of guns of 
Ramgarh Battalion under Captn. Bird approached towards Echagur in 
Patcoom (22nd Nov.). Lt. F. Trimmer commanding detachment 50th 
Regiment N.I. informed Captn. Impey of his march and that of a party of 
40 men under Ensign Alexander to a place 5 miles S.E. of Balrampore 
(6th Dec.). Captn. R. Johnson of 50th Regiment, N.I. with two Companies 
marched to and conducted military operations at Agooee Dangra in co- 
operation with 60 men of the Levy and 40 Ghatwals under Mutudeen Jemadar 
and 72 Ghatwals under Sreekant Manjee (6th Dec.). 


Aradhee and Dumra Koocha were the rebels’ strongholds. A body of 
Chooars assembled at Rangamateekoocha. Captn. W. W. Rees, 50th 
Regiment N.I. secured some small hills and burnt the villages of Raydehee 
and Degodehee. Captn. L. Bird proceeded to Rangamatee Koocha with 
260 rank and file and Irregulars and thence to Mukkoolat Koocha. Captn. 
Johnson conducted operations against the Chooars at Burodee, and Captn. 
Wheler at Luckiepore (in Suttra Khunnie). Lt, F. Trimmer and Ensign W. F. 
Alexander made attempts to destroy the arrals of Pokereal» and Charka and 
to open up communication between Burada and Burrabazar. The insurgents 
of Teineya Turruff and the ryots of Puch Serdarrie surrendered. Captn. Bird 
arrived. at Chuliama (12-16 Dec.) Lt. Trimmer who encamped at Bancollie 
took passession of Dompara. 


Major R. H. Blackall (commg. 50th Reg. N.I.) reported his attack on 
“and destruction of the arral of Sonacoond where Gunganarayan Sing and 
some of his sardars had taken up a strong position (18th Dec.). 





(8) Is it Darpanath? 
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Captn. Wheler of the 34th Regiment N.I. operated at Khooncannah 
7 miles from Banga and Captn. J. Croft of the same regiment at Ghoghie 
Baraal (20th and 2lst Dec.) and later on (26th Dec.) at Chootie. ' 


Thakoor Cheytun Sing of Kharsawan complained that the Coles of 
Dookrie and Kera assisted by their brethern from Jamoor Chitpele and 
Coochang had destroyed ten of his villages (26th Dec.). Bird sent a 
contingent of 200 rank and file under Captn. Griffin to surprise Gunganarain 
Sing. Govind Digwar, one of the insurgent chiefs, surrendered. Griffin sent 
a list of things taken by his detachment at Ghorabandha. Lt. Arnand of the 
34th Reg. N.I. attacked the arral of Fuljoor. Lt. J. W. Hampton of the 
50th Reg. N.I. reported the destruction of Bandee and Dawbeera (31st Dec. 
1832). 


The villages of Ekacanda Kocha and Luttee Jarna were attacked, the 
Chooar villages of Ghoba Ghogsir, Gurgram and Lawar were burnt. Captn. 
Johnson marched to Gugun Kocha, Gunganarayan's place, and got some war 
articles as booty. Lt. J. Sharpe found 100 mds. of grain in a neighbouring 
hill, and grain was recovered from the arrals of Jarpanyat and Annund 
Deegwar, insurgent sardars (1-3 Jan. 1833). Captn. Croft attacked the arral 
of Dhora Booroot where were stationed Doorodp Kahar and Kishen Sing with 
their followers. Lt. Lyons attacked the arral of Chakal Topa where Bhoeany 
and her son had taken refuge (4th Jan.). Major Blackall attacked Chotua 
Kocha which was occupied by the insurgent chief Jyrpaniat with 240 fighting 
men (lOth Jan.). Captn. Arnand attacked Dulkocha in search of Doorup 
Kahar. Captn. Wheler attacked an arral beyond Dulkocha but the insurgents 
escaped. The village of Doona was burnt. Croft came there with his 
detachment, and sent Captn, Armand to Gorejura where he destroyed grain 
and captured 100 head of cattle and thence proceeded to Bhola and places 
above Chandan Pahar. Captn. Wilson with 150 rank and file and 100 
burkandazes marched into- the hills south of the camp at Chulliama. The 
arrals of Junnuckputta, Burrajurua, Kutjar and Sarrie were attacked or 
destroyed. Lt. Saunders marched to the hills near Dawbeera to carry away 
or destroy grain. Ensign W. Alexander, Commg. Bancoora Levy, marched 
from Camp Amjer with’ 100 men and 40 Ghatwals and scoured the hills and 
different Koochas between his camp and Doolma Hil.. Lt. J. Hampton 
conducted operations in Doobera, Kookra, Korchur, Jubla Kurchor and later 
on the eastside of Dulma hill. Lt. Hannyngton of the 24th Reg. N.I. arrived | 
at Jemolya and undertook the tracing of Chooars. Lt. G. S. Timmins moved 
from Kulleanpofe to Calcapore,in Dalbhum district. Captns. Croft and 
Wheler marched to the arrals of Gore Rani and Tummuck Pater (9), Ensign 
R. Hopper of the 24th Reg. N.I. wrote that his party skirted the bottom 
of the Dulma Hill and burnt a large arral containing 40 huts. Captn. R. 
Johnson conducted manœuvres at Sonakoon and Ghora. Captn. J. Griffin, 
Commg. Left Wing 24th Reg. N.I. informed the Brigade Major that a party 


of 200 Bhoomeejes and Chooars under several chiefs established themselves 








: i 
(9) Lt. Col. G. Cooper, Camp Goburgharese to Capt. Impey Brigade Major, 26th 
Jan, 1833. . 


‘ 
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near the village of Mangoo on the opposite side of Sooburnarekha river in 


’ Dhulbhoom. These incidents happened in Jan. 1833. 


Col. Fast marched to surprise a body of insurgents at Kheergurh. Lt. 
Timmins was conducting operations in the Dhulbhoom district. 


Gunganarayan Sing, the insurgent chief of Barabhoom, died on 7th 
February 1833 while making an attack with a body of Coles on a thana of 
Thakur Cheytun Sing’s, 

Tranguillity was restored in Barabhoom and Dulbhoom (March 1833). 
Dent reported the restoration of orde? and a perfect repose in the country, 
of the appointment of Sreekant Manjhee, a brahmin, as dewan by the Raja 
of Barabhoom, and trial of prisoners guilty of the .late disturbances in 
Barabhoom. The notorious freebooter Bindari (Bindra) Mankie of Bundgaon 
was apprehended in Seraikela. Shamlal Sing and Foolsee Degwar, the 
Barabhoom and Patcoom insurgents, were also captured (10). Presents were 
made to the Raja of Singboom and a servant of his for apprehending and 
delivering some notorious insurgent leaders. The Cole rebellion was practi- 
cally suppressed. An Agency known as the South Western Frontier Agency 
was created under Regulation XIII of 1833. Captain T. S. Wilkinson became 
the first agent to the Governor General. 


Wilkinson and Ricketts met at Narsingurh in Dalbhoom on Ist April, 
1833 and (apparently) adjusted differences between the Raja of Mohurbhunje 
and the Sarbarakar of Bamanghatty. But it soon appeared that the ill feeling 
had only temporarily subsided. In April 1834 Wilkinson received a petition 
from Madhavdas Mohapatra (the Sarbarakar of Bamanghatty) through his 
moktear that the whole of Bamanghatty had been overrun by the Coles due 
to the instigation, as he firmly believed, of the Raja of Mohurbhunje. He 
writes to H. Ricketts, Asst. Supdt. Tributary Mahals : 

“Para 5. I called upon the Raja of Mohurbhunje. I have used all en- 
deavours to make the Raja understand the line of conduct that would be 
most conducive to his sinterest—most worthy of the son and successor of 
Tir Bikrom Bunge whose sincere attachment to the British Government and 
uniform good conduct won the respect of the highest authorities in the 
province and more than once honourably noticed by. Government. 

“Para 6. With sorrow I acknowledge that the appearances are against 
the Raja.” 

To prevent the Cole outrages in PENEN Mr. Ricketts proposed that 
a company of the 3rd Regiment N.I. now on the march migkt be permanently 
posted at Balasore, which might have the effect of making the Raja desist 
from giving evil counsel to the Coles. Government turned down the proposal 
(May, 1834). 

The Kooar of Seraikela entertained an apprehension that the Raja of 
Mohurbhunje intended depriving him of the extensive pargana of Koochang 








(10) Govt. sanctioned oxpenses incurred during the late disturbances in pergunna 
Barabhoom amounting to Rs. 28,714-14-0. Letter of Secretary to Govt., dated 15th 
June, 1833. 
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given to Abhiram Sing, Koar of Seraikela, by Damodar Bhunje, Raja of 
Mohurbhunje about 60 years ago, with the consent of the authorities then at 
Midnapur as soon as he had established his authority in Bamanghatty. The 
reasons for his apprehension were that Jadunath Bhunje, the Raja of 
Mohurbhunje, had deprived the zamindars of Ooperbhagh and Gulakunta of 
their estates and confined the former in Baripada, the othér having escaped 
to Midnapur. The common danger made him throw in his lot with the 
Mahapatra of Bamanghatty. 


On 13th June, 1834 Wilkinson informed the Assistant Superintendent, 
Tributary Mahals, that the Larka Coles of Tooeepeer and Burburea, assisted 
by the troops of the Raja of Mohurbhunje, committed outrages, killing people 
and plundering the villages of Bamanghatty, Jerrypee etc. Roop Sing, a 
Government servant stationed at Seraikela, reported likewise. The Coles had’ 
even attacked the garh of the Mahapatra who though fighting bravely against 
the combined body of Coles, Santhals and the troops was unable to save 
his fort and with difficulty he made his escape (28 Aug., 1834). It had been 
proposed to send a military force to check, the aggression of the Coles of 
Singbhum and Bamanghatty, but the Vice-President did not consider it 
expedient to employ troops in the manner proposed, if it could be avoided. 


“The interference of Government is not likely to be productive of any 
lasting benefit as regards the peace of the disturbed country unless troops 
be permanently stationed there, which it is an object, if possible, to avoid, 
on account of the unhealthiness of the country and the expense, as well’ as 
the probability that more extended operations would be required to check 
or control the wild inhabitants of the adjoining territories. Interference is 
also unnecessary as regards the interests of Government so long as the 
quarrels of the Raja and the Mohapatra, and their adherents, are confined 
to their own possessions.” «(2ləat July, 1834). 


Seraikela and Bamanghatty continued to be invaded by the Coles. In 
retaliation the Mahapatra instigated the Coles of Lalgurh and Omlapeer to 
make reprisals and they attacked the Mohurbhunje pergana of Ooperbagh. 
Rickets sent to Wilkinson a copy of letter from the Raja of Mohurbhunje 
saying that Ajambar Sing caused four Coles to be sacrificed to Thakurain 
during the Dabee Pooja in November; as a consequence of which the Coles 
would probably attack Seraikela and he protested against being blamed 
for anything the Coles might do (23 Dec. 1834). 


Wilkinson repeatedly warned the Kooar of Seraikela to abstain from 
. rendering any asistance to the Mahapatra in his hostile operations against 
the Mohurbhunje Raja and the Kooar repeatedly gave him the assurance 
that he had on no occasion given any such aid (I7th January, 1835). Govern- 
ment believed him. He warned the Raja of Mohurbhunje not ‘to attack 
Seraikela or Kharsawan under displeasure of Government and forfeiture of 
all possessions. A similar warning was given to the Raja of Singbhum who 
he thought meditated not only assisting the Mohurbhunje Raja against the 
Mahapatra but attacking both Kharsawan and Seraikela (20th March, 1835— 
See Appendix—Two letters of Raja Achyut Sing of Porahat). 
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Rickets was informed that Government did: not believe the story of the 
alleged assistance to have been afforded by the Kooar of Seraikela to the 
Mohapatra of Bamanghatty. 


The Raja of Ghatsila complained that the Larka Coles had carried off 
cattle from two of his villages (13th May, 1835). 


Wilkinson was of opinion that it would be the best policy of the British 
Government to strengthen the Kooar of Seraikela, Thakoor of Kharswan, and 
Mohapatra of Bamanghatty in order to prevent the incursion of Larkas into 
those perganas (4th June, 1835). 

An attack by the Rajas of Mohurbhunje and Singbhoom on pergana 
Koochang was apprehended (25th Oct., 1835). The Ramgarh Light Infantry 
and a squadron of 6th Local: horse marched to Tamar, Kera (of Singbhum) 
and Sonepore (3rd Nov., 1635). Captain Haggan was directed to subdue 
the Coles of Koochang, Singjoree, Jumro Chitpele, Bernea, Dookree etc. 
The Raotees and Mankies of Sonepore furnished armed men to accompany 
him. Similarly the Raja. and Mankies of Tamar furnished men to accompany 
Lt. Simpson’s Detachment. (8th and 13th Nov., 1835). Captn. Lawrence 
commanding Ramghur Battalion atiacked the Choar station of Gangkida, 
and the Agent himself marched across the hills via Landoop to Tamar and ` 
thence to Kharswan (24th Nov.). He captured some Mankies and Moondas, 
apprehended the important Choar chiefs of Koochang and Jamroo which 
along with Singjoree, Chitpele, etc. he was engaged in bringing. under sub- 
jection (llth Dec.). The Coles of Jagat, Bumdee, and Saranda peers were 
plundering Keonjhur, Bonai and Gangpur. They stopped the mail between 
Nawagong and Urjgonbelah and even murdered a dak runner in Bamanghatty. 


The Agent, Governor General reported to Secretary to Government that 
the Raja of Mohurbhunje had control over the four Cole peers of Lallgurh, 
Omla, Burbarrea and Toupeer, and recommended the upkeep of a force in 
the centre of the Cole peers. 


There was a boundary dispute between Mohurbhunje Raja and Kooar 
Ajumber Sing of Seraikela. 56 Larka Coles engaged in plundering villages 
in. Tamar and Dalbhum were apprehended (Feb. 9, 1836). 


Raja Achyut Sing of Singbhum (Porhrat) died on 26th February and was 
succeeded by Arjun aged 9 or 10 years. r 


On December 14, 1836 the Agent reported that all the Mundas of Toupeer 
had submitted. He moved with a force through Epilsingee, Cheemeesahie, 
Lupungtorsa etc. to Taintera and thence to Bhurbhurreapeef and Bootka. In 
January, 1837 the Agent reported the submission of 4 sardars of pergana 
Lalgurh and heads of villages, and the seizure of 60 Coles who carried off the 

¿dak and attacked two detachments: On 22nd January the heads of several 
villages in Omlapeer had submitted. Sardar Boornde of Erchakoolee was 
placed under restraint, 43 prisoners confessed their guilt. He made a rapid 
tour through Domarrea, Coornareea and Juggernathpore and recommended the 
stationing of-a force at Colhan or at Seraikela to preserve tranquillity. On 
28th February 1837 he reported that. the Sardars had entered into solemn 
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engagements to obey orders of the British Government and not those of Rajas 
and other chiefs, the malguzari to be paid by Moondas @ -/8/- per plough. 
He communicated in detail topographical and revenue arrangements of places 
under Government control and those left with Mohurbhunje and Singbhum 
rajas. 

There was a rising of Coles in Kishenpore jail early in May, 1837, In 
October there was a rising of Coles near Buradea. In winter also there was 
report of disaffection of Coles near Chaibassa, a small hill near Jaypur and at 
Kundbund, Kullya Koomerdoongee and Bulundea. Some leaders, Bora, Naga, 
Berrae, Poto and Debey, were captured. 


A pension of Rs, 25 per month for life was given to Bahadoor Sing, 
mooktyar of the Seraikela Kooar who performed good service in the insur- 
` rections in Chotanagpur and Barabhoom in 1833. 


Government sanctioned a sum of Ra. 1965 incurred by Le. S. R. Tickell 
on account of the rewards for the apprehension of the ringleaders and other 
rebellious Coles in the late insurrection (6th March, 1838), and a sum of 
~ Rs. 905/8/- on account of subsistence to the followers of native chiefs on 
service in Singbhum during the late insurrection. Some persons in Colehan 
` received villages rent free for good service. 


The Larka Coles entered into engagement with the British Government 
to render allegiance to it. They were freed from obligation to obey the 
Porahat Raja. Their country was taken under the immediate control of the 
British Government. The Mankies were made responsible for peace and 
order, each Mankie being given a sanad defining the duties he had to perform 
(iith Dec. 1838). Boundary was fixed between the Colehan and the other 
portion of Bamanghatty in the zemindary of Mohurbhunje (12th Jan. 1839). 


As a means of civilizing the Hos attention was paid to their education. 
The Agent perceived the necessity of establishing schools under the Agency 
in Chotanagpur where belief in witchcraft and evil spirits was universal. His 
idea was to establish 4 schools—one in each of three divisions, and one in 
Colehan in Singbhum. He also suggested to the Board of Revenue that with 
the ultimate view of disseminating English education among the Cole boys 
of Nagpore and Singkhum, boys of 8 to II years should be sent to Calcutta 
to be educated by a European and should be allowed to return to their 
homes once a year for a month or 6 weeks. Later on (March, 1839) the proposal 
was abandoned for another one of sending a certain number of Cole boys to the 
school at Hooghly eventually to be drafted into the college at the same 
place with the ultimate object of employing them as teachers in the different 
Cole districts of the Agency. 


APPENDIX A. er 
Translation of a letter from Raja Acheyete Sing of Poorahat or Singbhoom 
dated 19th August—1242 received on the 6th of February, 1835. 


After compliments says Rajah Gunshum Sing was the first of our Rajas, 
who placed himself under the protection of the Hon'ble Company. He 
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made at the time following requests to Major Roughsedge, viz., his Baboos 
would not obey, his orders, that Coles (Lurkas) would not pay him Malgoozaree 
. or obey him. That his Paoree Deby had been stolen from him by Baboo 
Abiram Sing, he therefore hoped Bickram Singh (the father of the present 
Kooar Ajumbar Sing) might be compelled fo restore it to him. That his 
Baboos and Zemindars might be made obedient to his orders and that the 
Coles to pay him Malgoozaree and all obey him. That if all these requests 
were complied with, he was willing to place his country under the Company. 
The Shahib (Major Roughsedge) acceeded to all these requests. He was 
gradually conquering the country when he died. Colonel Gilbert made 
Ajumber Sing restore to me the Paoree Deby, whether the Deby is the 
true one or a false one is only known to God. None of the family Baboos 
are allowed to make 16 Poojahs to the Deby, only the Raja can do so. In 
Assin why does Ajumber Sing make the 16 Poojas and even sacrifice men 
to the Deby in his house? The above were the four Snes of Raja 
Gunshum Sing, of the four only one has been complied with, the other three 
have never been attended to. Previously to placing the Raja under the 
Hon'ble Company’s protection, the Baboos partly from fear and partly from 
friendship, were in the habit of coming to make their salam at the Dussera . 
and Ind festivals. Since coming under (your) the Company's protection 
where is their obedience, they will not even come and salam at the festivals. 
In this country there was no malgoojary collected, at present Singbhoom is 
not looked on favourably. At present I am in hopes that the Baboos will 
be placed under my authorirty and made to pay me malgoozaree. I will 
then pay Malgoozary to the Hon'ble Company. Such is the custom 
. throughout your country. If you will not do this, write and tell me distinctly, 
that although I placed myself under your protection you are not able to 
do this; and tell me to do what I can myself, and then helpless, | will 
strike my ‘‘kismut’’. God has made me a Rajah on the Earth, how shall 
I leave the country and beg in any other.—In this country | will either be 
killed or kill. How long shall I support the haughty pride of low men. 
Let me have a reply to this. 


(A True Translation). 


APPENDIX B. 


Another letter from Rajah Acheyete Singh of Poorahath or Singbhoom 
dated 19th Magh 1242 received on 6-2-1835. 


Re. his assistance to Morebhunje Raja 


This is also the custom with us in Nagpore, Bownie, Bamra, Keonjur, 
Singbhoom, Leckerbhoom (Pachete) & Mohurbhunje. To whichever of these 
families misfortune happen they ask aid from the others and aid is given 
and the country is brought into order. There is an opportunity of having 
my son married to the daughter of the Mohurbunje Rajah and negotiations 
are in progress between us, I sent my uncle Ghassee Sing to the Bhunje 


a 


“Historical Records Commission, 18th Session (Mysore), 


l 


| Gxchange of the Butch Settlement of 


Baranagore for some lands in the 


vicinity of Hugli“ 


ARANAGORE, situated about six miles north of Calcutta, was an old 

and important settlement of the Dutch in India. (1) Like the other 
European settlements in India it passed through various vicissitudes of fortune 
from the time of its establishment till the seventies of the 18th century. Out 
of several important considerations, the Dutch decided, during the administra- 
tion of Warren Hastings, to have it exchanged with the English for some lands 
near Hugli. The concluding paragraph of the Memorial of the Dutch to 
Warren Hastings and the -Council in Calcutta, dated the 10th April, 1775, 
contained the following proposal: ‘The village of Bernagore (Baranagore)™ 
lying in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and thus very advantageous for your 
settlement, we tender to you in Exchange by way of Barter for as much 
ground in the Circle or Environs. of Chinsurah as Baraneggar contain its full 
extent. On account of its great distance from us, and have by no particular 
Person to govern them; the possession of it is of the less consequence to 
us but of the greater importance to your Honours, on account of its afore- 
said vicinity. You will therefore be pleased to take this proposal into con- 
sideration, and if it can with consistence, suffer it to take place.” (2) 


The Government of Warren Hastings was in favour of this exchange on. 
the ground of “the mutual advantage expected to result therefrom to the 
Parties". (3) So the Calcutta Committee of Revenue deputed Mr. Perring 
in December 1777 to ascertain the extent and value of the town and environs 
of Baranagore, and of the land near Hugli which the Dutch proposed to 
receive in exchange thereof. (4) Mr. Perring submitted a report on the 30th 
April, 1778. (5) It appears from the proceedings of the Governor-General 


and Council, dated the 7th January, 1779, that the ‘Suder Jumma or net 


* Based on some unpublished records of the Imperial Record Department, New Delhi. 
(1) The Diaries of Streynsham Master (edited by Sir R. C. Temple), Vol. I, p. 324 and 
Vol. II, p. 240; Hedges’ Diary (Hakluyt Publication), Vol. I, p. 174 and Vol. III, p cexvi. 
(2) Secret Consultations, 25th April, 1775, No. 2. Vide Proceedings of the Indian 
~ (3) Foreign Department Proceedings, 12 January, 1789. 
(4) Ibid. p 
(5) Ibid. 
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annual rent of the Dutch possessions at Baranagore exclusive of the collections 
or duties on Hauts or Bazars, an account of which could not then be procured, 
` amounted to Sicca Rupees 1961-13- and that the Sudder Jumma of the ground 
lying contiguous to Houghley (Hugli), which the Dutch had pointed out as 
Lands to be given in exchange for Baranagore, amounted Rs. 3938-9-7-3 (sic) 
from which the sum of Rs. 1,200-15-10 amount the head. of Sayer (16) collec- 
tions, also omitted in the Baranagore estimate being deducted there remains a 
net Revenue of Rupees 2737-9-17-3 (sic). This sum exceeding the value of Bara- 
nagore in the amount of Rs. 775-12-17-3"" (sic). The Calcutta government, there- 
fore, proposed to the Director and Council at Chinsura ‘‘either to assign over to 
them a specific proportion of the said Lands equivalent to the value of Bara- 
nagore, or to transfer to them the whole quantity upon condition of their paying 
ten years’ Purchase for the above surplus, that is rupees 1758 or an annual 
rent to Government for the possession of it equal to the amount'of the 
Settlement.” (7) But at this stage negotiations for the exchange were abruptly 
broken off by the Dutch Council at Chinsura on the ground that their authorities 
at Batavia “had not given their final sanction to the measure." (8) 


Again during the administration of Lord Cornwallis, Mr. Isaac Fitsingh, 
the Dutch Director at Chinsura, expressed, in the course of an interview with 
him, the desire to renew the negotiations for the exchange of Baranagore for 
some lands in-the vicinity of Hugli. (9) Lord Cornwallis observed before the 
Council in Calcutta on the 12th January, 1789: “". 2... the proposed exchange 
is not only advantageous for the Dutch but in every respect desirable for this 
(English Company's) Government. Being contiguous to the Town of Calcutta - 
and under a Foreign jurisdiction it affords a shelter to disorderly people, and 
should the Dutch think proper to assume the exercise of the same national 
privileges at Bernagore (Baranagore) as they possess at Chinsurah many politi- 
cal inconveniences would result therefrom to this Government’’. (10) He there- 
fore proposed the acceptance of Mr. Fitsingh’s offer, and, as a preliminary 
_ step, the Board of Revenue in Calcutta was called upon, at his suggestion, 
to report to the Council in Calcutta ‘whether since the period at which 
Mr. Perring’s estimate of the Revenues from the lands contiguous to Houghly 
(Hugli), as pointed out by the Director and Council at Chinsurah, was made, 
any, and if any, what alterations have taken place in the Jumma of those 
lands” and whether they were "aware of any objections to the whole or 
part of them being made over to the Dutch in the manner originally proposed 
in exchange for their possessions at Bernagore’’ (11) At the same time the 


Council in Calcutta informed the Dutch Directorate at Chingura that, “‘con- 





(6) The term Sayer or Syre was then "applied to a variety of inland imports, but specially 
to local and arbitrary charges levied by Zemindars and other individuals with a show of 
authority, on all goods passing through their estates by land or water or sold at markets 
established by them”. Hobson-Jobson, p. 604. 

(7) Foreign Department Proceedings, 12th January, 1789. 

(8) Ibid. 

(9) Ibid. 

(10) Ibid. 

{11) Ibid. 
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sidering such ari exchange as convenient to both parties’, they were pre- 
pared to effect it as soon as the latter had intimated to them that they were 
"ready. to proceed upon it’’. (12) 


Most probably the exchange took place in 1795. (13) The first article of 
the Convention concluded between His Majesty the King of England and the 
Government of the Netherlands on the 13th of August, 1814, stipulated that 

“all the Colonies, Factories and Establishments, which were possessed by 
Holland at the commencement of the late war in the Seas and on the con- 
tinents of America, Africa and Asia with certain exceptions specified, be 


` restored to that power”. (14) Such exeepHons were made with regard to 
Cochin and Baranagore. (15) 


KALIKINKAR, DATTA. 








(12) Ibid. 
(13) Twentyfour- Parganas L District Gazetteer, p. 215. 

(14) Fort Willióm Córsultātions, 17th December, 1816, No. 2. ` 
(15) Ibid. 


The Carly History of the Patna College 


CHAPTER 1. 
- THE GENESIS OF THE PATNA COLLEGE 


IMHE foundation of the Patna College on January 9, 1863, is a memorable 
event in the history of modern Bihar. The oldest institution for imparting 
higher collegiate education in this province, it has naturally exercised, through- 
out its long and continuous career extending over eight decades, a profoundly 
significant influence on the national and cultural life of its people in manifold 
ways. As such. it may verily be regarded as the torch of enlightenment in- 
Bihar. Again, so far as Patna‘is concerned, the Patna College is the mother 
of most-of the various colleges, now flourishing in all their independent glory. 
To understand the genesis of the institution, we have to turn to the first 
“half of the 19th century, when the Indian Renaissance movement, having its 
roots in the closing decades of the |8th century, was watered by the twin 
streams of the broadminded liberalism of the West and the spontaneous 
appreciation of its advantages by the growing Indian intelligentsia of the age. 
It is true that the foundation of the Patna College was posterior to the establish- 
ment, in 1857, of the three Indian Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
on the model of the University of London, which, again, was an immediate 
result of the Education Despatch of 1854. But collegiate education in India 
is, indeed, of earlier antiquity than the Universities, and it was ‘the success 
of the early Indian colleges and the facility with which their students acquired 
a higher education on western lines which led the Government of India and 
the Court of Directors to believe that the foundation of Universities would 
have a far-reaching and wholesome influence on Indian education” (1). 


During the early days of its administration in India, the E. I. C.'s govem- 
ment followed till 1813 a policy of laissez-faire in regard to educational and ` 
social matters of the Indians, and there' were only some isolated and individual 
attempts for the revival of old indigenous educational institutions or establish- 
ment of new ongs. Thus, the earliest colleges, like the Calcutta Madrassa 
(1781), the Benares Sanskrit College (1791), the Poona College (1821) and 
others, were intended for the revival and cultivation of the pre-existing Hindu 
and Muhammadan learning, which were then found to be “in a progressive 
state of decay’. In Bihar, too, proposals to encourage Hindu and 
Muhammadan learning were made quite early. In his Minute of 6th March, 
1811, Lord Minto recommended that for the advancement of Hindu leaming 
and literature, a college should be established at Bhour near Bhower 





(1) Nathan, 4th Q. R. I, 1904, p. 43. 
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in Tirhut (2) (and also at Nadia in Bengal) and that its general super- 
intendence should be vested “‘in the senior judge of the provincial court 
for the division of Patna and the magistrate and collector of that district’’, 
with whom would be associated other persons appointed by Government ; and 
that Muhammadan colleges ‘‘might be beneficially established” at Bhagalpur 
and Jaunpur (a traditional centre of cultivation of Persian and Arabic litera- 
ture) (3). Again in his minute on the judicial administration of the Presidency 
of Fort William dated the 2nd October, 1815, Lord Moira proposed that the 
plans for the improvement of education should be referred to the considera- 
tion of Committees of the principal’civil officers, to be formed at Patna (besides 
Dacca and Murshidabad in Bengal, and Benares, Barreilly and Furruckabad in 
what later became U. P.) and that two experimental schools, one for Hindus 
and another for Muhammadans, be established at each zillah station under 


their superintendence (4) 


But soon various factors, such as the spirit of modern Indian renaissance, 
with its prophet, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the efforts of some Christian mission- 
aries, like David Hare and others, the honest literary convictions of some 
officers of the E. I. C.’s government like Sir Hyde East, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, and the influence of western liberalism combined 
to create a demand for the introduction of western education in India. The 
most brilliant product of the co-ordinated influence of the first three forces was 
the foundation of the Hindu Mahavidyalaya or Hindu College of Calcutta in 
1816-1817, the “‘very first English seminary in Bengal, and even in India” (5), 
and the pressure of the last one led the Company’s government to discard its 
old policy of non-interference. 


Thus the Charter Act of 1813 contained a clause which for the first time 
in the annals of British administration in India admitted the claim of education 
in this country to participate in State revenue and “‘eventually gave a new 
direction to State education”. — 








(2) Bhour is mentioned as a mahal under Sarkar Tirhut in Subah Bihar in Ain-i-Akbari, 
Jarrett, I, 156. See K. K. Datta, Alioardi and his Times, 14. ‘There are two places,—{i) one a 
village named Bhowr near Manigachi Railway station (within Laheria Serai Subdivision) with 
a tradition of literary importance in the past, and the seat of Babu Mahesh Thakur, the 
founder of present Darbhanga Raj, (ii) another named Bhowra or Bhowara, just south of 
Madhubani town and the seat of present Subdivisional headquarters. The ancestors of the 
present Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga migrated from the first village to here and lived here 
for a long time. But this has no literary importance. I think the first place was the proper 
site. Both Mithila and Nabadwip were old centres of learning, the decline of the importance 
of both in this respect in the latter part of l8th century and the early I%th century is a 
subject for further enquiry. The idea of establishment of the Nadia and Tirhut Colleges 
was abandoned in 1821 and the Sanskrit College was established at Calcutta ın 1824. 

(3) R. I. U. C., R. E. C., 1882, p. 15; S. E. R., Pt. 1, 1781-1839 by H. Sharp, pp. 19-21; 
A.1. A. (Dec. 1859), Pt. 4, Vol. 3, 363: Nathan, 4th Q. R.I., 1904, p. 43. 

(4 S5. E. R., Pe. 1, 26. 

(5) Dr. Duff, quoted in S. E. R., Pt. 1, 78. Mr. Ishwar Sahai (J. I. H. XVII, 94-100) con- 
tends that the idea was conceived not by Ram Mohun but David Hare. Other ‘Anglo-Indian 
colleges wero soon started in Bengal, Bombay and U. P., though in Madras, western education 
was introduced from the beginning at a comparatively late date, 
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In 1823 the Committee of Public Instruction was appointed to give effect 
to the provisions of the Charter regarding education. ‘‘From its earliest con- 
stitution this Committee was guided by two great principles, which became 
traditional, and had the most important effect on the progress of education. 
The first was an endeavour to win the confidence of the educated and in- 
fluential classes, by encouraging the learning and literature that they respected. 
and by strictly avoiding the suspicion of interference with religion. The second 
principle was that, as the funds at the disposal of the Committee were quite 
inadequate for any purpose of general education, the best application’ of them 
would be to high education, which was of course out of the reach of the 
masses and only attainable by the few. From the former principle sprung 
the controversy between the Anglicisits and Orientalists that grew in intensity 
during the first twelve years of the Committee's existence and was only finally 
settled in 1839. From the latter principle, founded on the view that schools 
must be Government institutions, and that reconstruction and not improvement 
was the business of the Committee resulted the policy which was long main- 
tained” (6). 


The controversy regarding the suitability of Oriental. or Occidental system 
of education for India was closed in favour of the latter on the strength of the 
celebrated minute of Lord Macaulay, dated February 2, 1835, confirmed by 
Lord William Bentick’s Government in their Resolution dated 7th March, 1835. 
It observed that “the great object of the British Government ought to be the 
promotion of European literature and science among the natives of India, 
and. that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of education would be 
best employed on English education alone” (7). It must, however, be re- 
membered that the promotion of Vernacular Education was not excluded by 
the Government Resolution of 7th March, 1835 (8). Nevertheless, the freedom 
of the Press (1835), the abolition of Persian as the Court language in 1837, 
and “‘the wider career and larger responsibilities accorded to native judicial 
officers by a series of Acts from 1836 to 1843, gave an impulse to education 
- on the new basis” (9). This was the time when colleges of a western type 
were founded by Government ; its oriental colleges gradually became moder- 
nised. A number of high schools were established in different parts of India, 
and some of them developed into colleges and even after the opening of the 
collegiate classes one and the same institution continued to impart education 
from the primary to the higher stages, and ‘‘contaimed classes in which the 
alphabet was taught under the same roof with classes reading Shakespeare, 
the Calculus, Smith’s Wealth of Nations and the Ramayana” (10): 


The original and early history of the Patna College illustrate such- a com- 
bination of school and college in one establishment. But its development is: 





(6) Howells Note on Education in India, quoted in Report of Indian Education, 1882, 
p. 16. 

(7) Syed Mahmud, English Education in India, p. 50. ' 

(8) Ibid, 56. See Ishwar Sahai, Edn. Reform’s of Wm. Bentinck, J. I. H. XV, 71 £. 

(9) Report of Indian Education Commission, 1882, p. 16. 

(10) Nathan, 4th Q. R. I, 1897-1902, pp. 45-46: R E. C. 
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by no means a story of uninterrupted: progress. We know from the report 
of the Committee of Public Instruction for 1837 that there were then 3 types 
of institutions under their charge, viz: (a) Oriental Classical,, (b) Anglo-Verna- 
: cular and (c) purely Vernacular. The Patna High School, established in 
July, 1835, and usually regarded aa the parent institution of the Patna college 
consisted of English and Vernacular Departments, and belonged to the Anglo- 
Vernacular or second class of institutions (11) and Mr. R. B. Chapman, Inspector 
of Schools, Behar, wrote of it in 1855 as being “the first English school in 
Behar .. . . established under government auspices at Patna in 1835 and 
standing alone for ten years” (12). 


The school building was a two-storied one, constructed about 1800-1802, 
and then owned by Raja Hetnarain Singh (13), who let it out on a rental 
of Rs. "50 a month (inclusive of ‘repair charges). It was “‘situated about half 
way between the city and the residence of the European gentry". The build- 
ing was ‘‘substantial’’, the rooms were ‘“‘well ventilated”, and the grounds were 
4 acres in extent (14). 


The number of pupils decreased from 135 in “1835 to 102 in 1836. However, 
at the end of 1837, the Patna School had 109 or 110 pupils (53 Bengal Hindoos, 
31 Behar Hindoos, 12 Muhammadans and 14 Christians) with an average 
monthly expenditure of Rs. 383 (15). Though it was “‘opened under very 
favourable circumstances”, and possessed “‘one of the most able and zealous” 
of the- Masters in Mr. J. W. Clift, the Headmaster (1836-38), it did not fulfil 
the hopes of its founders (16). During 1838-40, Mr. Clift resigned his head- 
tnastership, as he got a more lucrative job in the opium department (17), and 


(11) ‘Statistical Return of Govt. Colleges in the Lower Provinces for 1857-58’, contained in 
the Report for the same year of the D. P. I., Bengal, Mr. Gordon Young, dated IIth Oct., 1858. 
A. 1. A. (Dec. 1859), Pt. IV, Vol. IU, 363. Calcutta Directory, Pt. 3, p. 218. Classes of 
Institutions: (1) Ist class: Oriental Classical—Calcutta Sanskrit College, Benares Sanskrit 
College, College of Md. Mohsin, Persian Dept., etc.; (ii) 2nd class: Anglo-Vernacular—Hindoo 
College, College of Md. Mohsin, English Dept., Patna School, Bhagalpur School, etc. ; 
(iii) 3rd class: Vernacular, Allahabad and Ajmere Schools; etc. See Note by J. R. Colvin, 
S. E. R., Pt. I, 1781-1839, pp. 172-174. 

(12) Letter to D. P. I, Lower Provinces (Calcutta), dated Dinspore, 21 Ang., 1855. 
S. R. B. G., 1855, No. XXII, 207. >» 

(13) Of Tikari Raj. 

(14) R. G. C. P. I., 1840-42, p. 247. The Headmaster lived in the school house, occupying 
the upper storey (2 rooms, 26 ft. by 22 ft., 16 ft. by 22 ft, and a verandah 6014 ft. by 12 ft.) 
and 2 rooms on the lower floor, the Urdu Teacher nearby and the Asst. master about 14-0 
mile, the Hindu maater aboat 3 miles distant. Classes were evidently held in 6 good rooms 
“and 2 verandahs of the lower floor (6014 ft. by 12 ft. and 40 ft. by 12 ft.). Ibid. Very pro- 
bably the building was of the great house of Raja Mitrajit Singh of Tikari, see James, The 
River Front of Patna at the beginning of the Eighteenth century, J. BORS XI, 85-90. 

(15) Note of J. R. Colvin, Private Secretary to the Governor-General, referred to in 
Auckland’s Minute of Nov. 24, 1839. S. E. R., Pt. I, 173. The Bhagalpur School, established 
‘in 1823, to provide instruction for recruits and children of soldiers had only 52 pupils (1837) 
with an average monthly expenditure of Rs. 300. Ibid. See Fishers Memoir, ibid, 187. 
Calcutta Directory, op. cit. 

(16) R, G. C. P. I., 1839-40, 75-78. ’ Calcutta Directory, op. cit. y 

(17) P, C. Magazine, Commemoration Number, January, 1938, p. 9, 
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was succeeded by J. G. Arrow (salary Rs. 300/-) (18). This and other "frequent 
changes” in the staff contributed to the retrogression of the school. The 
separation of the three respective departments of the school (English, Hindi 
and Urdu) into classes (19) was regarded as ‘‘quite unnecessary'’ and as having 
‘retarded the progress of the scholars’’. Moreover, "the boys were admitted 
at too advanced an age to hope for any substantial progress” (20), especially 
when the courses of studies were heavy (21); this worked to “the detriment 
of more promising young scholars” (22); and the manner of instruction was 
found to be defective. Explanation in English was not attempted early 
enough (23). To make matters worse, there was apathy or “want of vigilant 
superintendence on the part of the Local Committee” (24). In 1838 the school 
had only 104 pupils whose improvement was not great, due to lack of a proper 
system”, and ‘the indifference of the people to an English education’ (25) 


Attempts were made to remedy some of these defects (26), and early in 
1840, the General Committee ‘looked forward to such an increase in the. 
number of scholars and advancement in the senior students, as would even- 


tually enable them to form this school into the Central College for the Behar 








(18) Organisation of the School : 1836-7 : C. Tucker, G. T. Morris, W. R. Jennings, J. C. 
Dick, Samuel Davis, A. Trotter, esquires, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Woodcock, Captain Guthrie, 
Captain Sage, and Mr. C. Quintin; Headmaster, J. W. Clift, Under-Headmaster Mr. Fowlis, 
and Secretary, S. Davis, Eeqr.; 1838-39: Headmaster, J. G. Arrow, and the Under-Headmaster, 
J. Finch, S. Davis continuing as Secretary. See Bengal Register, 1936, °37, "38, 39, °40, 
pp. 507, 507, 508, 508, 510 respectively. 1839-40: Members A. Trotter, J. W. Templer, J. C. 
Dick, S. Davis, Captain Guthrie, W. Dent; Secretary, Dr. S. Davis. Calcutta Directory, op. cit. 

(19) There were three departments: The English department-(90 scholars) was divided into 
9 classes; Urdu department (75 scholars) into 5 classes; the Hindi department, (61 scholars) 
into 4 classes. ‘There were nine classes with an average of 10 scholars in each; whereas 
double that number was considered to be most favourable for the improvement of scholars; 
at the same time, the greater emulation among them facilitates the duties of the master. 
We therefore requested that number of classes be reduced as soon as possible. R. G. C. P. 1. 
_ 1839-40, .75-78. Calcutta Directory, op. cit. The Urdu master was Shaw Ulfut Hossein, 
drawing Rs. 53-5-4, and the Hindu teacher was Balkisgen, drawing Re. 20. The receipts 
(Rs. 6,150-9) for the year 1839-40 were met from the General Fund of the Education Committee 
and equalled the disbursements. Ibid. 

(20) “It is particularly*necessary that the scholars should be young, that great pains should 
be taken to give them a good pronunciation and a complete and exact knowledge of the books 
they peruse; the manner in which the lessons are learned, rather than the extent or difficulty 
of the lessons, was to be considered on all oceasions.”” Ibid. 

(21) See f.n. and R. G. C. P. L, 1840-1, and "41-2, pp. 243-45, 

(22) Calcutta Directory, pt, 3, 318. : 

(23) At Bhagalpur also many of these causes, like advanced age and defective teaching 
of English were present; but the: first class in Patna was considered more advanced than that 
at Bhagalpur. g 

(24) R. G. C. P.-L, 1839-40 and 1840-42. Cf. “After receiving the statements submitted, 
the Government of India could not but express its regret, that these documents should have 
been received, unaccompanied by any Minute of any member of the Local Committee or any 
remark in the Secretary's letter or in any other shape which coyld betoken supervision, or 
even interest in the Institution entrusted to care of the Local Committee, .... "pp. 243-45, 

(25) Calcutta Directory, pt. 3, 318. 

(26) R. G. C. P 1., 1938-40, pp. 75-78, 
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province” (27), especially as ‘the inhabitants of Patna (as appears from the 
Headmaster’s report) were beginning to appreciate more than formerly the 
advantages of the education their sons receive at the Government school” (28). 
Many members of the aristocracy of Behar, like Raja Modh Narain Singh (29) 
of Gaya, and Roy Kasub Sing, took much “‘interest’’ in the school, ‘‘by giving 
prizes to the meritorious students (30). 


But the natural dissatisfactior of the supporters of the oriental education 
at the growth of the institutions of a western type, and the apprehension of 
the ultimate abolition of their favourite institutions led them to endeavour to 
get Bentinck’s Resolution of 7th March abrogated. The controversy was re- 
newed, and Lord Auckland, the Governor General, had to slightly modify the 
policy of exclusive English educazison (31). In a comprehensive minute dated 
the 24th November, 1839, Lord Auckland while disapproving of Mr. Adam's 
scheme for the improvement of the indigenous schools in Bengal and Behar, 
guaranteed the maintenance of onental institutions, declared in favour of Eng- 
lish instruction in Zillah schools, end advocated translations into the vernacular 
for vernacular classes in them.’ He also recommended the establishment of 
Central Colleges, in places like Dacca, Patna, Benarés, or Allahabad, Agra, 
Delhi and ultimately at Bereilly, which were to be connected with the Zillah 
schools by a system of scholarships, so as to stimulate the interest of their 
ablest students (32). The General Committee of Public Instruction concurred 
in this scheme and observed: ‘From the size of the school, the extent of 
population and the Central position of Dacca, we propose to form it immediately 
into a Central College ; and truet also eventually to be able to recommend 
Patna for the same distinction” '33). 


The Court of Directors in their despatch of 20th January, 1841, generally 
approved of the principles of Auckland's minute, which came to be regarded 
as an authoritative pronouncement of the educational policy of Government, 
' for all subsequent reforms and improvements up to 1854 were carried out in 
accordance with this policy (34). They declared the suggestion of Auckland 
regarding Central Colleges to be “very judicious”, and observed: “we entirely 
concur in His Lordship's proposal to render the highest instruction efficient in 
a certain number of Central Colleges, in preference to extending the means of 
inferior instruction, by adding to the number of Ordinary Zillah Schools” (35). 


Probably the first step towarsds the establishment of the Central College at 
Patna was to change the name of the Patna School into the Patna Central School 
with some changes (1841-2) in its organisation, including the personnel of the 


(27) Ibid. 

(28) Ibid, x 

(29) Brother of Hetnarain of Tikari 

(30) Ibid. 

(31) Syed Mahmud : English Educazion in India, Ch. 15. 

(32) Selections from Educational Records, 1781-1839, Pt. I, pp. 147-70. 

(33) Report of 1840, and Government Letter No. 986 of 16-12-1840, to the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction. Selections from Educational Records, Pt. 2, 1840-59, pp. 75-80. 

(34) Selection from Educational Records by J. A, Richey, Pr. H, 1840-59, p. 1. 

(35) Despatch of 184], pp. 3-5, 
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Local Committee and the staff. The latter, which included a Headmaster 
(J. G. E. Arrow), Urdu master (Khairuddin Hussein) and Hindu Teacher 
(Balkissen) in 1841, was strengthened the next year by the appointment of 2nd 
and 3rd masters (Mr. Marshton and Mr. Fell respectively), while Mr. Mackintosh 
succeeded Mr. Arrow as Headmaster (36). Though the numbers did not 
increase, withdrawals being as many as admissions, and attendance was not 
regular, substantial progress was made by the pupils "in every branch of 
study except Mathematics in 1843-44). The Headmaster, Mr. Mackintosh, 
proposed to restrict admission to boys who had passed a “period of probation 
in a vernacular school” and to give more “privileges and advantages” to sons 
of richer and higher classes than to ‘‘poor and less respectably connected boys’’. 
But both the Local Committee and the Government considered the proposals 
to be ‘inadmissible’, being ‘‘inconsistent with the principles on which the 
system of National Education in India was basec’’. The Council of Education 
held that “if however there were in the city af Pama or its vicinity Native 
Gentlemen willing to establish a permanent foundation for the liberal educa- 
tion of their children in European and Asiatic literature, the Government 
would regard such a movement with the urmost lively satisfaction” (37). 


The next step was the appointment of Mr. J. Ireland (July 6, 1844) 
Inspector of Colleges and Schools in Bengal, Bihar and Oriask, and an ex- 
officio member of all the Local Committees of Public Instruction and of the 
Nizamat College Committee. The Local Committee at Patna was advised to 
visit the college or school frequently and the Inspector was asked to ‘‘ordinarily 
correspond direct with the principals of cdlleges and headmasters of schools, 
but also if necessary -with the Local Committees through their Secretary” (33). 


In September, 1844 this Central or Zilla School was raised to the status 
of a College, the Patna Central College (39), according to the orders of * 
Government No. 644, dated the 26th September, 1644 (40). But the change: 
did not imply the introduction of full-fledged college courses of study of 
to-day or college organisation of the modern tyre. As mentioned before, the 
main idea underlying the establishment of the central colleges was to con- 
centrate efficient teaching here by attracting meritorious students from different 
parts of Bihar by the award of scholarships. The school continued with its 





(36) Members: 1841—A. Trotter, W. Dent, ‘J. W. Templer, J. C. Dick, S. Davis 
(Secretary) esquires, Captain Guthrie; 1842—Measrs. Smelt, Houlton, Farquharson, W. Dent, 
Dr. Corbet, S. Davis (Secretary). Bengal Register, 1841, p. 515: 1842, p. 516. 

(37) R. P. 1., 1843-44, pp. 13641. There were then numerous indigenous schools from 
Digha in west to Hagigunge in east (13 miles) and also at Dinapore, Hajipur and Futwa. 
The number of boys studying in Hindu branch schools, connected with Patna School but 
“not supported out of the Education Fund" rapidly increesed (from 199 in Nov., 1841 to 601 
in April, 1844, average daily attendance being 456). 

(38) Circuler No. 16, dated July, 1844 to the Local Committee and Extracts from a letter 
addressed to Mr. Ireland, dated 20th June, 1844. No. 434. S. E. R. Pt. I, 88-89. 

(39) No. 24—-R.R., Home Dept. Records Branch. Letter of the Keeper of Bengal 
Records to Dr. K. K. Datta of Patna College, dated 24th January, 1941. Cf. Principal 
Horne’s Foreword in Patna College Magazine, Oct. ven p. 3. (Slight differences in dates.) 

(40) R. P. IL, 1846-7, PP. 154-59. ° 
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old classes and old staff, including the Headmaster, but the standard of instruc- 
tion was necegsarily raised and a Principal was appointed to be in charge of 
the college and act as Secretary. The number of students, of course, decreased 
formally from 108 to 91, but this was a gain, as the proportion of absentee 
students which had been immeasurably large before, now fell down. (41). The 
pay system was introduced with effect from October, 1845, but it at once 
brought down the number of students to 30, and during the remainder of the 
year the number varied between 30-40. Nine candidates, including two 
Bhagalpur school boys, offered to ait for the annual (junior) scholarship examina- 
tion in September, 1845, but one, Sheobunspersad, unfortunately could not 
take it on account of illness and died subsequently. Out of the remaining 8, 
only 4 were successful (H. C. Mann of previous year, and H. A. Kidd, Hurry- 
narain Chatterjee and Tribhooun Sing) (42). 


‘The sucéess of an institution largely depends on the number and quality 
of students, the efficiency of the staff and the vigilance of the controlling 
agencies. The Patna Central College could not satisfy these conditions. ` Great 
difhculty was felt in‘constituting a proper class (espécially Ist & 4th classes) 
out of diverse elements coming from different places and living in different 
planes of academic or intellectual equipment (43). The quality of the classes 
was admittedly low, judged even by contemporary standards. Matters were 
made worse by the inefficiency of teachers ; and the system of instruction, 
especially as imparted by the subordinate teachers (44), left much to be desired. 
The Hindi and Urdu teachers were the butt of frequent attacks by the 
Inspectors. We read, for example that the students of the 2nd class were 
“sadly neglected” in their vernaculars, Urdu and Hindi, and that “for what 
litle knowledge they have of them, they are more indebted to their parents 
at home than to the pundits of the college” (45), The 2nd Master was guilty 
of “want of energy and life”. Even in English, as taught by the Headmaster, 
Mr. Mackintosh, pronunciation was extremely bad, especially in 2nd, 3rd and 
4th classes. In the 2nd class ‘‘not one boy read decidedly well”, while the 
instruction in “explanation and the meaning of words” was imperfect, none 
understanding “‘several words in common use”, occurring in their English 
reading from the brief Survey of History. The 3rd class boys “read the 
’ English Reader No. 2, with great difficulty and with a° bad pronunciation, the 
words are all cut short, and numbers of them could not pronounce the long 
ones, but had to stop and make up their mouths before attempting to articulate 
them ; this shews a want of practice in the boys, and of diligence and atten- 
tion on the part of the master ; sh is always pronounced hike s alone ; there 


(41), The opening of a free school was held to be inconsistent with the approved plan of 
education but there was no objection to the foundation of branch pay school in some con- 
venient quarters of the city. R. G. C. P. L, 1845-56, p. 164. 

(42) Ibid. H. C. Mann was subsequently appointed 2nd Master of the Gya School, and 
a certificate was granted to him (Sec. 23 of Scholarship rules), Ibid. See also R. G. C. P. L., 
1846-47, pp. 154-59). . 

(43) R. P. I, 1845-6, pp. 164-67. 

(44) Ibid. See also R. G. C. P. L, 1840-1, 1841-2 (pp. 242-3). ' 

(45) R. P. I., 1845-6, pp. 16467. 
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are little signs of life and none of animation amorgst them ; they will not 
speak out boldly, but go on in a low muttering tone with their mouths almost 
shut”. In the 4th class, too, it was ‘observable, thar the boys have not been 
well taught ; they do not pronounce the words with facility, and have no 
command over the syllables’. In Arithmetic “‘the majority” of the 2nd class 
were ‘“‘very inaccurate in the simple operations and imperfectly acquainted 
with the rules as far as the rule of three”. Geography, however, was well 
taught by the Headmaster to boys of 2nd and 3rd classes” (47) Without 
going into further details, it will sufice to say that the lack of success in the 
college could not be attributed to the attitude and the quality of the students 
alone. The material might be unpromising, but the moulders and supervisors 
were alike to blame. As the Committee on Pub ic Instruction observed: 
‘There is reason to believe and regret that if the Members of the (local) Com- 
mittee had taken an active interest in the cause of ecucation, and had exeried 
themselves to attach the native community to the College and to secure their 
co-operation and support, the result might have been more favourable and 
the Government would, not have been obliged to withdraw from within the 
reach of the people of ‘Behar, the superior means of education which the 
continued existence of the college, on its former footing, would have 
afforded”’ (48). 


A decided improvement in the standard and discipline of the classes was 
noticeable since the appointment of Mr. Masters as Principal (c. from 1845-6), 
who entirely reformed and rearranged the classes, weeded out the old and 
overgrown boys from the lower departments and introduced some system of 
gradation (48a). 

Ultimately, however, the experiment of establishing a College at Patna 
failed after two years and a half. In November-December, 1846, ‘the college 
had a particularly desolate and deserted appearance ; the building itself was 
in a dilapidated state, and seemed fast going to ruin; the interior which is 
capable of containing between two and three’ hundred students, then held 
between 20 and 30; the classes were mere skeletons; the masters looked 
subdued, and in keeping with the air of desolation ; and the little still voices 
of the pupils could scarcely drive silence from the walls’ (49). It was, how- 
ever, apprehended that enforcement of rules and adcption of severe measures ` 
to enforce attendance would inevitably lead to withdrawal of students in a 


body and thus be futile (50). 


Apathy of the people has been cited in ‘official records as being the 
reason for the failtire of the Central College at Patna. That there, was popular 
indifference there is no doubt. Mr. Lodge, visiting the college towards the 


(46) Ibid. 

(47) Ibid. 

(48) R. P. 1., 1846-47, pp. 154-59. 

(48a) R. P. I., 1845-46, opcit. 

(49) R. P. I, 1846-47, pp. 15459. 

(50) Ibid. See K. K. Basu, The Beginnings of Vernacular Education in Behar, in Proc. 
1. H. R. C. (1942) for causes of apathy. 
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end of 1846, observed (51): “All I could leam, by enquiries on the spot 
and from conversation with every class of individuals, Native as well as 
European, tended to prove the perfect indifference of the people generally 


to the very existence of the college. Everyone bore witness to the dissatisfied 


state of the native mind in the district and city, to their disaffection towards 
the Government; and to their dislike for all Government institutions; yet 
though all were unanimous on these points, none agreed as to the cause, 
nor did | hear a single satisfactory solution of the problem.” 


_But the apathy of the people should not be overemphasized as a cause 
of the failure of the college. Indeed, a'study of original records discloses the 
truth that many factors combined to produce this apathy and cause the failure 
of ‘the institution. Absence of vernacular school, books largely accounted 
for the difficulties, As Boutros, the first Principal of the Delhi 
college, observes: “It is not to be wondered at, that, after an 
attempt carried on for, many years, to promote the cause , of Indian 
Education by means of the oriental languages alone was clearly perceived to 
be vain and hopeless, a complete reaction should have taken place, and 
English been proclaimed as the exclusive channel of instruction. But this was 
going from one extreme to the other, and the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, soon aware of the error, directed that the vernacular languages 
should be included in their system of education. This modification, however, 
has had no practical effect of any importance in Behar or the Upper Provinces, 
as thére were then no Hindoostanee School books, and I believe, not a single 
translation or original work in that language has been published since the 
period above alluded to. It was supposed that the benefits of an English 
education would be soon equally obvious throughout the country, and from 
this it was very naturally inferred that the Government schools might limit 


themselves to the most important task of teaching English acience and litera- 


ture, leaving it to the Natives themselves, and their schools, to give instruc- 
tion in the Vernacular language.” 

Again, the influence of the prevailing social and economic conditions on 
the progress of education in Bihar is clearly brought out by the reports of 
Public, Instruction and Mr. Lodge's analysis. During September 1844—April 
1846, there were 34 admissions and 51 withdrawals. “‘Such a succession of 
new boys and such a rapid exit of old ones is necessarily a great evil, for at 
this rate the education of each boy on an average does not extend to a 
period of 3 years, in which length of time he cannot acquire much, nor can 
any permanent impressions be made'on him. ‘The reasons -assigned for 
leaving are in the majority of cases, a change of residence on the part of 
the parent ; some others, particularly the Christian youths, are continually 
running about from school to school, and though they. are never readmitted 
into the college, the facility with which they are accommodated at Dinapore, 
makes them cease to regard the forfeiture of that privilege as of much conse- 
quence . . . .” (52). The introduction of the system of demanding fees from - 





(51) R. P. I., 184647, pp. 154-59. 
(52) R. P. 1, 1845-46, pp. 164-67. 
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students (Re. |/- only) in October, 1845 was at once followed by a su 
‘drop in numbers from 100 to between 30-40, and`a corresponding fall i 
number of acholarship-holders from 4 to 2 (53). Thus Lodge obse 
“The simple facts that, when education was offered gratis, only 100 v 
accept it as a gift, that since they have been required to pay a rupee a n 
for it, only 35 of these are willing to do so, and that, after a period 
months, during which time this trifling payment has been demanded, ther 
remaining but 4 new admissions to add to that number, would speak for { 
selves, and shew that, either as a school or as a college, it never had no 
yet created for itself any popularity amongst the natives of Patna ; and t 
still further shewn when we consider that formerly, upwards of one half c 
students were Christians, Bngalees and inhabitants of other districts, and a 
sent” (September, 1846) there were only 38 students (9 Christians, 7 Beng: 
17 Western Hindoos and 5 Muhammadans) (54). He adds: "At other i 
stations the most intelligent portion of the native community, namely, 
employed in the government offices, who are brought more immediately 
contact with Europeans have overcome their prejudices, and are so sei 
of the advantages of an English education that not only do they bring 
own children but also those of their relatives for the sole purpose of pl 
them at the school in the station, but here, on the contrary, even this 
of men, residents and Bengalees, imbibe the feelings of the more ign 
and keep their sons aloof from the College”. 


This viéw of the influence of the economic conditions on the educai 
history of Bihar is supported by the observations of F. Boutros, | 
- on,a_ slightly earlier ‘‘enquiry into- the .system of education 
likely to be generally popular in Bihar and the Upper Provinces’ 
He observes: “That the General Committees’ system has not 
so successful in the mofussil, as it has been in Calcutta, is how 
what | believe no one will deny. The schools of Chapprah and Arrah, 
cities of at least 50,000 inhabitants, have been closed for want of pupil 
Delhi .... the average daily attendance at the English Institution had | 
below sixty.... Besides, here, as everywhere else in the mofussil, the pur 
the Government schools, with few exceptions are extremely irregular in 
attendance, belong to the lower classes of society, and not only could no 
for their instruction, but are too poor to support themselves at the college 
their education be completed. The first petty appointment they can g 
many instances not worth more than 8 or 10 Rupees per mensem, induces 
to leave the college, when perhaps their knowledge of English is hardly 
cient to enable them to read any ‘but the elementary classbooks which 
have read in the school. What is the reason of this great difference bet 








(53) R. P. 1., 1846-47, pp. 154-59. 

(54) For details see R. P. I., 1846-47, pp. 154-59. The names of member of the 
Committee, given in Bengal Register, 184647, p. 472, cannot þe accepted cn accot 
glaring differences with R. P. I., 1845-46, 1846-47. 

(55) An enquiry etc. by F. Boutros, Serampore, 1842. S. E. R., Pt. 2, 1840-59 by 
Richey, pp. 5-10. For Boutros see Report by N. W. Provinces and Oudh Provincial Com 
to the Education Commission, 1854, p Il. 
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the feelings of the native inhabitants of Calcutta and of other Indian cities with 
regard to Education? As the system of the Government schools is the same 
in both instances it is highly important to ascertain whether the difference 
alluded to be not owing to a difference in circumstances, which renders a 
knowledge of English particularly advantageous in Calcutta, and comparatively 
unimportant in the mofussil.’ It will, if I mistake not, appear in the course of 
this inquiry, that the intimate connexion of the English language with the 
cause of General Education which has been of great service to the latter in 
Calcutta may have been in some degree injurious to it at Delhi. To be desirous 
of receiving what in India is frequently called an English Education—that is, 
instruction in the sciences of modern Europe—is very different from a desire 
to learn English. The wealthy classes in the moufssil are more anxious about 
the former than the latter... .". 


The efforts of the Principal to induce the rich and middle classes to look 
favourably upon this institution did not meet with any success, because of 
their social prejudice and sense of exclusiveness and indignation at “the mix- 
ture of all classes of persons allowed to attend’ (56). 


Of the various plans, suggested to popularise the institution, that of making 
it an ‘‘exclusive’’ institution, as a concession to the feelings of ‘the richer 
classes, was considered likely “‘to exclude those we have and get fewer or 
none in their places”. The Principal's plan of ‘dividing the scholarships into 
numerous small ones and giving them to sharp promising boys selected from 
the Native schools in the district”, was considered to be retrograde and imprac- 
ticable. The only plan, which Mr. Lodge (57) deemed likely to interest the 
people in the college, was the strict enforcement of the government circular 
about employment of educated Natives, and the custom of the official heads 
to apply to the Principal of the college for supplying educated young men 
to fill vacancies. Of course, “at present the Patna College would supply 
but very few and it would have: the injurious effect of taking them away half- 
educated ; but ‘‘ultimately’’, Mr. Lodge held, “it would succeed. Were 
similar patronage extended to the schools at Gaya, Mozufferpore and Bhaugul- 
pore, the progress of education in Behar would be much hastened, and until 
these institutions have sufficiently advanced to supply the numbers required, 
they might be procured from the Dacca College or from the schools at Bauleah 
(Rampur Boalia) where . . . . the demand for education is not so great as we 
imagined before the introduction of the pay system”. 


But the Council of Education held that this plan ‘‘could not with pro- 
priety be followed” and that “‘the state of education amoag the people of 
Behar province is not yet sufficiently advanced to make a college necessary 
or useful to them” (58). So the Lt. Governor reluctantly determined to 
reduce the college to the status of an ordinary zillah school in April, 1847 (59) 








(56) R. P. I, 1646-47,’pp. 154-59. 
(57) Ibid. 
- (58) Ibid., p. 1. 
(59) Ibid. The funds, made available by this reduction, were thought to be best utilised 
for the establishment of a Normal School. Ibid. 
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creased demand for English education. It was resolved to solicit Government 
sanction for a branch school in the heart of the City, to be established by 
subscriptions. A sum of Rs. 3,952 was raised and placed at the disposal of 
the Local Committee for the construction of a building, and Government gave 
- its sanction ‘on 3rd March and the Pama Branch School was opened in the 
house offered by Maharaja Bhoop Singh on Ist June; 1854 with only 42 
students, the classes being arranged exactly on the same plan as in the parent 
school, The establishment consisted of the Headmaster, W. Hanvey (from 
31-3-54), an English master (Rs. 100) and a Persian Teacher (Rs. 40). The 
convenience of this school was indiéated by the fact that the number of 
students here on 30th April, 1855 was 236, as compared to 213 of the onginal 
(Patna) school, both of them being in a very “flourishing” condition” (67). 


In 1856 the original Pama School was constituted a High School, under 
orders of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal dated [2 February, 1856. : Boys 
from any Government English school in Bihar, obtaining junior scholarships, 
were to be allowed to hold them for 2 years at least and brought on to the 
senior scholarship standard (68). In the same year more students were in- 
duced to join the school by getting their education free, but their attendance 
was so desultory. that they made no progress. The experiment of reducing 
the fee to eight annas, was later on tried, but no success attended the measure, 


showing that the middle classes as a whole eared little for English (69). 


During the session 1856-57, a first year’s college class was formed, 
necessitating the strengthening of the staff, but the school was not formally 
‘ called a collegiate school. In November, 1856, Mr. C. Brownlow, 4th master of 
Berhampore College, possessing qualifications higher than those ordinarily re- 
quired in zillah schools, was appointed on Rs, 200 a month, though unfortunate- 
ly he could not join the post on account of illness. The appointment of a 
* Bengali Pundit on Rs. 15 a month was sanctioned for the education of ‘“‘the 
children of the Bengali inhabitants of the city’. ‘To meet the peculiar 
circumstances of the locality’; the rate of fees were modified: the fee for 
college classes (Ist—4th) was fixed at Rs. 2, and that for school (4th down- 
wards) reduced at annas 8 a month (70). 


Originally, the first year class comprised the sevefi successful candidates 
of 1856 and Gungadhar Ghose, a junior scholar of 1855, but after some time, 
it came to consist of only 5 pupils, with an average age of 17, who were 
taught by the Headmaster. The Inspector of Schools reported: ‘‘In the college 
class the result is tolerably satisfactory, particularly in Litegature’’, especially 
as "the subjects have this year been taught for the first time in this school." 
He further expected to get “better results especially. in Mathematics” in 
subsequent years, through holding ‘‘frequent examination by written papers, 


(66) Ibid. The library was in good condition. 
(67) D. P. I's report, 27.1~-30.4.1855, pp. 194-198, 
(68) D. P. I's report, 1855-56, pp. 199-200. 

(69) R. P. I., 1857-58, pp. 132-33. 

(70) R. P. I., 1856-57, p. 424, 
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for the lads are evidently not accustomed to a study a question, in order to 
give neither more nor less than the required answer” (71). i 

But this second attempt to introduce college classes met with the same 
fate as the frst one of about ten years before, and the tragedy lay in the 
fact that the period of disappointment and failure came at the time of the 
brightest hopes. Various reasons,—partly general, and partly local, partly 
political and partly financial, —all combined to. account for the failure of the 
Patna High School. 

_ In the first place, the Mutiny prejudiced to some extent the cause of 
western education in Bihar but its influence on the latter must not be over- 
estimated. In his report of Ilth October, 1858, Mr. Gordon Young, D.P.I., 
Bengal, quoted Sir F. Halliday’s Minute of 1858 that -‘'the people of Behar 
doubted and disliked our plans of education, ... .” (72). But while it is 
generally true that the spread of western education was one of the factors 
which created an atmosphere of suspicion, restlessness, and discontent, very 
favourable to the outbreak of the Mutiny, there was, in the opinion of. 
Mr. Gordon Young, little causal connection between the mutiny and the 
introduction of English education in Bihar. He observed in his report that 
“if the army had not mutinied the people would never have thought of 
rebelling in consequence of our schools, nor have they now, thought of it. 
For the few of the people of Behar who have joined the rebellious troops, 
have done so, some because they were bound with those troops in the closest 
ties of relationship and others because they were thieves and plunderers by 
taste and profession, and ready to take advantage of any moment of con- 
fusion. And, except.in rare cases, no especial hostility has been shown’ 
towards educational buildings or persons, so that the work of the school- 
master has gone on little if at all affected by the surrounding disturbances” (73). 

About the connection between the Mutiny of 1857 and the promotion of 
Education in Bihar, the Educational Despatch of 1859 notes: “It is in the 
reports of a few of the officers of the Bengal Government that any official 
information is afforded on this point, and in them the evidence amounts but 
to little and is confined to Behar. In that province, previously to the outbreak, 
it was reported that some jealousy had been raised by the part taken by 
Government in the wark of education ; but it would appear that this jealousy 
had originated rather from a general indisposition to Government interference, 
and from a vague feeling that the spread of knowledge itself is inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the native religions, than from special objections to 
any part of the Government scheme. In the reports from Behar since the - 
commencement of the mutinies, the continued existence of such feelings is 
not mentioned, and the disposition of the people towards education is spoken 
of in less discouraging terms, and it is satisfactory to find that in few cases 





(71) Ibid., 425-26. ‘ ` 

(72) A. I. A., Pt. IV, Vol. Il, 353-59. Backland, Bengal under the Lt. Governors, 1, 10. 
See Selections from Bengal Government Records, XXII, 1855, p. 213 # for the feelings of 
the people in Behar on Education. s 3 

(73) A. I. A., op. cit. See R. N. Chaturvedi, The Educational Activities and Progress 
before the Mutiny, J. I. H. XVIII, 320-51. 
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had any school been given up in consequence of the disturbances, though 
some schools had been suspended for a time by the presence of ia in the 
vilage” (74) ° u ; 


Speaking of the Patna Branch School, its Headmaster, Babu Cally 
Prosunno Chatterjea observed (1857-58): ‘Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country at the time the Dinapore Sepoys mutinied and Koer Singh raised the 
standard of rebellion, the attendance and numerical strength of the seminary 
suffered a diminution for 3 or 4 months. After that, tumult was over, how- 
ever, since the period when the successive intelligences of the taking of 
Delhi and Lucknow established peace in the city and infused confidence in 
‘the minds of the inhabitants regarding the stability of the British rule, 
admissions have been daily on the increase and the attendance fuller and 

more regular” (75). 

There. were other factors also to account for the decrease in the attendance 
of the students at the Patna Schools. In the opinion of the Local Committee it 
was not solely attributable to the disturbed state of the district, but in some 
measure to the discouragement given to education by the Native inhabitants 
of Bankipur and its vicinity” (76). Mr. Harrison, Inspector of Schools, Behar, 
holds that ‘little good’ has been effected in spite of the ‘great amount’ spent, 
chiefly because of the apathy, one might say, aversion, of the upper classes, 
by whose children it ought to have been filled’’ (77) This discouragement to 
education was due to various conditions. Mr. Chapman, Inspector of Schools, 
in his report for the quarter ending in October, 1855, attributed “the general 
state of stagnation” in the schools in Bihar to ‘‘the constant holidays”, many 
parents withdrawing their children rather than pay the fees for such interrupted 
‘work. The Inspector deemed it dangerous to apply coercive measures as the 
schools had “so slight a hold on the affections of the people” (78) The obser- 
vations of Inspector Fallon, (N. W. Division) help one in understanding this 
lack of hold of the schools on the people. He remarks: ‘‘Compare the 
position of Zillah Schools in Behar with that of the Zillah Schools in Bengal. 





(74) Selections from Educational Records, Pt. Il, 1840-59 by R. A. Richey, 450. Cf. 
Mr. Gordon Young: “in Behar the prosperity ,of the Government schools was, of course, 
more interfered: with than elsewhere, but still less than might have been expected". A. I. A. 
Pt. IV, Vol. IU, 353-359. See C. U. Minutes 1862-3, pp: 39-40. : 

(75) R. P. I, 1857-58, pp. 320-321. 

(76) R. P. 1., 1857-58, pp. 319-320. 

(77) R. P. I., 1858-59, pp. 141-42. 

(78) D. P. 1's report, 1855-56, pp. 2428. We get interesting details about the number 

, of holidays in the college and collegiate schools in the middle of 19th “century. Capt. W. N. 
Lees, Offg. D.‘P. I., Lower Provinces, referred in his report for 1858-9, dated 4th July, 1859, 
to a recent change in the period of holidays in colleges and collegiate schools: “There 
will be in future a summer vacation of 15 days’ duration and a vacation for one month at 
Christmas immediately after the University Entrance Examination”. The academic session 
will therefore commence in January of each year. The holidays in Zillah Schools must not 
exceed 50 days in the year, exclusive of Sundays, to be regulated according to local circam- 
stances and usages”. Annals, Pt. IV, Vol. IV, Dec. 1860, pp. 470-3. See also C. U. 
Calendar, 1862-3) almanack, p. 1 (15 days for Goverment colleges, Lower Bengal and one 
month for those of N. W. P. from May, 15. Patna College had one month, Ibid, p. 2). 
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There, teachers are found on the spot. Here they must be brought from a 
distance of many hundred miles. There the same salaries command superior 
teachers, who find compensation in cheap living, and in the’ satisfaction of 
residing in their own country,‘ and among their own kindred. Here, the 
expense of living is greater, and our imported teachers, Bengalis necessarily 
for the most part must dwell besides in a strange province among a people 
speaking a different language. There Bengali teachers teach English to 
Bengalis. Here Bengali teachers teach English to Hindusthanis, a repetition 
of Goldsmith's fruitless endeavour to teach the Dutch English without knowing 
Dutch. 


"The weakest point in the zillah schools in Behar is the want of due 
proficiency in the vernacular of the district, and a general incapacity to make 
idiomatic translations, the effect of which deficiency is to shut out our students 
from many of the most valued civil appointments where they would be 
especially useful as educated men, and where their influence and success 


woud give the requisite stimulus to a large attendance and higher schooling 
fees” (79). 


Too much emphasis should not, however, be placed on the inefficiency -of 
teachers. As early as [842 Boutros had acutely observed: “It is not because 
the school masters are deficient that the progress of education does not advance 
- at a quick pace, but because the inducements to receive instruction are not 
adequate, or the advantages to be obtained thereby not sufficiently 
obvious” (80). The same view is held by Inspector Harrison in whose opinion 
the cause of the failure of the school was not the inefficiency of teachers but 
rather the fact that English was not ‘required for the attainment of the highest 
offices a native aspires to, | mean, Moonsiffships, Deputy Magistracies and 
Collectorships, Sudder Ameenships, and Principal Sudder Ameenships. 
Hitherto no preference has been shown to candidates possessing some know- 
ledge of English, but rather the reverse .... As the case now stands there 
is no earthly inducement for one of the higher classes to teach his boys English, 
. but the slight approbation of a few gentlemen whom, on rare occasions, he 
visits on ceremony. It is in fact a social elegance, of about the same utility 
to him as French was to the country gentleman of a century since” (81) 
Mr. Chapman, Inspector of Schools also ascribes the apathy of the people to 
“the determination of the Government, no longer to require from candidates 
for government employment and pleadership, a knowledge of the English 
Language’’, which destroyed one of the most potent of the motives inducing 
people to learn Etnglish (82). 


All these facts emphasize the importance of the economic factor as 
determining educational progress. Inspector Fallon, in analysing the causes of 
failure of the Zillah Schools in Bihar says: “It is needless to pursue the 








(79) R. P. 1, 1862-3, pp: 191-192. (Inspector's report, 8-6-'63). 

(80) Boutros, op. cit., pp. 5-10. : 

(81) R. P. 1., 1857-58, 133-34. See C. U. Minutes, 1862-63, pp. 39-40_(to be quoted). 
(82) D. P. I'a report, 1855-56, pp. 24-28. 
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comparison (83) (with conditions in Bengal) when all the conditions are mani- 
featly less favourable for Behar. Nor is it necessary to do more than allude 
generally to the large market for English Scholarship in Bengal, with its 
. manifold facilities, incentives and rewards which a large market necessarily 
supplies. , 


"What is there in Behar:to set off against all this? The Rail and the 
Telegraphs? The Bengalis; among the first of Indian races who have been 
yet brought face to face with European intelligence and enterprise, have 
-already established themselves here. The Public Service? That is still as 
heretofore the close monopoly of the uneducated ; for of 228 appointments 
to vernacular offices in this province made during the year 1861-62, all but four 
were conferred on uneducated natives. 


“I is not then a sign of apathy when so many as |135 students are found 
in our zillah schools qualifying themselves for 23 public appointments falling 
vacant in one year. If to this‘number be added, say 5 vacancies in military 
and private offices, we have forty persons honestly and fairly competing for 
each appointment. At this rate, if the aggregate number of civil appointments 
| (251) available in the year 1861-62 had been virtually open to educated natives, 
the number of pupils attending schools for moral training and useful know- 
ledge would’ have been during the same year not 1135 but 2,58,700. 


“If we compare again the total value of all the 28 appointments with the 
capital invested in the purchase, we find that for a monthly income of Rs. 985, 
the aggregate sum expended by all the competitors is represented by Rs. 73,132, 
as shown here :— ; 





Total value of 23 public appointments . Rs. 835 

Total value of 5 private appointments Rade tap 150 

Rs. 985 

Tuition fees for an average of 6 years Rs. 51,432 
Books and contingencies @ Rs. 20 each boy 

for the same period .. wih. Se 5, 21,700 

Rs. 73,132 


r 
° 


‘These figures may help us to perceive that the objection of the natives to 
a higher rate of fees is not so unreasonable as we have been won't to think it, 
and that, in education as in everything else, in India as in any other country, 
among the natives as among any other section of the human race, prices 
naturally adjust themselves, and’ every man pays an equivalent for what he 
gets. 





(83) See before. 
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“On this calculation, all the 25] appointments, had they been open to 
the competition of educated persons, must have called forth an amount of 
commercial enterprize in the matter of schools and schooling fees, which 
would have seemed absolutely incredible... Nor would it be easy to assign a 
‘limit to such enterprize considering the great value of many of these appoint- 
ments, which it would be paid to appraise except by the avidity with which 
they are extensively covered or sought after. 

"If then we would see more energy and enterprize in Behar, we know how 
it is to be called forth. Larger efforts will follow larger inducements, for the 
natives of Behar will not, any more than Englishmén will, invest time, labour 
and capital in studying for a profession already overcrowded, or in producing 
an article with which the market is overstocked.. That Behar is as ready as 
any other province or country to work up to the demand, has just received 
further proof in the rise in the number of pupils during the year from 1085- 
in April, 1862 to 1936 in April, 1863, the effect of the recent introduction of 
English in the chief appellate court and the opening of the rail to the chief 
city in ‘Behar on the 15th December last. Men are no more to be roused to 
exertion without a motive than matter can be moved without force to move 
it, and in either case the force must be proportioned to the amount of 
resistance to be overcome” (84). It ig thus possible to understand the signi- 
ficance of the suggestion of Mr. A. S. Harrison, Inspector of Schools, Behar 
’ division, that ‘‘sufficient inducement’’ would have to be offered, in the shape 
of easier chances of entering the Public Services, ‘‘to overthrow all objections 
to the study of English” (84a). ; . 

It may, therefore, be held that ‘‘the special sudden decrease” in the 
attendance of the Patna schools was mainly due to economic factors. ‘Closely 
connected with them was the question of payment of schooling fees. A 
charitable society, started through the efforts of Mr. Twentyman, and con- 
sisting of European and Native gentry of Patna, used, for some 
time past, to pay the fees of a large number of boys of both 
schools. At the “‘instigation’’ of the Inspector, the society resolved to exact 
14th of the fee, i.e., 4 annas, from each such bay. At once many poorer 
students withdrew from the schools (85). 

Financially, too, ‘the school did not pay its way. Its annual expenditure 
greatly exceeded the usual quota for a zilla school (86), while it was realised 
that there was no ‘‘adequate advantage either to the city or the province.” 
But after, all, ‘inadequacy of government assignment” might be regarded, 
as Inspector Falbon (87) does, one of "the primary causes of the failure” of 





(84) R. P. 1., 1862-63, pp. 190-193. 

(84a) A. I. A., Pt. IV, Vol. 3, 353-9. 

(85) R. P. L, 1855-56, pp. 2428. The Bhagalpur and the Gaya Schools were then “‘the 
most satiafactorily and solidly flourishing” institutions in the division, the former in spite of 
the Santal disturbances. Ibid. For the latter, see Dr. K. K. Datta, The Santal Insurrection of 
1855-57, 

(86) R. P. I., 1857-58, pp. 319-20. 

(87) R: P. I, 1862-63, pp. 190-191. 
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the zilla schools ; according to him, “the assignment for Zillah Schools in 
Behar as compared with that for Zillah Schools in Bengal should be in the 
inverse ratio of the backward condition of this province as compared with 
the immeasurably superior advantages which Bengal possesses . . 


Thus, a number of causes contributed to the failure of the school. 
Inspector Harrison, in his letter recommending the extinction of the school, 
held that it ought not to be again set on foot, "until by a general subscription, 
not by the simple donation of an individual, wishing to create a name and 
reputation for himself, funds are raised sufficient to defray the expenses of 
its establishment for at least one year in addition to the erection of an 
appropfiate building’ (88). The Committee proposed “‘the temporary aboli- 
tion of the school until such time as the respectable portion of the native 
community should voluntarily come forward with subscriptions for a building 
and for the support of the school Establishment for at least 3 or 4 years”. 
The proposal was accepted, and the Patna High School was abolished in 
April, 1858, ‘the people not attending it” (89). Inspector Harrison makes 
a scathing condemnation of the institution: “It has never produced an 
adequate number of scholars, nor has it attracted a single individual of the 
higher classes ; existing for more than a generation, as it has, no one member 
of the upper families in this city, uses English in conversation, nor... 
has received instruction within its walls, except perhaps for a month or 


two..." (90). 


Reorganisation of education, however soon followed. Sir F. Halliday, 
the Lt. Governor of Bengal, significantly observes in his minute on Lord 
Ellenborough’s Letter of 28th April 1858, and on Sir G. Clarke’s memorandum : 
‘fOur wisdom, no less than our duty is to persevere in what we have begun, 
and not to turn our back upon Behar or any other parts of our territory, 
because there is difficulty or danger in the path of improvement” (91), 


On the abolition of the Patna, High School, the Patna Branch School 
(established in 1854) and now the only English School in Patna City was 
_elevated to the status of a zillah school and named the Patna School (92). 
The teachers of the abolished school were appointed elsewhere. There was 
a saving of Rs. 11,000 a year, allowing for the cost of increased establishment 
of the City School, but the Inspector, Mr. Harrison, held that "as a school 
of a superior class approaching the status of a college must exist in this 


$ 








(88) R. P. I., 1858-59, pp. 141-2. 

(89) R. P. I., 1857-58, pp. 319-20; A. IL. A., Pt. 3, Vol. 3, Sept., 1859, 335. 

(90) R. P. I., 1857-58, p. 132. 

(91) A. I. A. (Dec. 1859), 359. Ellenborough was thon President of the Board of Control. 
- Buckland, op cit, I, 9. . 

(92) At a special mecting held on 6th April, 1858, the Local Committee passed a resolu- 
tion, proposed by Mr. E. A. Samuels, Commissioner of Patma, placing on record their 
appreciation of the services of Twentyman and his efforts to sustain the school against tho 
apathy of the inhabitants. They also certhed that the decadence of the school was in no 
way due “to any shortcominga on the part of the masters generally, but to causes entirely 
beyond their control’, R. P. L, 1857-58, pp. 319-20; R. P. 1, 1858-59, p. 142. 
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province somewhere, application would again have to be made to Government 
-for a larger portion of this saving”. 


The location of the Patna School was, however, inconvenient alike to the 
students of Bankipore and to the authorities. The hope, cherished by the 
Local Committee that some residents of Bankipore might continue to derive 
advantages from it, was not realised, and because of the distance, not more 
than half a dozen students transferred themselves to it, and the rest of the 
‘forty on the rolls either ‘‘gave up English or learnt a little with the aid of 
their relations in the cutcheries’’. Similarly’ its great distance from Bankipore 
made it most difficult, if not impossible”, for the Local Committee members, 
except the Secretary (Dr. J. Sutherland) to frequently visit the school: 


Almost at its elevation to the status of a zillah school, (Headmaster 
Mr. E. B. Godfrey) it was faced with a financial crisis. The expenses 
exceeded the government assignment and the fee income, but the Local 
Committee’s application for increased grant was “‘not entertained’’ by the 
Director. It was then that at a meeting of the Committee to reduce the 
expenditure, Syed Lootf Ali Khan (93) made a liberal donation of Rs. 1,000 
for the first year (1858-59) and volunteered to raise subscriptions in future. 
As the amount was not realised in 1859-60, contributions were invited from 
the citizens. But “the sums promised were so inadequate to the purpose and 
so paltry, considering the rank of the donors that finally they were not 
accepted and the establishment was reduced by diminishing the salary of the 
2nd English teacher (Rs. 50-40) and dispensing with the services of the 
2nd Maulavi. j 


But, apart from this financial handicap, there was another serious factor 
which interfered with the progress of the school. For, the usual sickness in 
March and April (1860) was preceded by ‘unprecedented sickness” (fever, 
ague) in Oct.-Dec. 1859. The lst class was broken up for fall in numbers, 
and the few remaining boys were transferred to the Chupra School in March 
1860. None was sent up to University Entrance Examination. The school 
contained 82 students on 30th April, 1860 and it continued to progress under 
its Headmaster, Thomson, having 146 students in 1862. 


No attempt was made by the inhabitants ‘to replace’ the Patna High 
School. Inspector Harrison held that there was hardly any ‘‘probability of a 
real movement towards its restoration until the opening of the railway ; the 
partial exclusion of those ignorant of English from the higher offices under 
government . . . and not slight change of temper in the inhabitants them- 
selves, have mat®rially altered present circumstances", because he observed 
“nothing indicating a sense of any loss sustained’ at the abolition of the 
School, - “beyond a few slight expression of regret, casually let fall in 
conversation’ . . . . (94). 


Traces of the ‘abolished High School, however, remained, as we know 
from ‘Inspector Harrison’s report of August, 1860, at the Bankipur end of the 





(93) Uncle of Syed Wilayat Ali Khan, sec Chap. 2. 
(94) R. P. I, 1858-59, p. 142. 
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city and 2 groups of from 20 to 30 pupils each studied ‘‘a little English under 
two native teachers’’,.by paying Rupee | as fee (95). The explanation seems 
to be ‘abhorrence of all contact with European ideas and intercourse”, and 
conservatism of the people. Gradually, however, public interest began to 
develop with regard to higher education,—partly as a result of the ‘‘introduc- 
.tion of English in the chief appellate Court and the extension of the 
railway to Patna (96). Writing in June 1862, Inspector Sanders (97) happily 
observed that "the project of opening a High School and eventually a college 
in Patna seems to excite more interest among the people.than their reputa- 
tion for apathy on the subject of their intellectual improvement had led me 
to anticipate “however poor may have been the positive results achieved by 
the old High School, ‘a disposition was created which years have not 
destroyed or which.. . . has ever strengthened with the lapse of time”. 


But the scheme seemed to have fallen through for lack of a suitable 
building in the Bankipur area. The original idea was to adapt the former 
High Court, then belonging to the Darbhanga Raj to meet the requirements 
of a high school or college. “‘About a mile from the present school, and in 
a more eligible situation being so much less removed from the English quarter at 
Bankipore, and ‘still within easy reach of the city. of Patna proper, stands an 
edifice, within whose walls in former days, the High Court held its sittings. 
Subsequently it became the city residence of the Rajahs of Darbhangah, in 
the possession it still remains. Though much dismantled, the massive brick- 
work of "the walls and the strongly constructed roof, bid defiance to time ; 
and the judicious expenditure of a moderate sum might fit it for the reception 
of a High School or College. To such an institution it is well-calculated to 
conciliate popular respect, whether we regard its architectural merits, its 
conspicuous situation or the dignity of its association’’. For this dilapidated 
building of nominal value, Wilayet Ali Khan, a grandson of the wealthy 
banker, the late Meer Abdoollah, generously offered to exchange his house 
in Muzaffarpur yielding rental of Rs. 50 a month and agreed to present it, duly 
repaired at a cost of Rs. 2,000/- or-3,000/- free of rent, for the purpose of 
housing the school. But the Manager of the Darbhanga Estate, Mr. Forlong, 
declined to accept the offer. 


Mr. Cockburn, the officiating Commissioner of Patna, held that the High 
School should be opened at Bankipur rather than in the City and that for 
two strong reasons: (l) proximity to the residence of the European members 
of the Local Committee and consequent facility of inspection, (IJ) proximity 
to the residence of the Court Amlah, “‘who, of all classes, were likely to 
contribute the largest number of pupils. Inspector Sanders, however, 
counter-argued that (a) ‘the Bankipur end of the town was already occupied 
by the grant-in-aid school, established by the Society for the popagation of 











(95) R. P. I., 1859-60, pp. 234-35. i 

(96) In C. U. Calendar, 1912, Pt. 2, 946-47: & P. U. Calendar, 1918-19 and of following 
years we read that a Government School‘ was opened in Feb., 1860 under the Local Committee 
of Public Instruction, but I have not yet found any corroborative evidence. 

(97) R. P. IL, 1861-2, pp. 116-18, 
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the Gospel, on the premises of the old High School”, (b) though the courts 
were at Bankipur, thé majority of the Amlah did not necessarily live there, 
(c) even if they did, they would send their children any reasonable distance 
for obtaining the benefits of an English education, (d) “the main body of the 
inhabitants in this vast town, would care no more about a school at Bankipore 
than about a school in Calcutta, and (e) that the only way to awaken their 
interest is to plant the school, with every attainable advantage in point of 
situation appearance in the midst of their daily haunts, meeting their view 
at every turn, arousing their curiosity, and beckoning them to enter within 
its portals (98). 

Ultimately a solution was found through a compromise. The establish- 
ment of a college, the present Patna College was sanctioned, under orders 
of the Government of India No. 2076, dated the [5th November, 1861 (99). 
Accordingly, the Patna School was converted into a collegiate school (100) 
about the middle of August, 1862 and then it was raised to the rank of a 
college “early in the following January” (101), the exact date being 
Friday (102), the 9th of January 1863 (103). We read in the D. P. L's report 
that *. . . . the English School at Patna has been reorganised and placed on 
the footing of a mofussil college ... .” (104). The Pama College, thus 
founded, was put under the control of the D. P. L, Lower Provinces of 
Bengal (105). The problem of: accommodation was somehow solved, tempo- 
rarily at least, by the transfer of the Upper College classes to Bankipur and 
the retention of the lower classes in the Patna School. 


It was affiliated in I.A. to Calcutta University in 1862 under Act Il of 
1857 (106). Thus was fulfilled what the Lieutenant Governor, John Peter 
Grant, Senior Fellow, observed at a meeting of the Senate, held on April 2, 
1862, for the conferment of degrees: 


“I hope that the additional means which | anticipate, when available, 
will be applied in those parts of the country where the assistance of Govern- 
ment is most required for the encouragement of education. I am not one 
of those who think public money on education is most economically spent 
where the greatest number of boys can be taught for any given amount. In 
such places I believe public money may be sometimes almost wasted. When‘ 





(98) Report of Inspector Sanders, dated 6th June, 1862; R. P. 1., 1861-2, pp. 116-118. 

(99) Letter of Keeper of Bengal Records, dated 24th Jany., 1941. 

(100) R. P. I, 1862-63, 281; P, U. C, 1918-19; A J. A., June, 1864, Pt. 2, Vol. 3, 206. 
It is a mistake to sag that it became a collegiate school in September, 1862. 

(101) A. I. A., June, 1864, p. 206. 

(102) C. U. Calendar, 1863-4, p. 13 & 1862-63, p. 13. See Foreword, P. C. M. Oct., 1927. 
p 3 (dates different). : 

(103) Letter of Keeper of Bengal Records, 24-1-41; R. P. 1, 1862-3, p. 281; The statements 
that it was raised to the status of a college in 1864 (found in C. U. Calendar, 1864- 1 and 
on lst January, 1863 (C. U. Calendar, 1912, Pt. 2, 946-7) 3 are wrong. 

(104) A. I. A., Pt. 4, Vol. 7, Dec. 1863, p. 444. G 

(105) C. U. Calendar, 1864-5. It is a mistake to say, that Patna College was affiliated in 
BA. in 1862, as written in P. U. Calendar, 1918- 19 and ff years. 

(106) C. U. Calendar, 1864-5, p. 193. i 
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it is most usefully applied is where education is most backward, and where 
Government action is required to give it a first impetus ; as for example in 
Behar, which may be called the Boeotia of India. I have proposed the con- 
stitution of a High School at Patna, where now is, I believe, the least hope- 
ful Zillah School under the Bengal Government ; and if the system introduced 
in the Anglo-Persian Department of the Arabic College in Calcutta is as 
successful amongst the Mahomedans of Patna as it has been amongst those 
of Calcutta, the School will soon expand into a Provincial College” (107). 


A special meeting of the Senate was held on August 2, 1862 (Saturday) 
and at a meeting of the Syndicate, held on 25th August, 1862, the members 
“read an application, accompanied by a Certificate (signed by Mr. Sutcliffe 
and Mr. Cowell, members of. the Senate) and other documents required by 
the regulations for the affiliation to the University of the new Government 
college at Patna and resolved: ‘that the Patna College be affliated accord- 
ingly” (108). As the D. P. I. wrote: ‘The English school at Patna was re- 
organised and placed on the footing of a mofussil college, comprising a 
college department for undergraduates, and a collegiate school”, affiliated to 
the Calcutta University in August 1862, and the college department was 
opened at the commencement of the academical year in January last and 
placed in charge of a Professor (109). 


(To be continued) 


JAGADISH NARAYAN SARKAR. 





(107) C. U. Minutes, 1861-62, p. 213. F 

(108) Present: Vice-Chancellor, C. J. Erskine, Dr. Duff, D.D., L.L.D., and the Venerable 
Archdeacon Pratt, and Registrar, H. Scott Smith, C. U. Minutes, 1862-63, p. 77. In 1864, 
Patna was shade one of the centres for holding the Entrance Examination and First Arts 
Examination, both commencing annually on the first Monday in December.’ C. U, Minutes, 
1863-64. Minutes of Syndicate, January, 7, 1864, pp. 6ĝn & 70n. B.A., and Honours in Arts 
& M.A. (only after passing honours) were held only in Calcutta, ibid, 72, 76, 78. 

(109) R. P. 1, 1862-63, p. 13. 


Painted Glass Wintoms, Reredos, Mosaics 
Jresco-paintings ete. at Dt. Pals 
Cathedral, Calentta. 


(Continued from Vol. LX, Parts I & II, Serial Nos. 121-22.) 


REREDOS AND ALTAR-PIECE. 


APART from the brilliancy of the stained glass east window, this porti 

of the Cathedral must have presented a rather dismal appearance duri 
the early days, with the four minor east windows panelled with plain pur 
cloth and the plastered sanctuary wall ornamented partly, by a heas 
carved teakwood screen, inscribed on the outer sides with the “Lord's Praye 
and the ‘Ten Commandments, in letters of gold. Before this screen whi 
is said to have cost Rs. 21,908/- and towards which, Bishop Wilson genereou 
contributed Rs. 12000/-, was placed a carved teakwood altar with wood 
communion rails running on the three sides of it. 


It was not until the year 1868 when a scheme was set on foot to er 
the present Alabaster Reredos and Altar-piece, in colours of Red and Whi 
together with coloured panels in Florentine Mosaic set in a, background 
gold. For these and other improvements and additions, which followed 
quick succession, we are‘greatly indebted to the Reverends Brownlow 
Atlay and William Arthur Grant Luckman who were Senior Chaplains of | 
Cathedral for over 12 years each during the period 1869-1909. Both the 
Clergymen later became Archdeacons of Calcutta. 

The reredos, which was erected in memory of Bishop Cotton, v 
designed at a cost of £62 by the celebrated ecclesiastical architect Sir Artl 
William Bloomfield, A.R.A. and together with the Altar-piece, cost a st 
of £638, The f&rmer runs along the full length of the eastern wall in b 
sections on both sides of the Altar-piece, each section consisting of 6 sm 
carved arches panelled with Mosaic paintings costing £55 each, including t 
two broad central arches into which are placed the memorial tablets of Bishe 
Wilson and Cotton. Above all these arches run the following inscriptions a 
worked in Alabaster stone. 


Northern ‘section :—**To the Cherubim and Seraphim continually do cr 


Southern section :—' ‘Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of Sabaoth heaven a 
` earth are full of the Majesty of Thy Glory.” 
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Work on the first or southern section, nearest the Altar, consisting of three 
all arches and the large arch, was started sometime during the year 1868 
d cost £336, excluding erection charges. In the large arch is placed the 
ysaic tablet to Bishop Cotton, said to have cost Rs. 10,000/-. It bears the 
lowing inscription :— f 


In memory 
cs of 
George Edward Lynch Cotton 


Sixth Bishop of Calcutta and Second Metropolitan in India 


Born October 29, 1813. Consecreted May 13, 1858. Suddenly called to 
t in Christ, October 6, 1866. 
Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
Ephesians 6, 24. 
The northern section nearest the Altar, also consisting of three small 
thes and a large arch, cost about £342/13/4 and was completed during 
1e 1878. The erection charges for this section amounted to a further sum 
Rs. 1422/-. In the large arch is placed the white marble tablet to Bishop 
Ison, which is set in a background of gold and surmounted by a mitre also 
3ked in white marble: The inscription on the tablet reads as follows :— 
In memory of | 
The Right Reverend Daniel 
Fifth Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan in India 
Eight years Vicar of Islington and twenty-five Bishop of this Diocese 
Born July 2, 1778 
Died January 2, 1858. 
God be propitiated to me a sinner (This line is in Greek. letters) 
This tablet is erected by the Bishop’s Executors in conformity with his will. 
The beautiful Altar-piece, which with its Mosaic panels cost £1110/-, 
nds out very effectively from the. reredos and is ornamented along the top 
a delicate floral design, surmounted by an, elegeant Cross in alabaster. 
the centre of the Altar-piece is a broad panel of Mosaic depicting ‘‘The 
oration of the Magi” and on either side of it are two smaller panels illus- 
ting ‘The Annunciation” and “The Flight into Egypt's 
The last named panel was a gift from W. J. and E. J. Curtoys. A brass 
ate placed on the floor to the south of the Altar bears the following 
cription :— 
Ad Dei gloriam et in piam memoriam 
Duarum Dilectissimarum ‘filiarum 
bo] ara SA) h PEDESE nee E., e EA 


.; put since tne introducuon, in 1945, of the present 
ng, their beauty and glitter by lamp-light have 
t was of course the intention of Archdeacon Godber, 
Thaplain, to find some means by which to illuminate 
this is now not considered necessary. 


placed in the reredos was that of "St. Paul before 
or’ which was erected sometime during 1877, in 
ustus Barnard Glover, B.C.S., a judge of the High 
plate placed on the south east tower of the Lantern, 
tion :— 

saic in the reredos No. 2 on the right hand side, 
before Felix” is erected to the glory of God and 
A. B. Glover, B.C.S. by his brother judges, 1877". 


placed in position was of "St. Paul's shipwreck, at 
d during 1881, in memory of Charles Goodwin 
nally arrived in 1880, but was found to be broken 
be returned to England for repairs. A brass plate 
ist tower of the Lantern, bears the following 


3 on the south side of the reredos subject 

reck” is placed to the glory of God and 

arles Goodwin Norman of this city, who 
5, January (878 aged 54 years. Erected 

Calcutta”. 

year the panel illustrating “St. Paul's beheading 
‘rected in memory of Alexander Aeneas Robertson. 
: south east tower of the Lantern bears the following 


d and in affectionate memory of Alexander 
. Merchant of this city the panel of mosaic 
nd side of the Altar, subject ‘“The death of 
licated by his sorrowing friends A. D. 


' two other panels were placed in the reredos. 
aul's farewell to his disciples”, erected in memory 
ind the other illustrating ‘St. Paul preaching in 


+ 
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prison” in memory of Johnstone Smith. Two brass plates placed on the 
north east tower of the Lantern, bears the following inscriptions :— 


“To the glory of God and in loving memory of Francis 
Lestock Beaufort, Bengal Civil Service and of Mary his wife 
the tablet of mosaic in the reredos representing ‘‘St. Paul's 
farewell to his disciples” has been erected by their children. 
F. L. B. was bom June 1815. Died September 1879. 
M. P. B. was born October 1817. Died January 1879". 

“To the glory of God and in affectionate remembrance of 
Johnstone Smith many years resident in Calcutta who died in 
London 30th September 1882. The panel of mosaic illus- 
trating “‘St. Paul preaching in the prison”. Acts. 21.C.-40 
V. is dedicated by his sorrowing friends. A.D. 
MDCCCLXXXII"’. 


In the following year the first three panels in the northern section of the 
reredos, illustrating “St. Paul and the prophet Agabus”, "The stoning of 
St. Paul” and “St. Paul and the Viper’’, were placed into position at a cost 
of about Rs. 820/- each. These mosaics were subscribed for by the members 
of the congregation and were executed in England by Messrs. Simpson & 
Company. Two years later, in 1886, the Cathedral Vestry placed the remain- 
ing three panels in this section, illustrating ““The miraculous conversion of 
St. Paul”, “St. Paul at Lystra’”’ and ‘‘St. Paul teaching at Lystra’’ these cost 
Rs. 2423/3/9, towards which, it is said, the Maharaja of Kashmir contributed 
a sum of Rs. 2000/-. 


The first three panels on this portion of the reredos were originally placed 
at the extreme north end and the others nearest to the Altar, but-as already 
stated, all the panels in the reredos were re-arranged at a later date. 


The incomplete southern section of the reredos was presented with its 
last panel, illustrating “St. Paul preaching in Jerusalem”, by Daniel Willis 
Peter King and his wife Lucia sometime during 1908. 


ALABASTER AND MARBLE ALTAR. 


The High Altar, a beautiful piece of work in alabaster and marble, was 
designed by H. Fellowes Prynne, the celebrated ecclesiastical architect of 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London and executed by Messrs. Boulton & Sons, 
Sculptors, Cheltenham. It comprises of three handsome panels in front made 
of marbles of various colours, outlined with gold mosaic #nd bordered with 
diamond shaped mother-of-pearl set into black marble. In the centre panel 
is the Sacred monogram in Silver, mounted on a slightly raised ornament of 
translucent enamel and between each panel, there are ‘impost niches, each 
containing the carved figure of an angel in white statuary marble. These 
figures stand against a curved background of gold mosiac and are flanked by 
small twisted columna which carry the tracery above and separate the figures 
from the panels. On either side of the Altar are two other panels similar to 
those in front, but not as richly ornamented. The top of the Altar is laid 
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in one large piece of solid white marble with four little crosses embedded 
at the corners. 

The Altar was erected by the members of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and placed in the Sanctuary during 1924 to perpetuate the memory 
of their President, Sir William Allan Ironside, who was also a member of the 
Cathedral Vestry. A brass plate placed on the floor to the left of the Altar, 
bears the following inscription :— 

“To the glory of God and in memory of Sir Wiliam Allan 
Ironside, Kt., their late President, this Altar was erected by the 
members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 1924". 


The marble Altar in the Jesus Chapel was designed by F. C. Eden and 
erected during 1927 by the Cathedral Vestry at a cost of Rs. 920/-. It is a 
very plain and simple Altar without any ornamentations and is executed in a 
delicate shade of pale pink Jaipur marble. 


STONE AND MARBLE PULPIT 


_ The pulpits at- the Cathedral have occupied no less than three different 
positions until the present one, designed by G. Bloomfield, was erected some- 
time during 1875 and placed at the north east and of the broad choir. It 
was subscribed for by the clergy of the diocese and perpetuates the memory 
of John Henry Pratt, fourth Archdeason of Calcutta, who died at Ghazipore 

.on 28th December, 1871. 


` This fine pulpit in stone and marble, richly carved and ornamented, has 
6 open mid-Gothic arches around it, enclosing two smaller pointed arches 
flanked by delicate little columns in grey marble, surmounted by small carved 
heads of figures which protrude from above the tops of the columns. It rests 
on a solid base of stone also carved and ornamented around with smaller 
single arches, which are filled in with panels of grey marble. Along the foot ` 
of the base runs a brass band bearing the following inscription :— 


“To the glory of God and to the memory of Archdeacon Pratt. 
This pulpit is dedicated to the Bishop and Clergy of the 
diocese 1875.” 


The pulpit, originally provided with a canopy and sound board, is 
ascended by 6 stone steps and has a handsome brass railing on the outer side. 


STONE AND MARBLE, FONTS 


The original Font was one of carved stone, measuring 8/4 feet in diameter 
at the base. It was designed by Captain Kittoe and presented by him to 
Bishop Wilson in 1846. Among the carvings on the front was a strange diagram 
of ancient origin with an inscription in Latin summing up the Christian doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. 

This font was at first placed at the south east_ corner of the south 
transept, but was removed sometime during 1874 to the north west end of the 
broad choir to make room for the Lady Canning monument which was removed 


, 
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from Barrackpore and placed on the eastern side of the south transept. Finally 
on the removal of this monument to St. John’s Church and the erection of the 
present marble font, it was brought back to the south transept in 1918 and 
placed at the south west corner where it remained until it was presented to 


St. Thomas's Church, Free School Street. 


The large white marble’ Font, said to be a replica of one at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, was erected during 1918 at a cost of Rs. 1900/- and placed 
at the entrance of the Vestibule in memory of Sir Herbert William Cameron 
Carnduff, a judge of the High Court. The basin of the font, 3 feet in diameter, 
is uted on the outer side and supported on an ornamented base of white 
marble, which rests on two circular platforms of grey marble. Around the 
base of the upper platform runs the following inscription :— 


“To the glory of God and in affectionate memory of Sir Herbert 
William Cameron Carnduff, Kt., C.I.E., Puisne Judge of the 
High Court, Calcutta, who died on January 22nd 1915 aged 
52 years. This font has been erected by some of his comrades 
in the Indian Civil Service.” 

The font was dedicated by Bishop Lefroy on 10th July 1918. 


STATUE OF BISHOP HEBER. 
The colossal statue of Bishop Reginald Heber, Second Bishop of Calcutta, 


is a master-piece from the chisel of Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. and was 
executed by him during the year 1835. It represents a full length figure of 
the Bishop vested in his episcopal robes, kneeling on a square cushion with 
his head bent, his right hand on his breast and his left hand grasping the top 
of a closed book which rests on the cushion. Carved in front beneath the 
cushion is his Coat-of-Arms, as Bishop of Calcutta and engraved in front of the 
centre of the solid marble base on which the statue stands, is the Bishop's 
name, ‘'HEBER,” in large block letters enamelled in black. On the eastern 


side of the statute is in engraving in small golden letters reading :—‘‘Chantrey. 
S. C. London 1835". 


The statue, which stands very appropriately beneath the lofty Lantem 
tower, is executed in white statutary marble and is a replica of the one erected 
to the memory of the Bishop at St. Paul's Cathedral, London and placed in 
the chapel of the Noble Order of St. Michael and St. George. A third monu- 
ment erected to perpetuate the memory of the Bishop was placed in 
St. George’s Cathedral. Madras, in which the Bishop is represented in the 
act of the “laying on of hands”. Both these monuments are also from the 
chisel of Sir Francis Chantrey. 

The statue in the Calcutta Cathedral originally stood in the open eastern 
staircase verandah of St. John’s Cathedral, where it was much exposed to 
injury from the elements and in consequence was removed by Bishop Wilson 
to his new Cathedral during 1847. At first the statue was placed at the north 
east side of the entrance to the north transept, but in 1876 it was removed 
to its present position under the Lantern, at a cost of Rs. 350/-. 
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LADY CANNING MONUMENT. ~ 


This remarkable monument of unusual dimensions was originally erected 
over the grave of Lady Canning “‘at a lovely bend of the river”, her favourite 
spot, in front of the Viceregal residence at Barrackpore Park. It was removed 
to the Cathedral in 1874 by the Order of the Viceroy, the Earl of Northbrook 
and placed on the eastern side of the south transept to preserve it from the 
destructive influence of the weather. At the same time a copy of the monu- 
ment, in less costly materials, was erected over her grave. 


The monument is described as an immense platform in white marble, 
inlaid with coloured Florentine Mosaics and surmounted by a beautiful and 
elaborately carved Ionic cross, also in white marble, engraved with the ‘‘Arms”’ 
of Lord and Lady Canning. On the monument is the following inscription 
written by «Lord Canning on 22nd November 1861 :— 


“Honours and praises, written on a tomb, are at best vain 
glory, but that her charity, humility, weakness and watchful 
faith in her Saviour’s will, for that Saviour's sake, be accepted 
to God and be to her a glory everlasting, is the firm trust of 
those who knew her best and most dearly loved her in life 
and who cherish the memory of her departed. Sacred to the 
memory of Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Lord Stuart 

© De Rothesay, born at Paris, 31st March 1817: died at Calcutta, 
18h November, 1861: wife of Charles John, Viscount and 
Earl of Canning, first Viceroy of India”. 


Sometime during 1912 the monument was removed from the Cathedral, 
with the permission of the surviving relatives of the Lady Canning and’ placed 
in the covered north porch of St. John’s Church. 

Lady Canning, it will be recalled. died at Barrackpore, from an attack 
of malarious fever contracted while passing through the Terai on her retum 
from Darjeeling. She was survived by her husband for a brief period of only 
seven months. The Earl died in London on 17th June of the following year 
and was buried at Westminster Abbey on 2Ist June 1862. 


Wittiam S. Birney 
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The following is a list of Tablets, Monuments and Tombs at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Calcutta, which are borne on the books of the Public Works 
Department and repaired by that Department, vide their publication dated 
2-3-1895, 





No DETAILS oF TABLETS, MONUMENT OR TomB. 





ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


l. Monument erected by the Corps of Bengal Engineers to the memory 
of their brother officers who fell during the Mutiny in 1857-58. 


2. Mural tablet erected by their comrades to the memory of those 
who fell in the Bhutan Campaign in 1864, 1865 and 1866. 


3. Mural tablet erected by the community of Calcutta and ‘Bengal to 
the memory of Sir Henry M. Lawrence. K.C.B., who fell in the 
memorable defence of Lucknow, 4th July, 1857. i 





4. Monument erected by the Govemment to the memory of Lord 
Elgin, Viceroy and Governor-General, who died on the 20th 
November, 1863 at Dharmeala. 


5. Mural tablet erected by the officers of the Ist Regiment, Sikh 
Cavalry (Probyn’s Horse) to the memory of Robert Welbank 
Macaulay, M.D 

6. Colossal statue Chantrey of Bishop Heber in a kneeling posture. 


7. Monument to the memory of Colonel Robert Baird Smith of the 
Bengal Engineers, Master of the Calcutta Mint. 





8. Mural tablet erected by his brother officers to the memory of 
Captain Ralph Dowson, 5th Bengal Native Infantry, who dis- 
tinguished himself in-Afghanistan, Multan, and Guzerat. 


9, Monument to the memory of the Hon'ble Willian Ritchie, Member 
of the Supreme Council. 


10. | Mural tablet to the memory of the seven officers of the 68th Native 
Infantry who died during the Mutiny and sub#equent operations 
from 1857 to 1859. 

It. Mural tablet to the memory of Bishop Wilson. 

12. Mosaic to the memory of Bishop Cotton. 


13. The West Window, a Memorial to Lord Mayo. 





14. The Window in the South-East, a Memorial to. Bishop Milman. 





. Tipu Sultan and his English 
irisoners of War 


JT has been generally assumed by the British writers of Indian history that 

Tipu’s treatment of his prisoners of war was not only severe but even 
cruel and barbarous. Thus Thompson and Garrat are of opinion that Tipu 
Sultan was guilty of cruelty toWards British prisoners, and remark, "His letters 
to commandants besieging forts would instruct them to offer quarter and, 
when quarter had been accepted, butcher every one irrespective of age and 
sex. It was impossible to ascertain what captives he held; and as a 
preliminary, when war broke out, he would murder any who still survived"’.(1) 
Professor Dodwell’ thinks that Tipu’s treatment of his prisoners was severe, (2) 
and Bowring observes that after the treaty of Mangalore “a great majority of 
those who had suffered imprisonment had either perished from the hardships 
they endured, or had met violent death at the hands of Tipu’s executioners." (3) 


Now these conclusions are not only prejudiced and one-sided but also 
incomplete. For, if the contemporary writings and records are studied 
carefully and impartially, it will be found that both as a prince and as a ruler 
Tipu was always kind towards his prisoners of war, except when he was given’ 
serious cause to act harshly. When Haider Ali routed the English forces 
under Baillie in 1780, “several officers were also carried to Tipu, who treated 
them with great humanity. He invited them into his tent, gave them biscuits, 
and to each five pagodas. One of the gentlemen, Captain Monteinth, who 
was a married man, expressed an earnest desire of sending a letter to his wife 
at Madras with which Tipu readily complied.” (4) Similarly, when some of 
the officers of Colonel Braithwaite’s detachment fell into the hands of Tipu 
on the 18th February, 1782 in the Tanjore country, “he paid them every 
attention that was necessary. He not only furnished them with cloathes and 
money, but at the sfme time gave strict orders to all his Keeladars to be 
attentive to them during their march to Hyder’s army, who was then lying 
at Conjeveram.” (5) 


When Tipu became the ruler of Mysore his attitude towards the English 
prisoners: of war “remained unchanged. Here is the testimony of one of the 
captives himself who in one of his cooler moments observes, ‘The officers 
who were left wounded at Bednore were much better used than at any other 


fi 
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(1) Thompson and Garrat, British Rule in India, pp. 176, 206. 

(2) Cambridge Shortér History of India, p. 592. 

(3) L. B. Bowring, Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan, p 130. Wilks also expresses 
similar views in his History of Mysore, Vol. Il, p. 271. 

(4) A. W. Lawrence, Captives of Tipu Sultan, p. 102. 

(5) Ibid., p. 126. 
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place. They were permitted to keep all their clothes, doolies, cots, chairs, 
tables, knives, forks, and other articles. They were indulged in the free use 
of pen, ink, and paper.... The gentlemen confined at Bangalore were not 
only permitted to purchase every article they wanted, but, during the latter 
part of their confinement, they were allowed to visit each other in their 
different prisons.” (6) Syed Ibrahim, a commandant under Tipu, was in 
charge of these English prisoners at Bangalore, and because of his kindness 
to them a mausoleum was erected over his tomb at Channapatan by Lord Clive 
with a view to perpetuating his memory. (7) Similarly Captain .Nash and 
‘Lieutenant Chalmers, who had been taken prisoners at Coimbatore in 1791, 
had no grounds for complaint for they had been humanely treated, and when 
they were released they appeared healthy and cheerful. (8) 


It is clear from the above accounts that Tipu’s conduct towards his 
captives was not merely just, but was even marked by kindliness and 
generosity. The following is an interesting illustration of Tipu’s general 
attitude towards prisoners of war. Just before the last Mysore War which 
led to his fall, he tried to form an alliance with the French. In the draft 
which he sent to the Isle of France regarding the conditions on which an 
alliance could be made, he observed, '‘*] demand that male and female 
prisoners, as well as English and Portuguese who shall be taken by the 
republican troops, or by mine, shall be treated with humanity.” (9) 


lf Tipu was so magnanimous towards his English prisoners, what is the 
explanation of the many grim stories current about him, for example, that 
he inflicted torturous punishments upon his captives and ordered them to be 
put to death either by violent methods or by administering poison? Most of 
these accounts were either bazar gossip, or were invented by interested 
persons who were ever ready to paint Tipu in dark colours. Yet they have 
found their way into our history books and have been accepted for historical 
facts. It has been generally held, for example, that General Matthews und 
Colonel Baillie were along with many other British officers mercilessly 





(6) A. W. Lawrence, Captives of Tipu Sultan, p. 168. * 

(7) Mysore Archaeological Report, 1925-26, p. 9., à 

(8) James Mill, History of British India, Vol. V, p. 313; Major Dirom, A Narra- 
tive of the Campaign in India, etc., p. 190. 


Nash and Chalmers were taken prisoners at Coimbatore in 1791. The English 
maintained that Tipu violated the terms of capitulation according to which the garrison 
at Coimbatore should have been released after its surrender. Tipu, on the other hand, 
contended that the garrison in the fort did not capitulate, and that no engagement had 
been entered into for the release of prisoners. At Daraporam the English garrison had 
surrendered in capitulation, and so had been immediately furnished with an escort and 
sent to Cornwallis. But in this case there was no capitulation. Qamar-ud-din Khan 
besieged the fort and captured it by force. He of course summoned Lt. Chalmers to 
surrender but the latter refused. Original Records, No. 46, Tipu to Cornwallis (it bears 
Tipu’s seal and is dated 24th Jamad-ul-awal, 1206 or 19th January, 1792); O. R. No. 89, 
Qamar-ud-din to Cornwallis (it is sealed but not dated). 

(9) Mill, Vol. VI, p. 107. 
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murdered by the orders of Tipu. (10) But if contemporary records are 
properly examined, it will be found that these charges are false, and that 
Tipu in reality behaved very generously towards them. John Braithwaite 
who was a prisoner of Tipu, and remained confined for some time at 
Seringapatam, wrote in his letter to Macartney, the governor of Madras, that 
- the rumours regarding the English officers were untrue and that he had 
thoroughly investigated the matter. ‘‘Baillie, “he writes, “had died of an 
ordinary bilious complaint under which he languished for months and from 
which probably he might have recovered if he had medical assistance. As 
regards General Matthews he remarks, ‘‘Matthews was confined in an airy, 
pleasant place, had two European servants with him and a paria cook.” He 
was provided with a table, a bed, chairs, knives and forks. He was also 
supplied with liquor and sugar, and was given some money. In short, he 
was made to feel very comfortable. But he did not deserve this treatment 
and soon brought trouble on himself. Braithwaite further writes, “He was 
very fretful in his temper and one day gave away a pagoda.in front of the 
Jamadar of his guards who reported it to the Keeladar. So the Sircar officers 
came and took away all his money which amounted to 1000 pagodas.” Soon 
` he beat his-who was therefore taken away from him. As he was found talking 
a great deal with his English servants, he was suspected of some conspiracy 
and so they were also removed from’ him and his ration was cut down. And 
when he beat one of his guards, he was put in irons. After which the general 
laid himself upon bed, never spoke to any one and did not eat anything 
except some dry rice, and died on the 6th September i.e. on the 7th day 
after he had been put in irons. (11) ` 


It is clear from this description, which was even accepted by the governor 
and council of Madras to be true, (12) that Tipu was generous towards 
Matthews, and whatever indignities and discomforts the General suffered were 
the result of his own follies. In reality, as the following account will 
show, he did not deserve the magnanimity which the Sultan showed him. 
When Ananpore had been stormed by Matthews all its inhabitants were 
wantonly and inhumanely put to death and their bodies were thrown into 
tanks. The inhabitants of Onore were also massacred in cold blood, although 
the Kelladar of the place had given him no great trouble in the conquest of 
the place. “The cause of this cruelty was that two flags of truce had been 
sent and both detained.” (13) Mill commenting on the horrors perpetrated 
by Matthews when Ananpore and Onore had been reduced, observes, 
“Ordera were gifen to shed the blood of every man who wae taken under 





_ (10) Wilks, History of Mysore, Vol. II, p. 271; it appeared in a Bengal Newspaper 
of the period that Matthews and many other British officers were murdured by the 
orders of Tipu Sultan, i 

(11) Secret Proceedings, Ist November, 1784, John Braithwaite to Macartney. 
Braithwaite was a Colonel in the Company's army. His detachment fell into the hands 
of Tipu in February, 1782. - 

(12) Secret Proceedings, 23rd November, 1784, 

(13) Captivity, Sufferings and Escape of James Scurry written by Himself, p. 98 
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arms ; and some of the officers were reprimanded for not seeing those orders 


rightly executed.” 


As regards the capitulation of Bednoré, it was Matthews himself who 
first violated terms of the capitulation. He had been allowed to take his own 
property, but instead he appropriated the treasures of Bednore against the 
terms of the capitulation. When the suspicions of Tipu’s officers were aroused 
and the English were searched, “every knapsack was found lined with gold. 
While the search was going on, the English at the same time thrust pagodas 
down the throats of dogs, and even fowls were crammed with precious 
morsels.” (15) But in spite of the violation of the terms at Bednore and the 
brutal‘ massacres at Ananpore and Onore, Matthews was at first treated kindly. 
It was only when he became obstinate and aggressive and was suspected of 
organizing some plot that he was subjected to slight hardships and indignities. 
But the story that he was murdered by the orders of Tipu is absolutely false. 
He died a natural death brought about by his own follies, revengefulness, and 
false sense of pride. Similarly, the allegations that Bailliee and other British 


officers were executed by the orders of Tipu are little more than bazar gossip. 


-There were, however, occassions when Tipu was unable to show his 
usual clemency towards his English prisoners of war, and was obliged to treat 
them harshly. When, for example, they attempted to escape or mutinied, 
organized conspiracies against the life of the Sultan or behaved mischievously 
in other ways, that they were severely dealt with. . The prisoners would some- 
times circumcise dogs and run them through the streets of Seringapatam, (16) 
thus offending the religious susceptibilities of the Muslims. On one occasion, 
during a Mohurrum night, one of the prisoners stole out of their prison and 
robbed the Tazias of their offerings. (17) On another occasion they were privy 
to a conspiracy organized by the Head Postmaster and other important men 
to reinstate the old family on the throne of Mysore. (18) The English and 
the Marathas were also taken into confidence. Several times the captives 
attempted to escape and in some cases they were successful. The result was 
that those who were left behind were naturally looked upon with suspicion. 
It was also not unusual for the prisoners to carry on secret correspondence 
among themselves and with their own governments. Under these circumstances 
they deserved severe treatment, for any indulgence towards them would have 
undermined the stability of the Sultan’s government. Besides, Tipu had 
to be specially careful with his prisoners! because while the English were 


invading his country, they were also fomenting rebellion within his kingdom 
t 2 








3 
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(14) James Mill, Vol. IV, p. 188. f . 

(15) James Scurry, pp. 276-307; Mill, Vol: IV, p. 188; Wilks, Vol. II, p. 462. 

Matthews was not a man of character. He embezzled the treasure found in the 
Onore fort, and was bribed by Hyat Saheb, the governor of Bednore. These allegations 
wore made against him by the officers of his army. Secret Proceedings, 12th May, 1783; 
letter from Donat Cambell to the Governor-General. 

(16) A. W. Lawrence, Captives of Tipu Sultan, P; 127 

(17) Ibid., p. 57. 

(18) Ibid., pp. 46, 140. 
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and trying to undermine the morale of his people. If, therefore, Tipu was 
provoked into acts of violence against his dangerous prisoners, he should not 
deserve our reprobation. He should be judged in the context of the causes 
which turned him harsh. And in that case, as one of the captives himself 
observes, his so-called barbarities would no longer appear to be so. (19) We 
should also be careful not to exaggerate these cruelties, for, as Mill argues, 
“Of his cruelties we have heard the more, because cur own countrymen were 
among the victims of it.” (20! 


va 


MOHIBUL HASAN KHAN. 











(19) James Scurry, p. 336. 
(20) Mill, Vol. VI, p. 106. 


Anglo-Dutch Rivalry in the Waters of 
the Cast Indian Archipelago 
(1600 ta 1619) 


T HE historian of the progress of Anglo-Dutch relationships in the East 

finds that the first phase, beginning from the appearance of the Dutch 
in Eastern Waters and ending in 1619, is marked by a remembrance of help 
rendered by England in the early days of the Dutch struggle against Spain ; 
the feeling that the English and Dutch were Protestants in Europe, in various 
parts of which the Counter Reformation had triumphed ; the consciousness of 
both these nations that the Spanish-Portuguese were a common enemy whose 
overthrow alone would put them in safe possession of the key to Eastern 
commerce, and realisation of the fact that the defeat of that mighty navy by 
England paved the way for Dutch Eastern commerce. But against these ideas 
were ranged the growing force of nationalism in Europe, the half-hearted 
nature of Elizabethan help, and the tenacious pursuit of commercial mono- 
polies riding on the back of avarice and greed. The clashes culminated in 
spite of the Treaty of Defence in the Amboyna Disaster. 


In the second phase, bitterness grew apace ; attacks, on each other and 
commercial competition increased in intensity ; and monopolistic aims became 
crystallised. It was now definitely recognised: not only in the East, but owing 
to a variety of other causes in the West also, that a full-dress war was neces- 
sary to settle differences. During 1652 to 1654, the war was waged fiercely. k 
English commerce suffered blow after blow in the East, till she became almost 
crippled, maimed and bedridden. From 1654 to the Restoration, inspite of 
all efforts the old commercial competition in the East appeared again, a fresh 
burst of privateering and quasi-privateering followed ; and the Anglo-Portuguese 
entente was rendered more certain and durable. 


But throughout all these periods the feeling of European solidarity much 
stronger in the East than in the West—the two regions separated by months 
of weary and risky travel—led to various humanitarian and friendly acts—the 
consolation to the future historian of man in a common World. 

From our present point of view the effect on the English Company's 
commerce of this persistent privateering and quasi-privateering by the tena- 
cious Dutch was, great. Each: corporation had more or less, taken for 
granted a principle that defence of their monopoly entailed warlike acts for 
which help could not be always granted by their respective states. Among 
the more serious ones, the historian notices destruction of merchandise, 
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seizures of ships, looting of trade dépots and attacks on servants, leading not 
infrequency to loss of life and limb, lessening of national prestige in Asiatic 
eyes—a prestige on which trade concession to a great extent depended, the 
forced inability to take advantage of commercial facilities when they were 
actually granted by Asiatic authorities, and throwing of the blame of quasi- 
piratical ventures on the shoulders of the English. One must not also forget 
that cost was incurred for arming ships efficiently, and for strengthening the 
dépots adequately. These naturally lessened the profits from Eastern Trade. 


But it must be remembered that the Company did not show the foresight 
that was necessary to cope with this menace. Among: various other indica- 
tions, we find that while the Dutch were satisfied with 25 per cent profits, the 
Company during the earlier part of our period was in receipt of more than 
31 per cent. It is almost certain that the difference was spent by the Dutch 
in strengthening their stations and adopting various measures by which success 
over their many rivals could be: achieved. 


The abundant resources of the V.O.C.; strong support by the States- 
General lying under the thumb of the traders ; keen national interest in the 
whole commercial undertaking ; unscrupulous and ruthless pursuit of mono- 
polistic supremacy, whenever such an acquisition was necessary for securing 
commercial ends ; an early control over the Archipelago and Ceylon rich in 
natural resources ; and the establishment of outposts (though not settlements) 
on the way to the East e.g. in Mauritius and at the Cape, were some of the 
factors which left the E. I. C .far behind in the race of commercial competition. 
In the game of privateering and quasi-privateering which accompanied it, 
trophy after trophy was won by them, and laurel-wreath after laurel wreath 
graced their brows. 


In 1607, the orders of the Dutch Company to Admiral Verhoeff ran as 


follows :— 


“The Islands of Banda and Moluccas form the principal target we aim at. 
We can give no more positive orders than to draw your special attention to 
the Islands, where cloves, nutmegs, and maces, grow, and we instruct you 
to strive after winning these Islands for the Company either by Treaty or 
by force”. The poli¢y of promoting trade with the help of open war, priva- 
teering, and quasi privateering, and that of keeping out other Europeans from 
participation in it, is again referred to in another Dutch record of the early 
seventeenth century. “As yet”, it says, “have the ships and Factors been 
always employed in the Wars and exploits so (that God amend it) there is 
not one yacht to be spared for to discover the Southward behind Java, where 
peradventure there is some good to be expected, so your Worships may be 
pleased to look after it, and to have an eye to it before any other European 
nation have footing there’’.: 


In his instructions Pieter Both the first Dutch Governor-General (1609-14) 
was definitely told that commerce with the Archipelago was to be the Dutch 


Company’s alone, and every other nation was to be excluded from any parti- 
cipation, 
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The main arguments on the Dutch side at this time may be summed up 
by enumerating, firstly that they incurred risk and expense in appropriating 
the commerce from the Portuguese by force, and secondly, that their treaties 
with the local inhabitants entitled them to monopoly: The English maintained 
that their trade was earlier in date than that of the Dutch and there was a 
natural right of free trade for every nation. 


It must also be noted that the charter of the V.O.C. had given it the right 
to enlist armed forces, construct fortifications and enter into treaties. As 
early as Ist. November, 1603, he States General according to an English 
document of 4th April, 1615, “admonished” the Company “‘to disable their 
enemies by all possible means". The second Governor-General Gerard 
Reynst not only had powers ratified by the States-General, but also held a 
commission from Prince Maurice himself.: Once out in the East, he strove to 
exclude the E. I. C. from their trade in spices. Therefore when the V.O.C., 
undertook warlike measures against the English Company even when England 
is at peace with Holland it did so in exercise of its semi-sovereign rights, 
and these operations must be taken to be closely akin to privateerings. 


The motives of the English trader are analysed, by one of their prominent 
representatives in the Archipelago, John Jourdain with special. reference to 
Macassar, in the following way. ‘The Towne of Macassar’ was ‘“‘the chief 
place in the Selebis’’. “It is very pleasant and fruitfull countrye and the 
kindest people in all the Indies to strangers, and would bee a very profitable 
place for vent of Choramandell and Guzarait commodities if the Portugall 
from Malacca did not furnish them”. ‘‘The Country of itt selfe doth yeild 
nothinge but rice”, and probably had a store of ‘“‘gould’’ also. Its central 
position for the Archipelago trade was again a matter of economic significance. 


The English factory remained there throughout the period under review. 
In the same way the other trading centres in the East were also to be fre- 
quented. Moreover the E.I.C. was in itself an organisation to promote 
monopoly. In their heart of hearts its servants in the East though not half 
so aggressive and intolerant as their rivals of the V.O.C., wanted to appropriate 
for themselves as much of the trade as possible. 


A letter of Fernando Shemenes to his brother Jasper (of January, 1601) 
again says that he is afraid of their trade with India being spoiled by the 
Dutch. “If the Hollanders do continue their trade, there will be a final end 
of the East Indies". On [8th. November, 1603, Thomas Alabaster who 
rendered various services to the Company in its early dayq, pointed out to 
Secretary Cecil and others that ‘Holland and Zealand (were) sending forth- 
with 1} ships all well fitted to the East Indies, pretending to make war there 
with Portugals, and they fully expect that by our peacemaing with Spain, 
we shall be excluded from traffic that way.” 

“A Discourse of Java, and of the first English Factorie there” ‘written 
by Master Edmund Scot”, ‘‘contayning a Historie of things done from the 
elevent of Februarie 1602 till the sixt of October, 1605", says, “At that time 
the Common people knew not us from the Flemmings, for both they and wee 
were called by the name of Englishmen, by reason of their usurping our 
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name at their first comming thither to trade, wherein they did our Nation 
much wrong, for wee were ever ashamed of their behaviour, and as wee 
passed along the street, wee might heare the people in the market, rayling 
and exclayming on the English men, although they meant the Hollanders”. 
This confusion also sometimes exposed the English to attacks by the Asiatic 
powers for Dutch quasi-privateering against their shipping. 


The same work tells us that ‘‘Cormelius Syverson’ (whose “ship ‘came 
-out of Holland in June, 1604") ta very proud Boor” who ‘had neither wit, 
manners, honesty nor humanitie’’, was the ‘first cause of breach -betwixt 
Hollanders and English’’. He is also called ‘‘the contemner of curtesie, and 
hater of our Nation”, and the leader of a “rascall crue”. 


Feelings between the two nations, the Dutch and the- English were so 
strained even by the opening years of our period that no scruple was felt in 
indulging in riots on land. Scot, adds that one ‘‘afternoone’’ “there was word 
. brought that the Flemmings had wounded-two of our men, the which we 
saw come bleeding in at the gate". Instead of remonstrating to their chief, 
the English “‘Generall’’ “commanded every man to get him weapons with 
-all speed, and to lay them over the pates soundly, the which presently was 
performed : -himself could find no weapon ready, wherefore, hee tooks up a 
bar of iron, but finding that too heavy’ he came into the Streets onely with a 
small cudgell’’. "The Flemmings were banged home to their owne gates, one 
was runne quite through the body, what become of him we could not certainely 
tell . . . two mge lost their armes, the merchants with divers others of their 
house came with shot”. The criterion of right or wrong conduct is to the con- 
temporary (what we ourselves selected in judging the degree of iniquity in 
quasi-privateerings viz.) the fact of first agression. In this case, we” find :— 
“The Flemmish Merchants came to our Generall, but hearing that their men 
began, they answered, that they had but their desarts, and after they had 
drunke a cup of wine, they kindly tooke their leave of -our Gnerall,- and-all 
the rest of the Merchants and so departed”. 


But shortly afterwards there was another attack by the sailors ‘directly 
from a ship on Englishmen. This may be construed (if the English*-version 
be accurate) as quasispiracy “‘About one a clocke . . . our Gneral sitting-upon 
a bench at our gate, talking with a Portugall which sat by him . . . there:came 
one of their drunken Swads, andasate: down betweene our Gnerall and-his 
Portugall, Our Gnerall seeing the rudenesse of this unmannerally Flemming 
gave him a boxe on the eare, and thrust him away’. ‘‘Presently. divers. of -his 
consorts came Te our gate, drawing their knives, and sabres, and began. to 
swagger. We taking the But-ends, of Pikes and Halberds, and Faggot-stickes, 
drave them into:a Racke-house, who shutting the dorre upon us, we brake it 
open and knocked some of them downe, bringing them away as prisoners to 
our Generall’’. Those of “the Flemmings’ who did not come by in peace” 
“bare it off with héad and shoulders”. But *'so'soone as wee had beaten 
them well . . . there came another troope of them . . . with whom we met; 
and-after a few brabbling- words past, we laid on such load, that they ‘were 
forced- to give ground, and to betake ‘them to their-heeles ; some of -them 
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were beaten downe in the Sweet, and many had their pates pittifully broken”’. 
"The Master of their Admiral had occasioned this fray, and gone from ship 
to ship, to bid them goe weaponed, on shore, and kill the Englishmen they 
met with’. ‘‘Strait order was given to kill as many English-men as they 
could. either aboord or on shore. The English on their parts also had no 


. hesitation to kill many of the Dutch and would have done so (according to 


this author) “‘if (their) Generall had but given the word”. Again one is struck 
by the tendency of those days to take these incidents as part, so to say, of 
the normal scheme ‘of existence. "The Dutch Admirall’’ came to see the 

“English Generall’’, and admitted “‘the fault was in their men”. But the only 


„preventive measure he promised to adopt was to ‘‘order henceforward that so 


many of” his sailors ‘‘should not come ashore at once”. We do not find any 
record here of his adopting adequate measures to punish the quasipirates. 
"After such talke had passed, and a banket of sweet meats ended, the Dutch 
Admirall kindly tooke his leave of our Generall, and all the rest of the 
Merchants, both English and.Dutch, shaking hands one with another’. 


Even when they were invited to take part in-a royal- procession, the Dutch 
and the English quarelled rather childishly as to precedence. ‘When they 
came to set forth there was a great strife whether should goe foremost they 
(the Dutch contemning our paucity, and ours their sordidnesse. Our men were 
in neat apparell, with scarfes and coloured hat-bands, they in thrumbed greasy 
caps, tarred coats, and their shirts, (if they had any) hanging betwixt their 
legges. Ours went therefore in the rareward, refusing to follow next after 
the Flemmings”. , . 


The English popularity with the Easterners was also.sometimes rendered 
barren (during the period of its remarkable commercial progress, 1609 to 1616) 
by obstinate Dutch opposition ‘and their clever commercial tactics. . 


Cocks, the cape merchant, in his letter to the “East India Company of 
England” dated the 30th. November, 1613, says, ‘when we came to Macan 
(Mechian) . . . unto which place our Gneral was invited by a great man of 
the Country, to have trade with him for cloves . . . and the country people 
did .begin to trade with us . . . the Flemings coming-to- knowledge thereof, 
did peremptorily..send. our General word -he should depart from thence . . . 
for that the land was theirs, and they would not.suffer us to: trade ; and within 
a day or two™ sent two powerful ships to ride on either side.of the English, 

“not suffering any of the country people to. come. aboard of us- with fresh 
victuals, we standing in great neéd there . . Many unfitting words I did 


. hear pass amongst them against . . . King Janés; and the famous..deceased 
- Queen Elizabeth went not free. Once they used us much worse than either 


Turks, Moors or any other heathen hath done since .our..departure out of 
‘England, and threatened us that if we went about to trade..with the Spaniards 
they would take us and make prize of us." 


A’ “narrative of the discovery of the Northern Seas, and the coasts and 
countries of those-parts’’ dated the 22nd. December, Tete, also refers to ‘‘the 


interloping of. the Hollanders’’. 
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The letter of John Jourdain from Bantam to the Company, (of 3lst. 
January, 1614), points out that “‘the Moluccas” were “very healthy and the 
the Moluccas”. But the Hollanders spoke scornfully of the English and were 
“mortal enemies to the English in their trade’, The ‘‘Journal of voyage (from 
Bantam by the Attendant and Assistant) to the mouth, of the Jambee river" 
(1615) points out that though the local Prince was ‘willing to grant the English 
free liberty to trade” he ‘would not grant any land to build a house upon, 
having heard evil of the English nation from the Hollanders and Portugals’. 
The English had been “reported to be a‘rude and ungoverned nation given to 
drunkenness, and abusing of women, quarreling fighting and such like". When 
at last the English. bought a house from a Chinaman, the “King” refused 
to let them occupy it "saying that the Hollanders had been there a little 
before and had plainly told him that if-he gave the English leave to trade, 
they would no longer tarry in the country and he feared they both would 
quarrel, and fight living so near together". The English requested the King 
to “‘send for them both to make them friends”. 


The English on their side retaliated, and probably encouraged (as a letter 
of 17th. July, 1614 shows) "the people of Lugho, Cambello, and Lasede’’ from 
selling their ‘‘great store of cloves” to the Dutch. 


Shah Abbas of Persia had employed Sir Anthony Sherley (who by the 
way had taken part in privateering expeditions earlier) as his ambassador to 
European Courts. He failed in his mission, and died in ‘Spain. His brother 
Robert succeeded him in that capacity, visited Poland, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, and then England. But the negotiations with the Company for the 
purchase of silk from Persia did not bear any fruit. Sherley had to be taken to 
Lahribandar in a ship of the Company. From there be proceeded to Ajmir 
where he had an audience with JahAngir and returned to Persia overland. 


On 19th. August, 1614, Aldworthe and Biddulph wrote to the Company 
that Sherley had told “‘Keridge at Adsmere that if the English’ would “not 
accept trade in Persia he “would bring in the Dutch who much desire(d) it’’. 
The English jealousy of the Dutch is thus alluded to. 


Drake had visited the Archipelago and come to a commercial agreement 
with Ternate. Then came Cavendish. Lancaster followed, visited Achin in 
1602, and the ruler of that part of the country gratified with a message from 
“the most famous Queene of England”, and glad to find a sea-power to play 
off against the hated Portuguese promised trade concessions, and supported a 
privateering cruis by the English against the Portuguese in the Straits of 
Malacca. Lancaster professed to be ‘much bound to God” when he succeeded 
in appropriating the contents of a huge Portuguese vessel in course of his 
expedition. Priaman was traded with in spices, and “a factorie’’ was 
established in Bantam ‘‘against the returne of the next shipping out of England’’. 
A part of the plunder from the Portuguese vessel was sold there and pepper 
procured. 

Henry Middleton in charge of "the second Voyage set forth by the Com- 
pany into the East-Indies’’ was forced by the Dutch to leave Amboina. 
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- Shortly afterwards off Tidore he supplied ammunition to the Portuguese who 
were fighting the Dutch, and gained favourable terms for ‘them in the peace 
which followed. The Dutch in about a month since that time drove the 
English out of their trade with Ternate. 


Then, David Middleton arrived at Bantam on the Consent by the middle of 
November, 1607. Gabriel Towerson's letter says that' the Dutch threatened 
“they should beat Middleton if, he did succour” “the Spaniards on Ternatta 
or Teedore” “‘in anything”’. The English captain replied that ‘he went thither 
as a merchant man and friend to all, and that what he did he would answer, 
so in like manner if the Hollanders should offer him any violence he must 
think he must be called to account for it, if it exceed the bound of reason, 
and that altho’ he had but a small ship, yet there would be a greater before . 
he departed the place that would care little for their threats and brags’’. 


David Middleton's ship was indeed a small one, hardly over one hundred 
tons’. She was one of the three ships of the third voyage, the other two 
being the Dragon under William Keeling dnd the Hector under William 
Hawkins. Hawkins remained behind in India, and Keeling had to put him- 
self in command of the Hector which had sailed to the Achipelago. The 
Dragon procured a supply of Eastern merchandise, and because of her un- 


seaworthy condition had to be sent back to England. 


Early in Frebruary, 1609, Keeling anchored off Neira one of the Banda 
group. Next month, the Dutch adimiral Verhoef arrived. 


“The ninth of (April)’’, says Keeling, “the Dutch Admirall Peter Wiliam- ` 
son, Verhoeff went ashore to Urtatan’’. Exactly two months previously he 
himself had gone “a shore and delivered his Majesties Letter to Nera, 
together with a Present, being the best gilt cup with a cover, the best head- 
piece and Gorget, and one of M. Buckes Pieces, which cost twenty five 
Dollars”. The Dutch “‘short five Chambers at (his) landing, and five at (his) 
going aboord, and (he) dieted with them’. On the 2Ist. he had been at 
Urtatan and on the 25th. to “‘Lantor, where (he) delivered the kings letter” 
and presents. But ‘'Nakhada’’ (Captain) ‘‘China (as the Hollander Spie) 
came aboord mee in the night, to counsell me to speed. Where the Dutch 
have a Factorie, let no man looke for better measures. The enemy now 
stood unmasked. 


The Dutch a few days afterwards ‘‘supped with” Keeling “But an 
Englishman reporteth, that they meane to surprise us ere a moneth expire”. 
’ Five days after this, Keeling” “made a secret accord” daccording to his 
Journal which I am following here) ‘‘with the chiefe of Puloway, to send a 
a Factory thither”. Next day, “the Dutch Hearing of my accord with 
Puloway, sought to prevent me”. But still there was no open rupture. 

Another five days passed. Then ‘“‘there came sixe great shippes 
Hollanders, into the Roade, whome I saluted with nine peeces, answered with 
three : besides two small Pinnasses’’. ` 

Four days after the arrival of Verhoeff ‘‘after much talke’’ with “the 
Sabandar of Nera” the English captain ‘propounded (as I had sundry times 
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formerly done) the formall delivering of Banda to the use, and in the Name of 
his Majestie of England, our Soveraigne, before the Hollanders did land, or 
begin their purposed Fort, they seemed to like well thereof and concluded to 
be chary thereabout". Verhoef had demanded a site for building a fort in 
a strategic position. The Bandanese; did not agree because if the Dutch 
request were granted they would be able to control the place where the 
ships rode at anchor. But while the English were apparently making up 
their minds about having a clash with the Dutch, the Dutch ‘‘went ashore, 
twentie boats, one thousand and two hundred men”. "The naturals fled”. 
They were unable to meet the Dutch with any prospect of success in an 
open fight. They therefore, ambushed Verhoeff and about thirty of his 
followers, treacherously. Their reasoning (according to the “Relation of the 
Priest of Poolaroone’’) was a simple one ‘Another Holland Generall, Peper 
Williamson Verhuef (came) into the Haven of Nero, and asked leave to set 
up a Fort at Tanjung Ratou or Ponit Ratoo, which (they) granted ; but then 
he refused it, and demanded leave to erect a Fort in another place at 
Tanjung Minangis, which they refused". He forcibly dispossessed them of 
“the Castle (of Nero) and fortified there”. ‘Then did the Bandaneses subtilly 
dessemlde friendship, and slew the Generall, and fifteene Captains, with 


others about one hundred men in all”. 


Keeling made an effort to help his allies in Banda Lentor lying to the 
east and south of Neira by apprising them of the Dutch movements through 
signals. He was however peremptorily ordered by the Dutch Admiral and 
his Council to leave within five (or three?) days. After some negotiations he 
sailed away for Macassar, and the Dutch thus won another round in their 
obstinate fight against the English in the Archipelago. Keeling however, 
obtained a cargo of spices from the Archipelago. As to the further right to 
trade, he had on the whole to satisfy himself with only a dignified protest. 
“I made knowne”, he says, ‘many wrongs | had received since their coming 
in: wishing redresse, and affirming, that though we were not at prseent, 
strong enough to right ourselves yet his Majestie of England, our Soveraigne, 
would not permit his subjects to sustaine any dammage by their meanes 
without speciall and sound satisfaction.” 


In 1609 David Middleton encouraged by his former success came back to 
the Archipelago in the Expedition of 240 ‘‘tons’’ which formed the fifth voyage 
of the Company. The local inhabitants were quite friendly. But the Dutch 
prevented the Bandanese from trading with him, Nothing daunted, the Captain 
opened negotions with Pulu Wai and Pulu Run. The Dutch thereupon 
threatened to eject him by force. An actual conflict was however, avoided 
and the expedition sailed away with spices. 

Sir Henry Middleton (whom we shall notice more fully later on) also visited 
the Archipelago, dying at Bantam in 1613. John Jourdain had been selected 
by him to take the Darlng through the waters of the Archipelago on more 
than one occasion, in search of spices, In course of his voyages he touched 
at Hitu in Amboina on 2lst. March, 1613, but was prevented by the Dutch 


from obtaining cloves on the usual pretext that an exclusive contract had been 
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made by them with the local inhabitants for the supply of that commodity. 
Captain Robert Larkyn also sought to carry on English trade with the 
Archipelago in’ the Darlng. The year 1615 saw the laying up of the Darling, 
because she was too worn out to be of any service and the death of Captain 
Nicholas Downton at Bantam. 


The Union of 400 tons (rather old) sailed to the East as one of the ships 
of the Fourth Voyage, under the Captaincy of Richard Rowles (1). The Court 
Minutes of August 1607, speak of her intended purchase and ultimate acquisi- 
tion for, 1,2501. The appointment of master, pilot, mates, and surgeon on 
her are referred to in various documents. The chief gunner, Robert Moore, 
took great trouble to test the ordnance, and received a gratuity for that reason 
from the Company. The ship succeeded in reaching the Archipelago where 
she laded spices. On her way back she was wrecked off the coast of Brittany, 
and true to the privateering instincts of those days, the local inhabitants com- 
mitted ‘'‘depredations’’ on the vessel. From our present point of view we 
may note that the Dutch threw obstacles in the way of her attempt to trade. 


Four years later than the Union, Best came to Achin. He experienced 
opposition from the local prince, but was at last allowed to visit other ports 
than Achin. He succeeded in obtaining ladings from Priaman and Bantam. 
About a couple of years later, factories were established both at Achin and 
Priaman, Dutch rivalry continued at Achin and it was only with great difficulty 
that Keeling in 1616 was allowed to trade with Tiku for a short specified 
period. In the preceding year before however facilities had been. obtained for 
trading with Jambi in spite of all that the Dutch could do to prevent their rivals 
from gaining these. 

Regarding English commercial relationships with Java by about this time, 
we must remember that their factory at Japara was burnt by the Dutch, and 
their flag insulted. 


1 The attempt to establish a factory at Indragiri also failed but “by order 
of David Middleton a factorie was settled at Succadania’’, in Borneo, to deal 
in gold and precious stones. The Dutch were there also, and searched 
Captain Alexander Sharpie’s vessel bound for, that place, at Jakatra. A sub- 
factory was also established at Sambas. The attempt seems to have meet 
with final failure by 1623. m 


‘When on the “llth. of Julie”, 1613, “about six in the aftemoone” 
Jourdain (who had come out to the East with the Company's fourth voyage) 
“anchored in the roade of Macassar’’, he found Parsons "ope of the seventh 
Voyage in the Globe”, and ‘“Thomas Britt, his companion"’, there. They “had 
bought” “an English Juncke’’ ‘‘to carry (them) to Pottana: (Patani). There 
was also an ‘English house” ‘where he dined. He succeeded in inducing 
the local authorities to let him ‘“‘build a house in att our pleasure". Sir 
` William Foster's statement that ‘‘Jourdain, called there on his way back from 
Amboina; and finding the king friendly, established a factory” is to be 
explained further. What really happened was that the ‘‘ould howse’’ was 





(1) The whole voyage was under Sharpey, Sharpie, or Sharpeigh. 
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displaced (or supplemented) by one which would serve as the place ‘“‘to lay 
our goods in.’ Leave to settle a factorie to trade with them in future was 
also granted. For the new house twenty native houses& were taken 
downe and carryed awaye, except two or three of the best I bought for our 
present use.” ‘“‘Aboute 60 cokernutt trees” and many others of divers sorts 
stand were however ‘‘left standinge, very ‘pleasant, and two or three wells of 
very good water within the yard. The Dutch house was close by, “butt a 
lane or streete betwixt”. ““Our plote of ground” however “‘stood more con- 
venyent” than theirs. Jourdain left ‘“‘chief factour in this place George 
Cockaine with Benjamin Fary to second him.” 


At this time the European nations in the Archipelago were mainly 
interested in procuring the spices which had a market not only in Europe but 
also in Asia. The Dutch aims in this respect were mainly two in number, 
to drive away the Portuguese from their strongholds at Ternate, Tidore and 
elsewhere ; and to pievent the English from participating in this lucrative 
trade. 


To continue the story of Anglo-Dutch activities. By the end of 1615, 
Jourdain got together a few ships to convey an ambassador from the Bandas. 
As the fleet was about to sail, Castleton arrived from England with 
two ships. In January next year all the ships started for Wai on reaching 
where the ambassador disembarked. The Dutch were furious. The English 


were to be forced to leave. A fleet was sent. 


Castleton in charge of the English fleet of five forgot that English naval 
tradition compelled him under those circumstances to face and stand up to 
the Dutch through they were numerically superior to him. He left ‘Richard 
Hunt allias Potnoll” their “‘Worships factor there residente” practically 
defenceless, agreed to humiliating terms, tumed tail, and fled. 


Hunt was however made of sterner stuff. He allied himself with the 
local inhabitants, induced “‘the Bandaneses"’ deliver ‘‘the castell and countrye 
by a generall consent of all the chiefe of the Iland”, and “‘spread” the 
English “‘colours’’ ‘‘on, the castell walls. The Dutch however were not going 
to let a technicality of international law stand in their way. They ‘‘shott 
downe the colours three or four times” and overcame all opposition. “The 
said Hunte, with helpe of the Bandanesses, gott a proa and came to Macasear, 
and from thence to Bantam, bringinge with him the earth of the countrye, 
sticks and stones; delivered him in signe of possession of the countrye.”’ 


We thus meet with another illustration of the forceful quasi-privateering 
method which was successfully employed by the Dutch to injure the 
Company's trade in Eastern Waters. The English had already a factory at 
Wai. But the Dutch could plead that the cowardly ex-interloper had pro- 
mised them that all English merchants would leave the island in case they 
succeeded in beating the natives. But in answer to that one could argue 
(though not very convincingly) that the island was an English possession 
because of the grant to Hunt, 
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The wanton attack on Hunt by the Dutch which took place (according 
‘to Jourdain) at Bantam belongs to the same class as those enumerated by 
Scot in his Discourse. ‘‘Richarde Hunte passinge in a very narrowe streete, 
matte, ‘with two of the Dutch merchannts, which came abrest towards him 
and would not give him way to passe by. Soe Hunt put one of them aside 
to make waye ; whereupon the(y) fell to blowes.’’ The Dutch seized him 
beeinge neere their backe dore, called for there slaves, whose presentlie came 
to the number of 20 persons, and fell upon him and beate him very sore, and 
halled him through the durte by the haire of the head to there owne howse, 
and sett him in the boults at their gate in the hott sunne without 
hatt. The lowering of English prestige in Asiatic eyes was (as the Dutch 
rightly calculated) to prove detrimental to their commercial progress. The 
English attempted to retaliate, and make the Dutch pay with a tooth for a 
tooth. 


“This injurye beinge thus publiquely done unto us, I thought good not 
to send to entreate them for his lybertie as ‘the Hallanders expected, butt 
gave order to take the best of their merchannts and use him in the same 
manner in open viewe of the countrye, which they perceiveinge, kept house, 
and complayned to the Kinge’’. The king however would neither let them 
fight in his territory, nor would interfere on either side. ‘They (the Dutch) 
perceiveinge that | had bene with the Kinge, the next daie sent home the 
zaid Hunte, with a peremptory sayinge thatt notwithstandinge the abuses by 
the said Hunte they had sent him home not doubtinge butt that I would 
punnishe him accordinge to his deserts, which if they thought I would not 
perfourme, they would punnishe him themselves. To which I answered vizt. 
thatt I would not receyve him upon those tearmes, butt that hee should 
retourne with them againe, and what punnishment they durst laye upon him 
the like, I would doe to the best of their marchannts: butt if hee were 
willinge to give us satisfaccion for the injurie done, not onelie to him butt in 
gennerall to our nation they should send me their cape marchant, that was 
the cause of all these broyles, thatt | might laye him in irons in publique 
manner to the viewe of the countrie people as they had done to ours: and 
when wee had once made equall the injury done, then, | would examine the 
cause, and if he were found in the faulte he should be punnished accordinglie ; 
and the like I expected from them. With this answere they retorned, butt 
the presedent, would not receive him any more into there house, butt thrust 
him out of dores. Captaine Keelinge came into the Road whoe was informed 
of the cause.” But he "was willing to wincke at itt.” 


Jourdain after the forcible expulsion of Hunt perceived that something 
must be done if English trade with the Bandas was not to disappear for ever. 
The English finally decided to send Courthorpe with the Swan and the 
Defence to occupy “‘Polaroone’’. The instructions to the English Commander, 
this time were forceful. In case of any Dutch act of aggression ‘'to the 
Countties of our soveraigne lord the Kinge, or to the ships goods, or persons 
of his subjects, you are to the uttmoste of your power even to the losse of 
lyves and goods to make good the same.” 
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- To eject the English from ‘‘Polaroone’’ the Duich sent three ships under 
Cornelis Dedel in 1617. Butthe determination to fight shown by the English 
and their allies made the Dutch commander desist from attack. “I told 
them”, says Courthorpe, “I could not warrant them to ride quietly more than 
two hours: therefore, if they would weigh their anchors it was. well: if not 
they must take that happened, so they saw we had some pieces landed, 
else had they laid us aboard that night as they have spoken themselves 
since.” Soon. afterwards, the English fired at a Dutch pinnace sounding off 
Nailaka. The Pinnace was forced to leave and this act was taken to be one 
of English aggression by the Dutch. Taking advantage of Davis's blunder 
in parting with his consort they swooped down on the Swan. on her way 
back from Ceram and seized her. “‘Mr. Davy”, says Courthorpe ‘‘would needs 
go over to Water his ship at Wayer, a road on Lontor side......He putting 
out to come for Poloroone, he was driven to leewards upon the coast of 
Serane, and thither the Hollanders pursued him.” ‘“‘Davy’’ refused to flee 
with the wind. “The Holland ship came up in his quarter, having little wind 
to work withal, never hailed him. but shot him through ; he not shooting at 
the Hollanders untill they had shot him twice fore and aft”. If this is true, 
the Dutch certainly were guilty of the first measure of agression, and this 
would make the Dutch act (inspite of the Nailaka incident} quasi-piratical, 


The Dutch ship “that took” ‘“‘Davy’’ ‘‘of Lime house’’—a drunkard by 
the way-was not heavier than his. It was according to Courthorpe himself of 
“about the Swan’sa burden with 26 pieces of ordnance, four demi-cannon of 
brass...and (as Mr. Davis saith) near a hundred small shot ; in all in the ship 


160 men”. 


On the whole, one cannot help thinking that the Dutch naval forces in 
the East seem to be much more efficient than those of the English during 
the period under review. The Dutch could be seen ‘much glorying in their 
victorie and showing the Bandanese their exploit in the great disgrace of the 
English what they could, saying that the king of England might not compare 
with their great king of Holland, and that one Holland ship would take ten 
of the English ships, and that St. George is now turned child”. In this action 
Sophonias was “‘beatgn in pieces with a great shot”. l 

The English also lost the Defence to the Dutch. “We were prevented” 
says Courthope, “by a plot of knaves of our own men, as we fear cut the 
cables in the night ; for some of our men, perceiving that the ship drove and 
not being able to recover the road, came away in the long boat, but those 
that we most mistrusted continued in the ship, and set sail into Nero road’’. 
This surrender again testifies to the want of enthusiasm on the part of the 
English for the Company's cause. 


Negotiations with the Dutch governor General Reael failed. The Dutch 
(according to Courthope) were prepared to patch up an agreement “on this 
condition, that I should depart from the Island of Poloronne and all other 
Islands of Banda, both | and ships and men”. But ‘‘which being so lawfully 
surrendered unto our King's Majesty, we duly considering the matter to be 
such a disgrace to our nation and utter overthrow of all future trade of these 
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islands and the Mullecous, besides the discredit in all parts, hereabouts, the 
Hollanders seeking nothing more in these parts (as partly you all know) there- 
fore we have utterly refused their offer.” Other terms were also discussed 
but no satisfactory result was arrived at. 


The full list of the killed as given by Spurway (in Purchas) also includes, 
"Robert Morten . . . Christopher Droope, Edward Murtkin and a Bandanese 
of Wayre, a passanger’’. The ‘Note of all our men’s names” etc. enumerates 
_“‘Mr> Suffone ; Edward Martland (Christopher) Droup, Robert Mortton, one 
Black”. “The Swan was pillaged’’ (according to Courthope and Spurway) 


as by no professed: enemies could be more”. 


Writing by the middle of 1617 Richard Wickham of the Company's 
service who had been appointed as ‘‘chief commander” of the Advice in 
place of. John Totton refers to these incidents thus :—‘“The Hollanders this 
year have covered all the seas over, from the Red Sea unto the coast of China, 
spoiling and robbed all nations whatsoever in the name and under the colours 
of the English, not so much as excepting the junks of Javas and Mallayes 
belonging to Bantam and other places where they hold factories. They are 
generally feared of this part of the world and will, if they be suffered to go 
on as they begin, overthrow all our trade in these parts and beat us out of 
these countries. For they have begun already with us in the Islands of Banda 
where the Swan, a very warlike ship, was shamefully taken by one of their 
ships and the Defence delivered up unto them by a company (of) treacherous 
villains who have deserved hanging better than wagea’’. 


The inability of the Asiatic to distinguish readily between the Dutchman 
and the Englishman was thus reinforced by camouflaging under English 
colours. The result was that the trade of the E.1.C. suffered because of Dutch 
quasi-privateerings on the Eastern Asiatic vessels. I shall refer to this factor 
again later on. 


At the same time the Dutch complained that the English had used the 
Dutch flag to cover their privateerings in the Red Sea, and the skipper of 
Swan himself was guilty of misusing it. 

Ball, the agent at Bantam pointed out: on 9th. June, 1617, “we have 
lost (the Swan and?) Defence this year in Banda ; the first being of force taken 
of the Flemings, and the other carried unto them by a company of mutinous 
villains that coming agin in our hands will hardly escape hanging. They killed 
us some four or five men, Sophone Cossicke being one of the number and 
dismembered and hurt as many more. They let not to say they have the 
King’s letter of mart to take us if we presume to go to the Eastwards of the 
Cellebes ; but herein I am assured they lie presuming that a King so loving 
gracious and merciful, will not license a mechanic people thus to spoil of 
his own subjects; and yet | am persuaded that by the favour (of?) some 
great ones they are emboldened to deal injuriously with us’. Ball seems to 
be insinuating that some personages in England itself was encouraging these 
Dutch quasi-privateerings. In any case, the Dutch lay "all seas over with 
their (vessels) that a boat (could) hardly escape them“, and were said to be 
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“in public robbing of all nations”. This letter to Cocks in Japan was accom- 
panied by a present of ‘two books containing the chronicles of England from 
Brutt until the Powder Treason, and John Speed's History of Great Britain 
and Theatre of the Empire of Great Britain, published in 1611. 


Another letter of Wickham (from Bantam). while describing this loss, 
speaks of the conditions against which the Company's trade had to struggle in 
the Archipelago thus :—'‘] understand by the bare supplies of money of these 
parts through false advice by men then at home with the unfit expectation 
of sudden returns not caring to leave any stock in this principal factory for 
this supplying generally of all the adjacent factories, for which cause altoge- 
ther unfurnished of either moneys or goods, as are the factories of Patania 
Siam, Succodania, Bengermassen, Mocassoor, with the now factory near 
Banda achieved with the loss of the Swan.and the Defence, and all at this 
present hardly furnished with means to maintain their housen with provision 
until farther supply be procured which trades being with great charge hitherto 
procured, doth, but scandal our proceedings deluding the naturals and such as 
brought trade into those parts, as the Chine(se) and others but also wholly 
frustrate the Honourable Company of their large expectation of profit, by 
supposing they have great matters here in all their factories, whereas there 
will be little nor or nothing when charges, and loss shall have so much credit 
to, be brought to account as well as profit, (which?) only hath been’’. 


It is useful to find from the account by a third party his opinion on the 
nature of these Anglo-Dutch clashes in the East. A member of a contem- 
porary French expedition says, with regard to English preparedness, ““On 
attendoit de jour en jour une flote de navirez qu'il croyent estre a la coste de 
Surat qui venoit d’ Angleterre, qui servira beaucoup aux Anglois pour resister 
aux Flammens’’. Referring to the fight with the Swan, and the defection of 
the Defence, we are told ‘‘Environ le moix de Juillet mil six cenz dix sept, les 
Flammens prindrent deux navires des Angloiz par force a la veue des terres de 
Macasart, ou il y eust, entre aultre deux marchants angloiz tues, don- je ne 
scay le nom, et le reste dez marchands fust mis prisoniers et le reste dex 
l’equippage misses aux gallens. La raison pourquoy lex Flammenz ont prins 
les dict navires c'est que ayant attendu de une vois de beaucoup des dict 
Flamens, disent qu'ils ont guerre mortelle contre les Bandanois et qu'ils ont 
deffendu aux Angloiz de ne les assister ny pretter aulcune provision, tant de 
que de bouche, a piene de. guerre mortelle contra les dicts Angloiz. 
Les Flammens avoient trouvé ses deux navires chargez due dict provisions, 
l’auroient pris comme leurs, ayant deffendu, mesmes que ceulx de l'isle de 
Banda se sont donnes au roy d'Angleterre, et pour tesmoignage de ce des 
principaulx de lisle de Banda, entre aultre le frere due roy de Banda, lequel 
roy fut tué en guerre par lez Flamenz c'est refusgié avecq sa compagnie a 
Bantam a la maison des dicts Angloiz, pernnant le roy d’Angleterre pour roy 
et protecteur. Voila la original le la guerre entre les Flamens et les Angloix 
aux Mollucquaz’’. In spite of the inaccuracies contained in the statements, 
they are valuable from a general point of view. 
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By the end of 1615 the genial Reael was selected by the Dutch Council 
of India for the Governor-Generalship, a post he retained for four years. He 
was not a man ‘of the aggressive type which the Dutch methods of the period 
required. 

But in November, 1617, even Reael not able to dissociate himself from 
the general trend of Dutch policy, wrote to the English President demanding 
the surrender of Run. and threatening retaliatory measures against all English 
shipping in the Moluccas. Lam weakened by his fight with the Spaniards had 
not been able to take Run by force. Though Jourdain was not there, Ball 
replied vigorously to the Dutch ‘“‘protestations’’ :—' For your warning . . . not 
to come about the courtries of the Moluccas, Amboyna and Banda I do neither 
acknowledge your power nor command, nor respect your threats to seize and 
chase (English ships) away . . . . for your threats | respect them not, having 
God and a just cause for my comfort, and you a foul and horrid and shamful 
matter in hand”. 


Henry Pepwell who reached Bantam in July, 1617, analysed the contem- 
porary English point of view regarding these quasi-privateerings and privateer- 
ings. The English Company “‘intendeth nothing but an honest trade in these 
parts’. Secondly, ‘the King’s Majesty, our dread Lord and Sovereign hath 
willed and commanded ... . . by no means to offer violence to any his frinds 
or allies unless I shall be by them first provoked thereunto”. Thirdly, the 
Dutch have special cause to be grateful to the English. “‘Our-late Queen 
of glorious memory . . . maintained with the loss of many thousands of her 
subjects lives your wealths and liberties . . . (further) the King’s Majesty . . . 

“had caused to he redelivered these strongholds” (Brill, Flushing and Ramme- 
kens) ‘which he possessed and were engaged unto him’’. The burden of blame 
lay on the Dutch because they were the first aggressores. They “go about 
and practise by all sinister means to break and infringe the long continued 
unity and peace (which) hath been betwixt us, causelessly complaining of 
wrongs and outrages, which indeed your people have always been the 
beginners of”. 

The Dutch ‘‘Relation’’ of 1621/22 and ‘An Answere to the Hollanders” 
again bring forward the pros. and cons. of the rights involved. . 


To the forefront of what can be called with some justification Dutch com- 
mercial politics, there now came a man of grit and determination, intelligence 
and: diligence, hot patriotism and unscrupulous loyalty. He was a Puritan 
who publicly: whipped a Dutch lady for an indiscretion, and executed her 
lover-the ensign Kortenhoef. But his Calvinism did not deter him from shedding 
the blood specially of Asiatics without any qualm, and what is worse without 
moderation. He certainly was not able to rise above the narrow and selfish 
culture of his times. At the young age of twenty, this well-educated native 
of Hoorn, Jan Pieterszoon Coen, came'to the Archipelago and witnessed the 
slaying of Verhoeff by the Bandanese. The idea of extermination of enemies 
which was probably already in his mind now assumed definite shape. ‘He 
went home, came back, and rose to be Upper-Merchant and Accountant- 
General. At this time Pieter Both was Governor General. He was succeeded 
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by Reynst in 1613. Reynst was followed by Reael. After Reael Coen came 
and remained in the highest power till 1623. His successor was Pieter Car- 
pentier. ' 


Coen went back to Holland. But the authorities wanted him to become 
, Governor-General again. The'English opposed the appointment of the man 
who is said to have declared among other things, ‘You have now, Hendricke 
Janson, given me good satisfaction, in that Captaine Jordayne is dead”, “and 
(to have). at his returne . . . gratified him with fourteene hundred gilders in 
a chaine of gold, putting, it himselfe about his'necke’’. Jourdain (according 
to the English version) was “most treacherously and cruelly shot at ‘by the 
Dutch. The Dutch East India Company's letter of Ith. September, 1620 
however says, “A musket shott was also discharged which hitt your president 
in the belly, so as he dyed, of it, without any speciall ayme at his person, 
but the mischiefe might as well have befallen our commander as your Presi- 
dent". This extract is taken from a contemporary translation. 


But Coen was not to be pushed off so easily. He disguised himself as an 
ordinary mariner, arrived at the Archipelago, handed a letter of dismissal to 
Carpentier, and assumed duties. He however died two years later, when only 
42 years old. 


To consider some details, In March 1618, Courthope and his company 
were cheered by sight of the Solomon and Attendant which had been sent 
to relieve them. But the vigilant Dutch attacked them with four ships. ““The 
Flammings foure ships . . . about noone shot at us”, say Jackson and others, 
““when we soone answered againe with shot for shot all that afterncone, but 
our Powder was naught, and could not carrie the shot home, when theirs 
came over us’. In the letter dated 12th. April, Lane the master of the 
Solomon says, ‘‘the five and twentieth of the same moneth (March) beeing 
breake of the day, the Solomon, and the Attendance beeing within foure or 
five leagues of Poolarrone, we saw foure sayles of Dutch ships .... The 
Dutch ships having the wind of us, bore with us at a two a clocke in the 
afternoone, the greate Bantam, vice Admirall got within shot of us, and plyed 
her best to us, and we requited her to our power at four a clocke’’. At 
` “eight a Clocke at night” “the Starre” and the Swan attacked them. ‘‘The 
Admirall got within a ships length of us, and plyed their great ordnace upon 
us, killing three men, and hurt thirteene or fourteene men”. 


David—the English Captain-in-charge on this occasion at last had to ‘‘strike 
downe: .. . Sayles and to take in (the Flagge”, and proceed to the Dutch 
‘‘Admirall’’ to surrender himself. He had been unlucky from the beginning. 
He had a third ship-his ‘‘Vicé-Admirall”’, the Thomas-which was “‘lost in the 
streights of Desalon’”. i ' 

The ‘‘Bandaezes’’ who were with the English fought with courage and 
determination. “Eight of them fought very valiantly, and killed the Flemmings 
three men out-right, and hurt them three more” ““The tall man of Pooloway 
and another little man with him, played their parts excellently, for they drove 
the Flemmings ‘over-boord, by fortie at once ; some up into the foure shrouds, 
some one way, and some another, that they had scoured the Deckes of them 
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all’. The exploits of thee two are spoken of in Courthope’s letter thus :— 

“Some eight or ten of them with their Creezes and two swords (attacked) the 
Hollanders, entring of our ship -killed at least forty of them, and hurt divers 
more of them ; most of this slaughter being done by two of the Bandanezes 
only”. 


George Jackson says ‘‘Had we here -had the Thomas in our Company wee 
had surely Gelded them of their great Bantam, for that ship was some distance 
from her Consorts. But even with this ship ‘to help them, one wonders, 
if under those conditions which governed the management of English affairs 
in the Archipelago ‘at this time, even three English ships would have been 
‘able to cope with four Dutch ones. Some of the reasons for my opinion may 
be enumerated. Firstly, instead of utilising the prowess of their native allies 
to’ the full, the English hid away their swords, and otherwise did not give 
them enough scope and encouragement. Secondly, according to the brave 
Courthope, David's surrender was a cowardly one. ‘Master Cassarian 
(David)’’ he says, ‘‘yeelded in that manner that if I had beene, in his place, 
before I would have done it, I would have sunke downe right im the Sea". 
Thirdly, ‘that ‘the powder was naught” is certified to by more than one 
passage, in the extant letters referring to the fight. Fourthly, “the unadvised- 
nesse in sending (the ships) so unseasonably” reflects little credit on the 
authorities concerned. 


The. result was that “many poore men were slayne, maymed’’ or 
imprisonéd; and that ‘“‘(the English) by the Flemmings (were) surprized......... 
and pillaged”. 


David says incidentally that the Dutch ‘‘Generall and his Councell (did) 
alleage......that if any of the English come" to “these Ilands, Pooloway and 
Pooloroan”’ “‘for Trade they (had) a commission to make lawfull prizes of them, 
and so late experience hath taught us here’. Such a commission would 
naturally make these Dutch acts of quasi war, privateerings, but privateerings 
in times of peace. 


These Dutch actions had entirely belied Jourdain’s fond E 
(which he did not hesitate- to propound to the Company) that "the Flemings 
either dare not or will not sett upon the English”. The Company also shilly- 
shallied and dilly-dallied. Their Committee decided “not to oppose the 
Hollanders in hostile manner”, and adopted the via media, “to send a good 
strength both to the Molloccoes and Banda, and doe itt to purpose once for 
all, and trye what the Hollanders, will doe’. + “The Companies intents 
have bene and still will be, not to dryve a warre with them, butt to defend 
and resiste the wronge thatt may be putt upon the English”. 


In pursuit of these moderate (to say the least of them) ideas they sent 
Jourdain back to the Archipelago as ‘‘President for all merchandizing causes 
in the Indies” with six ships. Sir Thomas Dale who was in command of the 
flotilla testified to the existence of the privateering instinct of his days by 
attacking and extorting money from a Portuguese vessel. But. disasters 
followed. One of the vessels was lost, and many of his men died on the way. 


19 
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Pring’s ships however were already in Bantam Harbour, and the En 
goaded to despeation resolved on 28th. November, 1618, “to lay h 
all occasions to redeeme the disgraces and losses done to our K 
coutrie’’", and captured the Dutch ship the Zwarte Leeuw with a r 
worth about 14,0001. “The fourth (of December)’, says, “A Ru 
the fifth Voyage for the Joynt Stocke” ‘‘the Swart Leo arrived from 
and rode to the Westward of Poolo Paniang . . . (At) breake of 

wee were faire by her, and after a few exchange of Parles they yer 
their ship, upon condition that they might depart with all such goo 
properly belong unto them”. But “the seven and twentieth after 
the Blacke Lion was set on fire by the wretched careleasnesse of thri 
fellowes, and burnt down to the water’. We may notice here 

principle that private property belonging to the crew was not to | 
priated when seizures of the other party's shipping took place. 


In the meantime the English burnt another Dutch ship off the “ 
lands’. To revenge the capture of their rich ship, the Zwarte Li 
relentless Coen destroyed the English factory at Jakatra. He all 
he did so to prevent an attack on-the fort which was being planner 


; A naval action lasting for two days took place, the enemy was 
retreat to Amboyna, and the Dutch fort at Jakatra was actually be 
the English and their ally, the Pangaran of Bantam. Disagreemeni 
native allies however led Dale te withdraw to Bantam, even whe 
‘seemed to be within his grasp. 


Regarding this naval fight, Pring says that it was began by “‘the 
‘wherein was Sir Thomas Dale the Admirall’’. ‘Twelve hundred g 
were fired by the English, and next day, the English, ‘‘chased thi 
Fleet through the Bay of Jacatra unto the Easterne point, of the sa 
a result of the seige of Jakatra the Dutch are said to have actu: 
descended to deliver over their Fort unto the English, upon cond 
might depart with bag and baggage, and a ship for two thousanc 
eight to carrie them for Corromandell"’. 


Dale and Pring ultimately decided on retiring to the Indian 
refit, and on 22nd. May, 1619, both of them sailed for Masulipata: 


Shortly before that date Jourdain who had quarrelled with 
rather unwisely ‘‘with the Samson añd the Hounde” “to new esta 
with men and meanes the allmost decayed factores of Jambee, Pota 
Sackadania etc.’’. 


The resolute Coen was not the man to let the opportunity 
appeared before Jakatra and made the fortress much stronger tha 
had been before. From Bantam he sent three of his ships to attack 
In the meantime, the English President had rehabilitated the Jambi a 
establishments. On |6th. July, the Dutch Engel, Bergerboot and Mo 
appeared under Hendrik Janszoon. Janszoon must have felt a zest in 1 


affair, because he had been the skipper of the Black Lion. Brock 
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salding writing from Jakatra on 12th. July, 1620, says, ‘Henrick Jonson... 
‘ent to revenge the loss of the Lion”. 


Jourdain refused to weigh anchor and came out to fight the Dutch. He 
eclared "it should never be reported that he would runn away from a 
leming", specially ‘‘in the sight of the Countrey people’’. He ‘‘scorn(ed) to 
oudge an anchor in the face of the téwne’’. ‘“Withall he did animate the 
ups companyne in the defence of our courtreys honour, and fought reso- 
itely against the “‘six demy cannon of brass” which played ‘‘uppon the half 
eck". But “in the continuance of five glasses” (according to the Jakatra 
tter to the Company) “there was killed in the Sampson 7 English 5 blacks 
nd about 30 hurt’’. This loss ‘‘moved the President to a parle, and talking 
ith Henrick Jonson, there commander, received his deathes wound with a 
uskett under the hart”. f 


A Dutch account says that the English “‘(pray(ed) veliemently for quarter”, 
nd lost ‘'39 men killed including Capt. Jean Jardyn, their président (who is 
eld to be responsible for all these calamities) and about 50 wounded. On 
ur side ten were slain and a few wounded”. The action was fought *'prose- 
ating former hostilitie’’. 


The Sampson and the Hound were both captured, and it was little com- 
ort for the Company to know from the V.O.C. in July, 1620, that ‘‘our people 
ave taken notice of the all that they have found in the said shipps, so that 
ie restitution may be made in conformitie of the articles of treatie’’. 

wt 


If Coen rewarded the man who. killed Jourdain (very probably, treacher- 
usly,) and declared ‘‘Dale is dead, and Jourdayne’s blood I have, If I had 
ieorge Cockin’s life to | were then satisfied’ (as an English Declaration says), 
ourdain also did not like the ‘Dutch. Nor did Dale. When Dale received a 
tter in Flemish in 1618, he’ “‘scolded, stamped on the ground, swore, cursed, 
nd enquired ‘why the letters were not in French, Spanish, Latin or any 
ther language, if we did not like to write English”. 


Dutch successes continued. The Star was seized in Sunda Straits in 
,ugust, 1619, and a few weeks later, at Tiku, Robert Bonner was fatally in- 
wed, and four English ships taken. Pring says, “By these (the Palsgrave, 
lizabeth and Hope", wee heard the dolefull newes of the taking of the 
ragon, the Beare, the Expedition and Rose, by sixe Holland ships, as they 
rere at anchor within the Iles of Tecoo’: also of the losses o$ the Starre in the 
treights of Sunda, taken by the Dutch”. Pring is not always correct at the 
umber of ships that he mentions, He says that “foure great ships double 
anned (went) in quest of the Samson and Hound”. The number was three. 


Meanwhile, Dale died of malaria, and Pring succeeded him. Pring tarried 


ar mare than three mantha an tha Indian snnat Than In Manamba ha naa 
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— 


“The Bull (came) from England, with the joyfull tydings of peace betweene 
the Dutch and us, which God in his mercie long continue’. But’the Deity 
remained deaf as He normally does, to such pious prayers, and Anglo-Dutch 
rivalry continued. 
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Galatia | Historical Society 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held 
at the Museum House on Friday, the 25th September 1942, at 5 P.M. 


PRESENT 


D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D. (in’ thé Chair), 
T A. S. M. Latifur Rahman, M.A. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law, 
Mr. D. C. Ghose, Bar-at-Law, 
Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, B.A., F.L.A., 
Rai Sahib B. N. Basu, B.A., : 
Mr. J. C. De, M.A., B.L. (Cal), M.A. (Lond.), 
Mr. N. Ganguly, 
Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, F.R.S.L., M.A., (Honorary Secretary). 


The Honorary Sécretary, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, F.R.S.L., M.A., read 
the annual report for the year 1941 


ANNUAL REPORT For 194! 


With the close of the year 1941 the Calcutta Historical Society completed 
the 35th year of its existence. During the year under review the Society lost 
by death one of their best well-wishers in the person of our esteemed patron 
The Most Hon'ble Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Marquess of Willingdon, P.C., 
G.C.S.1, G.C.M.O., G.C.LE., G.B.E. 


Financial Position :—During the year under review the membership of 
the Society numbered 10] against 103 in the previous year. From the Financial 
Statement it will be seen that the credit balance on the 31st December 1941 
was Rs. 1,508-13-0 of which the sum of Rs. 414-13-5 belchgs to the current 
account of the General Fund, Rs. 93-15-7 to the Index ‘Fund and the balance 
Rs. 1,000/- to the Fixed Deposit Account. The liabilities of the Society 
amounted to Rs. 380/- chiefly in the Printers’ bills. 

The Society is greatly indebted to Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot Coomar 
Tagore, K.C.I.E., for his kindness in allowing the Committee to store their 
books and records in one of his spacious rooms of his palace, and also to 
Major H. Hobbs for storing the blocks of the Society in his godown. On the 
reconatitution of the Indian Historical Record Commission the Society deputed 
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Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani, our Hony. Treasurer, to serve on that body 
as the representative of the Society. 


During the year under report two Tifin Meetings were held as detailed 
below :— 
Papers and their authors 


Date of the 
Meeting 
27th January ‘Some Ordinances and Regulations of the a aes 
‘ Humayun” by Dr. Baini Prasad. 
24th F ebruary “Historical Films” by Honsieur A. ERS 


Both these meetings: which were held at Spence’s Hotel were well- 
attended and very successful. 


_ The thanks of the Society are also due to those members and other 
scholars who helped the Society’s Journal ‘Bengal: Past and Present’? with 
their learned contributions. Among them the following may be specially 
mentioned :~ 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar, C.LE., M.A., D.Litt. 
Dr. Baini Prashad, D.Sc., F.L.S., etc. 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., RE 
Dr. D. N. Banerjee, M.A. 

Mr. K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, M.A. 

Mr. K. P. Mitra, M.A., B.L. F 
Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S. 
Mr. W. S. Birney. 

Mr. J. C. De, M.A., B.L. (Cal.), M.A. (Lond.). 
Major H. Hobbs, V.D. : 

Mr. N. Ganguly. 


The Committee also feel grateful to Mr. Percy Brown, M.B.E., A.R.C.A., 
` the Hony.-Editor of the Journal, Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani, the Honorary 
Treasurer and Mr. N.*Ganguly, the Hony, Manager. for devoting valuable 
tine in furtherence of the objects of the Society. 


Calcutta, 
The 25th September, 1942. 
A. F. M. ABDUL ALI, 


Honorary. Secretary. 


On the proposal of Nawabzada A. S. M. ‘Latifur Rahman seconded by 
Rai Sahib B. N. Basu the Annual Réport was unanimously adopted. 


In the unavoidable -absence of the Honorary Treasurer, Khan Bahadur 
G. A. Dossani, Mr. N. Gangaly presented on his behalf the following Financial 
-Staterent for the year 194}. 
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On the proposal of Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah seconded by Mr. D. C. 
- Ghose the Financial Report was unanimously adopted subject to formal audit. 
’ On the proposal of Nawabzada A. S. M. Latifur Rahman seconded by 
Mr. N. Ganguly a vote of thanks was unanimously recorded in favour of the 
retiring office-bearers. 

On the proposal of Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali seconded by Rai Sahib B. N. 
Basu the office-bearers of the Society ‘were re-elected mubiect to the following 
modifications : Si ead, i 

EL “Sir Abdul- Halim Ghuznavi, M.L.A. (Central) was elected Vice- 
President in place of Maharaja Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore 
"Bahadur, K.C.LE., deceased. 

“@ poe the. resignation of Mr. D..C. Ghose of the office of the 
“ Assistant Editor, Khan Sahib Prof. M. Mahfzul Haq, M.A., was 
appointed Assistant Editor of **Bengal: Past and Present”. 

G) Mr. J. C. De,’ M.A., B.L. (Cal), M.A. (Lond.) was appointed 

’ _ Assistant Secretary of the Society. 

In. view of the prevailing war conditions the Committee decided to publish 
“one annual-number of ‘Bengal: Past and Present” instead of four quarterly 
issues or two double numbers, as has been the, practice of the Society in the 
past. 

A heany vote of thanks to the Chair was proposed by Nawabzada 
M. Latifur Rahman, which being seconded by Rai Sahib B. N. Basu, ` 








F. M. ABDUL ALI, 
Secretary. 
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